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This Draft Comprehensive Management and Use Plan / Environmental Impact Statement tor the Oregon, California, 
Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National Historic Trails is shaped, in part, by the planning requirements found in 
section 5(f) of the National Trails System Act. It focuses on the trails’ purpose and significance, issues and concerns 
related to current conditions along the trails, resource protection, visitor experience and use, and long-term admunis- 
trative and management objectives. Elements of the proposed plan have been developed in cooperation with federal, 
tate, and local agencies, as well as nonprofit trails organizations — the entities that form the core of any partnership 
tor national historic trails 


In 1978 Congress authorized the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails to commemorate these signit- 
icant routes Of travel and to promote their preservation, interpretation, public use, and appreciation. In 1992 it author: 
ized the Calitornia and Pony Express National Historic Trails. The National Trails System Act requires that compre: 
hensive management and use plans be prepared. Plans tor the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer were approved in 1981, 
but need to be updated to provide additional guidance on high-potential sites and seginents, resource protection tech- 
niques, site certification, Visitor Use, interpretation, and cooperative Management 


Chis comprehensive plan serves as a coordinating document that provides broad-based policies, guidelines, and stan- 
dards tor administering the four trails in such a manner, as to ensure the protection of trail resources, their interpreta: 
tion, and their continued use. Two alternatives for the administration of the trails are presented in this document. Both 
alternatives aim to balance resource preservation and visitor use, thus satistving the purposes of the National Trails 
System Act “to provide for the outdoor recreation needs of an expanding population” and "to promote the preservation 
of, public access, too, travel within, and enjoyment and appreciation of the open-air, outdoor areas and historic 
resources of the nation.” Alternative | (continuation of current conditions) reflects the wide variability in the adminis 
tration and management, resource protection strategies, and interpretation, visitor experience, and use that exists today 
The alternative notes how resource protection, trail marking, and interpretation are ongoing processes and how increas- 
ing levels of cooperation and coordination are becoming more common among the various trail partners. Alternative 2 
(enhanced conditions and a historic trails partnership — the proposal) focuses on enhancing resource preservation and 
visitor use. To do so, it will be necessary to achieve the highest possible degree of cooperation among the partners, 
increase awareness of the need to work together, and communicate what ts being planned and what ts actually being 
done. This alternative calls for an improved visitor experience through integrated development and programming, and 
a comprehensive strategy for resource protection, including an ambitious program to inventory and monitor resources 
that would bring together, in one location, information currently dispersed 
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Summary 





This document presents a draft plan for the California and Pony 
Express National Historic Trails and updates the 1981 Oregon and 
Mormon Pioneer Comprehensive Management and Use Plans. 


In 1978 Congress authorized the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer 
National Historic Trails to commemorate these significant routes of 
travel and to promote their preservation, interpretation, public use, 
and appreciation. In 1992 it authorized the California and Pony 
Express National Historic Trails. The National Trails System Act 
requires that comprehensive management and use plans be prepared. 
Plans for the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer were approved in 1981, 
but need to be updated to provide additional guidance on high- 
potential sites and segments, resource protection techniques, site certi- 
fication, visitor use, interpretation, and cooperative management. 


The Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails commemorate important aspects of American history 
in the 19th century. They facilitated the settlement of a large portion 
of the western United States, fostered commerce, and encouraged the 
development of a transportation and communication network that 
brought the country closer together. While the trails opened the West 
to settlement, they also dramatically affected American Indian culture 
and resulted in the loss of much of their land and resources. The trails 
inspired a romantic movement in art, literature, and cinema that has 
had a tremendous impact on the American popular culture. The 
extensive resources associated with the trails offer the opportunity to 
understand the emigrant experience and its broad historic context. 


The trails did not follow a single route, rather numerous branches and 
cutoffs were used by the emigrants heading West. The corridor for 
these trail routes covers close to 14,000 miles in portions of 13 states 
and includes many significant cultural and natural resources. No one 
entity can provide adequate protection for these extensive resources. 
The preservation of historic trails depends on information sharing and 
mutual assistance among trails partners in both the public and private 
sectors. 


This Draft Comprehensive Management and Use Plan / Envirenmental 
Impact Statement is shaped, in part, by the planning requirements 
found in section 5(f) of the National Trails System Act. It focuses on 
the trails’ purpose and significance, issues and concerns related to cur- 
rent conditions along the trails, resource protection, visitor experience 
and use, and long-term administrative and management objectives. 
Elements of the proposed plan have been developed in cooperation 
with federal, state, and local agencies, as well as nonprofit trails 


organizations — the entities that form the core of any partnership for 
national historic trails. 


This comprehensive plan serves as a coordinating document that pro- 
vides broad-based policies, guidelines, and standards for administering 
the four trails to ensure the protection of trail resources, their inter- 
pretation, and their continued use. 


This document recognizes the various jurisdictions and plans of all the 
partner agencies. While its goals and objectives have been reviewed 
and given general appivval by the cooperating agencies, it is recog- 
nized that full implementation would require a series of amendments 
to existing land use plans. Such amendments would have to be pur- 
sued on a case-by-case basis after consideration of resource values and 
use of the lands. 


When existing plans affecting historic trails are amended, or when 
new plans are drafted, it is recommended that the provisions of this 
document be incorporated in developing protection strategies. 


The draft environmental impact statement associated with this docu- 
ment is programmatic because the plan does not propose any under- 
taking or action that would result in ground disturbances. Any future 
development wuuld require detailed environmental analyses to be car- 
ried out as required by state and iocal regulations and the provisions 
of the National Environmental Policy Act and section 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act. 


Two alternatives for the administration of the trails are presented in 
this document. Both alternatives aim to balance resource preservation 
and visitor use, thus satisfying the purposes of the National Trails 
System Act “to provide for the outdoor recreation needs of an 
expanding population” and “to promote the preservation of, public 
access, to travel within, and enjoyment and appreciation of the open- 
air, outdoor areas and historic resources of the Nation.” 


Alternative | (continuation of current conditions) reflects the wide 
variability in the administration and management, resource protection 
strategies, and interpretation, visitor experience, and use that exists 
today. The alternative notes how resource protection, trail marking, 
and interpretation are ongoing processes and how increasing levels of 
cooperation and coordinauon are becoming more common among 
the various trail partners. 











1 Whenever the four trails are addressed in this plan, a chronological ordrr has been adopted as follows: Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony 


Express. 
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SUMMARY 


Alternative 2 (enhanced conditions and a historic trails partnership — 
the proposal) focuses on enhancing resource preservation and visitor 
use. To do so, it would be necessary to achieve the highest possible 
degree of cooperation among the partners, increase awareness of the 
need to work together, and communicate what is being planned and 
what 1s actually being done. This alternative calls for an improved vis- 
itor experience through integrated development and programming 
and a comprehensive strategy for resource protection, including an 
ambitious program to inventory and monitor resources that would 
bring together, in one location, information currently dispersed. 


The National Park Service, the agency designated by the secretary of 
the interior to administer these four trails, has created a Loug 
Distance Trails Office based in Salt Lake City. This office would take a 
leading role in implementing the proposed plan. As legally mandated, 
the Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City, with the assistance 
of trail resource managers and trail advocacy groups, would adminis- 


vi 





ter the four trails for their preservation and the appropriate public use 
and benefits. This office would foster better communication among 
federal, state, and local resource managers and nonprofit trails organi- 
zations. It would also serve as a clearinghouse for information about 
trail routes, significant resources, and technical assistance for manage- 
ment, resource protection, interpretation, and visitor use. 


Some components of this plan signai new approaches to the manage- 
ment of historic trails. A geographic information system (GIS) has 
been used to map most of the routes and the locations of all the high- 
potential sites and segments associated with the four trails. These data 
in conjunction with the computerized data set of the trail resources 
generated during the planning process would become the starting 
point for a systematic and coordinated effort to use the Salt Lake City 
office as the central repository for all trail resource-related informa- 
tion. 


Some features of the proposal are similar to those presented in the 
Comprehensive Management and Use Plans for the Oregon and 
Mormon Pioneer Trails, such as the establishment of flexible manage- 
ment corridors and the identification of resource monitoring needs. 
This plan suggests a new approach for monitoring resources and 
assessing their vulnerability to excessive use. It also stresses the need 
to understand the relationship between the natural and cultural com- 
ponents of trail resources and the importance of landscapes in preserv- 
ing the historic character of trails. 


Cooperative partnerships among federal agencies, between federal and 
state agencies, and between public and private organizations—even 
including volunteers and landowners—are essential in bringing these 
trails to life. A 1995 servicewide memorandum of understanding 
signed by Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, and National 
Park Service pledges federal cooperation. The success of this plan 
depends on the trail partners and their cooperation. 


/V 
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Introduction 











The purpose of this document is to develop a comprehensive manage- 
ment and use plan for the California and the Pony Express National 
Historic Trails. This document also updates the 1981 Comprehensive 
Management and Use Plans for the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer 
Nationai Historic Trails. Map 1 shows the general routes of the four 
trails. 


This Draft Comprehensive Management and Use Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement is shaped, in part, by the planning requirements 
found in section 5(f) of the National Trails System Act (see appendix 
A). It focuses on the trails’ purpose and significance, issues and con- 
cerns related to current conditions along the trails, resource 
protection, visitor experience and use, and long-term administrative 
and management objectives. Elements of the proposed plan have been 
developed in cooperation with federal, state, and local agencies, as 
well as nonprofit trails organizations — the entities that form the core 
of any partnership for national historic trails. 


This plan serves as a coordinating document that provides broad- 
based policies, guidelines, and standards for administering the four 
trails in such a manner, as to ensure the protection of trail resources, 
their interpretation, and their appropriate public use. 


This document acknowledges the various management jurisdictions 
and plans of all the partner agencies. While its goals and objectives 
have been reviewed and given general approval by the cooperating 
agencies, it is recognized that full implementation would require a 
series of amendments to existing land use plans. Such amendments 
would have to be pursued on a local basis after consideration of other, 
possibly conflicting, resource values znd use of the lands. 


However, when existing plans affecting historic trails are amended, or 
when new plans are drafted, it is recommended that the provisions of 
this document be incorporated in developing protection strategies. 


The draft environmental impact statement associated with this plan is 
programmatic because it does not propose any undertaking or action 
that would result in grouna disturbances. Any future develupment 
would require detailed environmental analyses to be carried out as 
required by state and local regulations and the provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act and section 106 of the National 
Historic Preservation Act. 


The National Park Service, as designated by the secretary of the interi- 
or, is responsible for the overall administration of these four trails and 
the management of lands and trail resources under NPS jurisdiction. 
Other federal, state, local, and private interests would continue to 
manage and/or develop trail resources on lands under their jurisdic- 
tions. 


In 1995 a servicewide memorandum of understanding was signed by 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Forest Service — the agencies that manage most of the federal lands 
crossed by the four trails (see appendix B). The main purpose of the 
memorandum is to ensure and expand continued long-term intera- 
gency coordination and cooperation in planning, preserving, admuinis- 
tering, and managing national historic trails. The servicewide memo- 
randum of understanding emphasizes the need for quality public serv- 
ice and the efficient and effective expenditure of federal funds through 
cooperation among the federal agencies involved. 


The memorandum clarifies the distinction between administrators and 
managers of trails resources. Administrative responsiblities include 
overall trailwide coordination, planning and marking, site and seg- 
ment certification, resource preservation and protection, interpreta- 
tion, cooperative/interagency agreements, and limited financial assis- 
tance to other government agencies, landowners, and interest groups. 
Management responsibilities rest with private landowners, govern- 
ment land managing agencies, and other organizations that have own- 
ership jurisdiction. They include planning and development of trail 
segments or specific sites, site interpretation, site stabilization and 
protection, and the management of visitor use. 


TRAIL ADMINISTRATION 


AND MANAGEMENT 


The Long Distance Traiis Office in Salt Lake City, Utah administers 
the Oregon, the California, the Mormon Pioneer, and the Pony 
Express National Historic Trails. It does not manage trail resources 
‘on a day-to-day basis. The responsibility for managing trail 
resources remains in the hands of the current trail managers at the 


The Long Distance Trails Office serves as a clearinghouse for com- 
prehensive traii resource data, provides information on different 

resource management strategies used at sites throughout the corri- 
dor, and guides the development of the interpretive program for the 
trails. In addition, it can assist trails partners in overall coordination 
efforts, as well as the preparation of memorandums of understand- 


ing, Cooperative agreements, and site certifications. 


The plan is designed to be fiexibie enough that any current or poten- 
tial historic trails partners could use it to help design and impiernent 
protection, management, trail marking, and interpretive efforts. . is 
pian provides the “common grounc” on which ali histonc trails part- 
ners can meet, communicate, and assist one another creating more 
efficient strategies for resource protection, management, visitor use. 
interpretation, and public awareness. 








PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


In 1995 the National Park Service established the Long Distance 
Trails Office in Salt Lake City, Utah, to improve interstate and inter- 
regional coordination. This office is responsib!e for implementing this 
pian, but dues not manage trail resources. Specific responsibiiines of 
the traiis office include the coordination of and support for the pro- 
tecuon of trail resources, the marking and interpreting of the trails, 
the designation and marking of an auto-tour route, and the identifica- 
tion and certification of high-potennal sites and segments. 


This Draft Comprehensive Management and Use Plan / Environmental 
Impact Statement 


© describes the purpose and significance of each trail 


® addresses the planning requirements outlined in sec. 5 of the 
Nationa! Trails System Act 


© addresses issues and concerns related to resource protection 


© addresses issues and concerns related to interpretation and visitor 
use 


P establishes the long-term obdjectives for administration and man- 


agement 


© presents a props sed plan tor the c ymprehensive management and 
use of the trails, as well as a no-action alternative that would con- 
tinue existing Management programs 


© assesses the impacts of implementing the proposed plan and the 
no-action alternative 


© provides general maps of the national historic trails 


The proposed plan provides a tramework tor federai, state, and local 
governments, as well as private organizations and individuals, to 
cooperatively maintain, protect, and manage the resources associated 
with the trails. In addition, this plan guides the development of an 
interpretive program and outlines a range of activities for visitor expe- 
rience and use. 


This document fulfills the legislative requirement for comprehensive 
management and use plans for the Calitormia and Pony Express 
National Historic Trails, and it updates earlier plans for the Oregon 
and the Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails. These two plans 
were developed independently trom cach other and make no provi- 
sion for the overlapping nature of these routes. 


Only the 1,400-mile original wagon route that Brigham Young and 
the Pioneer Party tollowed in 1846-47, between Nauvoo, Illinos, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been authorized by legisiation as the 
Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trail. Only the primary route of 
the Oregon Trail has been authorized as a national historic trail. 
Related routes can be recognized as part of the Oregon National 
Historic Trail in accordance with of the National Trails System Act. 


Department of the Interior (DOT) solicitors have established that 
additional routes and cutoffs determined to be directly assoc!2red with 
a national historic trail may be added through congressional action 
amending the original act of a particular trail. 


For the California and the Pony Express Trails, this plan icentities 
higii-potenual sites and segments as required by the National Trails 
System Act (see appendixes C and D and maps 2-6). According to 
the Natnonal Trails System Act, high-potential historic sites are 


those historic sites related to the route, or sites in close proximity 
thereto, which provide opportunity to interpret the historic signifi- 
cance of the trail during the period of its major use. Criteria for 
consideration as high potential sites include historic significance, 
presence of visible historic remnants, scenic quality, and relative 
treedom from intrusion. 


High-portential route segments are 


those segments of a trail which would attord a high quality recre- 
ation experience in a portion of the route having greater than aver- 
age scenic values or affording an opportunity to vicariously share 
the experience of the original users ot a historic route. 


Historic sites and segments associated with the trails, either listed on 
or determined eligible tor listing on the National Register of Historic 
Places, are included tn the list of high-potennal sites. The plan also 
lists other historic resources that may be worthy of management con- 
sideration (see appendix E). These additional sites and segments may, 
in the future, be considered tor inclusion among the list of high- 
potential sites and segments if research contirms their significance and 
Integrity. 


Updates of the list of high-potential sites and segments tor the 
Oregon and the Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails are includ- 
ed (see appendixes F-G, I-J, and maps 7-11). Finally, the plan presents 
a group of additional sites and segments tor these two trails that cur- 
rently do not appear to merit classification as high-potentual (see 


appendixes H and K). 


Many high-potental resources are not under federal yurisdicnon. In 
those cases, the National Trails System Act (sec 5,b,[] A) authorizes a 
procedure whereby landowners can have their historic sites or seg- 
ments certified as components of a national historic traii (see appen- 
dix L for a more detailed description of the certification procedure ). 


Federally owned sites and segments of these trails are considered fed- 
eral protection components and should receive special attention by 
managing agencies to enhance their trail-related values. 


This plan also establishes general procedures for s*te certification and 
a framework for drafting cooperative agreements detween govern- 
mental agencies, nonprofit associations, and private landowners. 


Legislative Authority 


The Oregon and the Mormon Pioneer Trails were authorized as 
national historic trails by Congress in 1978 (see National Trails 
System Act, sections 5, a, 3, and 5, a, 4, respectively). In 1992 
Congress established the Calitornia and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails (see National Trails System Act sec. 5, a, 18 and 19) 
The 1992 legislation amending the National Trails Systeizs Act directs 
the secretary of the interior to 


provide tor the development and maintenance of [these] trails with 
in federally administered areas 


The legislation also directs the secretary to 


cooperate with and encourage chose states through which the trails 
pass to operate, develop, and maintain any portions +)f these trails 

which are located outside the boundanes of federally administered 

areas 


The Nat.onal Trails System Act also authorizes che secretary ot the 
interior to enter into cooperative agreements with states, local gov: 
ernments, landowners, and private organizations or individuals to 
help operate, develop, and mauitain trail portions outside federal 
jurisdiction. These cooperat:ve agreements can include provisions tor 
limited financial or technical assistance to encourage parucipadon in 
trail ManageMentl activities. Cooperatiy ¢ agreements can also secure 
volunteer assistance for the protection and management of the trails 
and their related resources 
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Purpose and Significance of the Trails 


The purpose of each trail was first identified by the National! Trails 
System Act and later clarified by representatives of federal and state 
agencies, as well as trail associations, during four planning workshops 
held in the spring and summer of 1994 in Lakewood, Colorado. 
Purpose statements developed by the workshop participants provide 
guidance for future management and use of these trails. The follow- 
ing statements reflect the consensus reached in these workshops and 
have not been modified. 


The significance of each trail was also detailed during these work- 
shops to highlight what is important about each of the trails. 


Vision for the Trails 
The Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails represent in part the heritage of the westward expan- 
sion of the United States. To preserve this heritage, and to provide 
opportunities for people to understand and experience this part of 
American history, partners from public agencies. as weil as represen- 
tatives from nonprofit organizations and public landowners, work 
together to protect, maintain, and promote the trails corridor. This 
coliaborative effort is necessary to ensure thai future generations will 
be able to appreciate and enjoy trail resources. 


OREGON NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The purposes of the trail are 


© to identify, preserve, and interpret the sites, route, and history of 
the Oregon Trail for all people to experience and understand 


© to commemorate the westward movement of emigrants to the 
Oregon country as an important chapter of our national heritage 


The trail is significant because 


© it was the first trail that demonstrated the feasibility of moving 
families, possessions, and cultures by wheeled vehicles across an 
area previously perceived as impassable 


© it was the corridor for one of the largest and longest emigration 
of families in the history of the United States 


© it is a symbol of American westward traditional migration 
embodied in traditiona! concepts of pioneer spirit, patriotism, 
and rugged individualism 


© it strengthened the United States claim to the Pacific Northwest 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The purposes of the trail are to 


© enable all people to envision and experience, in a coherent and 
convenient way, the heritage and impacts of the western overland 
migration 


© encourage preservation of its history and physical remains 
The trail is significant because 


© it is one of the major highways of the 19th century, which pro- 
vided a 2,400-mile path for em grants to the West. Their result- 
ing settlement significantly contributed to change in peoples, cul- 
tures, and landscapes 


© one of the largest overland migrations in American westward 
expansion used the trail as a result of the California gold rush 


© the route, followed earlier by American Indians and western 
explorers and travelers, provided a foundation for American 
transportation and communication systems west of the 
Mississippi River 
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MORMON PIONEER NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The purposes of the trail are 


© to identify, preserve, and explain the sites, route, and history of 


the Mormon Pioneer Trail for all people to experience and under- 


stand 


© to commemorate the 19th century migration of Mormon emi- 
grants to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake as an important aspect 
of our national heritage 


The trail is significant because 


© the trail was used by cohesive Mormon companies seeking reli- 
gious freedom, with the intent of locating their new Zion in the 
Far West 


© the trail was traveled/developed by communities or companies of 
people with the intent of bringing church members to settle the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake and surrounding regions 


© the trail was part of the westward movement that provided an 
improved route into the Great Basin 


© the Mormons, in using the trail in both directions, improved the 
route and provided assistance along the way. 





PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 





The purposes of the trail are to 


© identify, preserve, and explain the sites, route, and history of the 
Pony Express for all people to experic.sce and understand 


© commemorate the rapid mail delivery that linked eastern and 
western states 


The trail is significant because 


© the Pony Express proved the viability of a central United States 
overland communication system and was a forerunner of a 
transcontinental telegraph and railroad 


© the Pony Express required organizational skills to join the popu- 
lous east and the west 


© the horse-and-rider relay system used by the Pony Express 
became the nation’s most direct and fastest means of east-west 
communications before completion of the telegraph system 


© the Pony Express played a vital role in aligning California with 
the Union by providing a link between the eastern states and 
California just before the Civil War. It allowed westerners to 
develop and maintain a sense of contact with the East at a critical 
time in United States history 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


* the Pony Express made important contributions to journalism, 
commerce, and personal domestic and international communi- 
cation by providing news and original documents in a timely 
manner 

* the lone riders and isolated stations became a lasting image of 
the West 


Administrative Objectives 


The administrative objectives for the national historic trails set the 
goals for addressing planning issues and maintaining the significant 
qualities of the trails. They guide plan implemeriation and measure 
progress. 


ADMINISTRATION 


© Implement the National Trails System Act in conjunction with 
other authorities through partnerships, whenever possible. 


© Administer trails in a cooperative, cohesive, and consistent man- 
ner and as a total entity, while incorporating the expertise and 
input of interested organizations, agencies, and landowners. 


© Facilitate communication among trail managers to maintain a 
comprehensive approach iv iraii planning, protection, manage- 
ment, and development. 

© Centralize administration in a well-staffed office that functions as 
a clearinghouse for all federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies and private interest groups. 


© Provide incentives and stimulate cooperative partnerships. 


© Implement the comprehensive management plan. 


RESOURCE PROTECTION 


© Encourage the identification, evaluation, and preservatiun: of trail 
resources. 


© Identify research needs and coordinate research. 


© Assist in the development of models for determining the impacts 
on historic resources from excessive visitor use (using concepts, 
such as carrying capacity), natural processes (such as erosion), 
incompatible uses (such as mineral development), and others. 


INTERPRETATION, VISITOR EXPERIENCE, AND USE 


© Allow visitors to retrace the trails and to experience the trail and 
their resources first hand. 


© Manage the uses of the trail corridors in ways that conserve their 
significant values and resources. 


© Provide accurate information and knowledge to enhance the 
appreciation of trail resources and to protect those resources. 


© Provide adequate information and orientation to help visitors 
plan trips, including information en tour routes, facilities, and 
Services. 


© Encourage the development of visitor facilities that provide con- 
venient and accessible opportunities to learn about and experi- 
ence trail resources. 


© Encourage the development of an integrated and coordinated 
interpretation of the trails to ensure quality and consistency. 


© Make trail route maps available for planing, protection, 
research, and public use. 


© Provide visitors with the widest range of opportunities to experi- 
ence the trails. 


Issues and Concerns 


These planning issues were identified in discussions with trails 
organizations and federal and state land managers during meetings in 
1994 and 1995. Planning issues are the questions or problems this 
plan will address. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, and some of 
the states traversea Dy the trails already have plans to guide the 
management of many of these historic trail resources. However, man- 
agement mandates and approaches under these plans differ and coor- 
dination among the different trail managing agencies, or even within 
the same agency, are inconsistent. 


During this planning process the Bureau of Land Management made 
an effort to collect all the information regarding management of his- 
toric trails in existing management plans. This proved a difficult task 


as few plans specifically address trail resources and measures for their 
protection and appropriate public use. 


The four trails are currently managed as a series of pieces rather than 
as whole system of routes and trail resources. Inconsistencies in pro- 
tection and use strategies, even within the same agency, result in dif- 
ferent levels of protection, appropriate use, and interpretation. 


To effectively administer and manage the trails, the following issues 
will need to be addressed: 


© There is no formalized approach for providing technical assis- 
tance for preservation and interpretation. 


© Strategies for protecting and preserving threatened trail resources, 
particularly national historic landmarks and those at risk due to 
neglect, development pressures, inappropriate uses, or natural 
processes have not been developed. 


© Strategies for promoting public support for the preservation of 
trail-related resources have not been identified. 


© The role and responsibility of the National Park Service tn his- 
toric trails administration is not understood by the partners. 


© Limited financial assistance needs to be used to stimulate partner- 
ships protect resources, and educate the public. 


RESOURCE PROTECTION 


The following conditions present challenges to protecting ine trails 
and their associated resources: 


© The protection of viewsheds, which contributes in significant 
ways to the experience of visitors, is controversial. 


© The protection of trail resources is challenging because of thei 
number and complexity. 


© Trail remnants, such as swales and ruts, exist in different environ- 
ments and conditions, ranging from areas of bare rock, eroded 
soil and drifting sand to areas that are overgrown with vege- 
tation. 


© Consistency is needed on trail preservation and o1. cultural land- 
scape and viewshed protection. 





ee 


© Some economic activities along the trails corridor can intrude on 
scenic or historic vistas, or impact trail resources by the nature of 


their operational characteristics. 


INTERPRETATION AND VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


The historic trails ofter numerous opportunities for interpretation. 
Although each is unique, they share many characteristics. This poses 
problems for interpretation: 


© The visitor experience may be redundant, particularly as a result 
of the need to place the trails within context at each interpretive 
stop. 


© There are few coordinated methods of getting interpretive infor- 
mation to the public. 


© Some routes or segments are more accessible and easier to inter- 
pret. Others, of equal significance, are more remote or are more 
difficult to interpret. 


© Information about historic trails is available locally, but is not 
getting broad distribution. 





USES OF NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAILS 


Not all trails or segments are used in the same manner. Obstacles to 
coordinating trail use arid visitation include: 


© Opinions differ on how best to preserve trail resources such as 
ruts or swales. 


© The historic trails pass through different environments with dif- 
ferent landscape conditions and environmental sensitivities. 


© Appropriate types and intensities of trail use have not been 
defined in most cases. 
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SITE DEVELOPMENT AND MARKING 


Signs and site development vary widely along the trails. Barriers to 
consistent signing and site development incluc-: 


© Carsonite, concrete, railroad rail, and wooden posts are randomly 


used to mark the trails. 
© There are various generations of historic signs and blazings. 
© Some routes have numerous signs erected by various groups. 


© In some areas of Nebraska and Wyoming the four trails follow 
the same route. 


© The question of how to mark and interpret these trails without 


causing visual clutter is a concern of trail managers and state 
transportation departments. 
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Tribes Encountered Along the Trails, 1840s, 1850s 
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Historical Overview 


Between 1803 and 1848 the United States acquired more than two 
million square miles of new territory in the trans-Mississippi West. 
These lands tripled the size of the country and offered people the 
opportunity to expand and settle in areas west of the Mississippi 
River. 


Most Americans had only vague impressions of conditions beyond the 
Mississippi River. Although the region included the homes of thou- 
sands of American Indians, some early explorers had dismissed much 
of this vast area as uninhabitable desert. Despite its forbidding charac- 
ter, fur trappers, traders, and missionaries established an American 
presence in the West soon after the turn of the 19th century. 
American trappers, following in the wake of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, ranged from the Missouri River to beyond ti:e Sierra 
Nevada. In the 1820s, New England sea captains established contact 
with the peoples of California to trade American manufactured goods 
for cattle hides, beef talicw, and other items. Traders followed the 
overland trail to Santa Fe and Chihuahua, helping to establish a 
southwestern trade network with Hispanic merchants and American 
Indian groups. Christian missionaries also ventured west to create 
communities. 


Beginning in the 1830s, both Americans and Europeans traveled 
westward by the thousands. These emigrants used and opened 
numerous trails and built ferries, bridges, forts, towns, and cities. 
Within a few decades, areas that once had been either unknown or 
dismissed as barners to civilization joined the rest of the nation as 
states Or territori s. 


CULTURAL CONTACT AND CLASHES 
ON THE OVERLAND TRAILS 


American Indians played a key role in the overland migration. 
Although some of the emigrant trails were new, many mirrored earlier 
Indian routes that resulted from following major river systems and 
crossing imposing mountain ranges (see map 12). Initially, American 
Indians assisted and guided explorers and emigrants. 


The legends of the overland trek included spectacular tales of bloody 
battles between emigrant trains and the “savages” who inhabited the 
western plains and mountains. In fact, violence was almost nonc xist- 
ent in the early 1840s. The occasional contacts between emigrants 
and Indians were usually a novelty for both sides. Members of seveval 
tribes proved invaluable to many overland travelers by providing sup- 
plies and fresh livestock, operating ferries at dangerous river crossings, 
or serving as guides. Fmigrants entrusted their stock, wagons, 





belcngings, and even their families to Indian swimmers and boatmen 
at dangerous river crossings all along the trail. 


Theft, not violence, was the Indian threat that early overlanders most 
often cited. The usually heavily armed emigrants were as likely to kill 
or maim themselves or other travelers in accidental shootings, quar- 
rels in camp, or disputes at fords and ferries than die in battles with 
Indians. 


However, as the decade progressed and the number of travelers fur- 
ther increased, conflict and violent confrontations escalated. The 
thousands of emigrants strained the resources of the trails corridor. 
Many made a nuisance of themselves, wantonly cestroying the gam« 
that represented the Indians’ livelihood. The racism that profoundly 
shaped antebellum society also framed emigrant-Indian relations. 
Numerous emigrants expressed little sympathy for the rights of an 
“inferior” race to land they perceived as virtually empty and under 
used. Americans who considered the West part of the United States 
resented Indian attempts to levy tribute for passage across tribal lands 
Many emigrants paid, occasionally grudgingly; others ignored Indian 
demands for payment or reacted violently. Indian warriors occasional- 
ly retaliated by harassing wagon trains and robbing and terrorizing 
isolated emigrants. As relations deteriorated, Indians from many 
tribes killed hundreds of overlanders, either for offenses the emigrants 
had committed or in retribution for the crimes of others. Whites 
killed hundreds of Indians, often for no other reason than that they 
were Indian. The increasing spiral of violence between emigrants and 
Indians ultimately pitted the tribes against the government of the 
United States. The overland migrations helped initiate a series of wars 
that lasted for decades and robbed Indians of their po..acal and eco- 
nomic independence for decades to come. 
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OREGON AND CALIFORNIA TRAILS 


The Oregon country, which included the present states of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, a large portion of British Columbia, north- 
western Montana, and a portion of Wyoming, provided great oppor- 
tunities for emigrants and would-be settlers. Reports of the richness 
of the Oregon country, and particularly of the Willamette River 
Valley, triggered a movement that by the late 1840s became one of 
the great mass migrations in history. 


The United States economy provided additional motivation for a 
society already inclined toward mobility. In the aftermath of the Panic 
of 1837, disillusioned farmers throughout the Middle West and the 
Mississippi Valley began to consider moving west to recoup their for- 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


tunes. The first emigrant wagon train bound for the Pacific Coast, the 
Bidwell-Bartleson party, left Independence, Missouri, in the spring of 
1841. Soon, thousands of eager Americans followed. 


Despite economic hardships back home, many emigrants would never 
have made the overland trek had they understood the dangers that 
awaited them. The trip to Oregon or California entailed a five to six 
month journey by wagon across almost 2,000 miles of open plains, 
forbidding deserts, and rugged mountains. With few supply stations 
of any kind, emigrants had to be nearly self-sufficient. Supplies for the 
entire trip often could not exceed the capacity of one wagon and a 
few yokes of oxen. 


Timing was critical in preparing for the journey. Travelers could not 
start before the prairie grass was ready for grazing, but had to begin 
early enough to beat the first heavy snows in the Sierra Nevada. The 
first emigrants had to find and hire reliable guides. Traveling alone 
invited disaster, but finding compatible trail companions was often 
difficult. 


Weather on the plains was unpredictable; emigrants encountered dust 
storms, thunderstorms, floods, snow, wind, and blistering heat. Emi- 
grants forded numerous streams swollen by spring runoffs. Finding 
sufficient fuel and potable water was a taxing chore. Dried buffalo 
dung frequently offered the only alternative for fuel, and occasionally 
the paunch of a dead animal provided the only water supply. Some 
pioneers confronted brutal violence and even cannibalism. Cholera 
outbreaks in the late 1840s and early 1850s killed emigrants by the 
thousands. 


With the discovery of gold in 1848, migration patterns changed. 
Emigrants bound for Oregon and those already settled in Oregon 
began to emigrate to California. Two years later California gained 
statchood and attracted an increasing number of emigrants who 
opened numerous routes across the Sierra Nevada in their efforts to 
reach the gold fields of California. By 1850 those moving to 
California greatly exceeded those headed for Oregon. They followed 
the Oregon Trail through Wyoming and then blazed new routes 
across Utah, Nevada, and California. 


While most travelers jumped off from points along the Missouri 
Ruver, hundreds of Cherokees and other southerners followed trails 
across Arkansas and Kansas to the Santa Fe Trail. They traveled along 
the Arkansas River into what is now Colorado. Turning northward, 
the overlanders used trading trails along the front range of the Rocky 
Mountains to join finally with the main California Trail in Wyoming. 


While the journey to Oregon was difficult, the trek to California often 
was even more demanding. California-bound emigrants encountered 








the worst of the Great Basin deserts, where they endured brutal hard- 
ships. Oxen died by the hundreds and desperate travelers jettisoned 
prized possessions hoping to reach California. Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Great Basin, the emigrants confronted the rugged 
Sierra Nevada Mountains spanning western Nevada and eastern 
California. The emigrants bound for California explored various 
routes to cross the Sierra Nevada. Many of the first attempts ended in 
near disaster. Some emigrants staggered over the last leg of their jour- 
ney with their few remaining belongings strapped to pack animals. 
Failure to tollow the right route and reach the Sierra Nevada before 
the snow tell could prove catastrophic, as the ill-fated Donner party 
and others discovered. 
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MORMON PIONEER TRAIL 


Other emigrants went west searching for a sanctuary from religious 
intolerance and violence. The strife that shaped much of ante-bellum 
religious life resulted in part from the 1820s revival movement known 
as the Second Great Awakening. The movement swept through the 
frontier regions along the Appalachians, creating new religious 
denominations and utopian societies. One of the most important 
groups that emerged from this area was the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, founded by the charismatic Joseph Smith. 


The Latter-day Saints, or Mormons, attracted converts by the thou- 
sands. The new church provoked in non-Mormon “gentiles” suspicion 
and hostility equal to tne Saints’ religious fervor. The Latter-day 
Saints moved from New York to Ohio to Missouri to Illinois in order 
to escape persecution. After Smith’s murder in Carthage, Illinois, in 
1844, the Mormons under Smith’s protégé, Brigham Young, planned 
an exodus into the far West. But three years passed before they finally 
completed their trek and reached their destination in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. 


The Mormon trek to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake comprised one 
of the most remarkable chapters of the overland migrations. Their 
search for freedom from religious persecution set them apart from 
most American emigrants. However, they also displayed a strong spir- 
it of enterprise. Unlike other Americans, who usually traveled over- 
land in small groups, the Mormons maintained a communal structure 
both on the trip west and in their new coloriy at Salt Lake City. 


The organization and discipline of the Mormons served them well in 
their migration and in their rapid development of an agrarian com- 
munity. By late 1848, Salt Lake City had become a supply station for 
travelers on the California Trail. Othe Mormons moved east along 


the trail as missionaries to build bridges, operate ferries, and sell sup- 
plies to emigrants. Sull others rurned a profit salvaging equipment 
that westbound travelers had cast aside. Economic necessity led many 
Mormons and non-Mormons to subordinate earlier antagonisms and 
cooperate. Unfortunately, violence continued to color Mormon-gen- 
tile relations. Many Mormons harbored resentment for the treatment 
they had received in the East. Some held particular enmity for the res- 


idents of Missouri. In 1857 a , of Arkansas overlanders passed 
through Salt Lake City en route to the gold fields. Motivated by 
political and economic concerns, relations grew strained and radical 
Mormons and their Indian allies retaliated by executing almest 120 
members of this party in what became known as the Mountain 
Meadows massacre. 


The church enjoyed enormous success in attracting converts from 
Europe. These new church members immigrated to America to make 
the trek to Utah. In 1856 Brigham Young decided that these new- 
comers would join with new American converts and make the over- 
land crossing using handcarts instead of wagons. Between 1856 and 
1860, 10 companies of almost 3,000 people crossed the Great Plains 
pushing or pulling handcarts loaded with as much as 500 pounds of 
supplies. For the most part, the handcart experiment was successful. 
Handcart emigrants traveled faster and easier than those using wag- 
ons. However, two handcart companies made a late start from the 
Missouri River, and the results were disastrous. Snowstorms trapped 
these companies in the open country between Bessemer Bend and 
South Pass, Wyoming. Here, over 220 emigrants died of exposure 
before relief columns arrived from Salt Lake City. 


In little more than a decade, the Mormons built a thriving city and 
colony in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. Utah, its population hav- 
ing grown to over 3,000, became a U.S. territory in 1856, with 
Brigham Young serving as territorial governor. When Young publicly 
sanctioned polygamy as church doctrine in 1852, the Latter-day 
Saints found themselves locked in an increasingly bitter conflict with 
the U.S. government. Polygamy helped trigger this conflict, as did 
Young’s near-absolute rule of the territory. The dispute erupted in a 
short-lived conflict between the Mormon colony and the United 
States. Young, the Mormon church, and the colony all survived, and 
Utah continued to flourish as one of the country’s most remarkable 
social and religious experiments. 
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PONY EXPRESS TRAIL 


By 1860 the population in the West had grown dramatically. As gold 
and silver were discovered in Colorado, Nevada, and other places in 
the West, migration patterns changed to allow access to the new min- 
ing areas. Better communication between the eastern states and the 
far West became a pressing issue. The federal government responded 
by issuing mail contracts to overland and seagoing carriers. The best 
land routes, however, required at least three weeks travel time; water 
routes required as much as six months. Many western citizens found 
this level of service unacceptable. Some prominent Californians, 
including Senator William Gwin, contemplated the creation of a 
mounted courier service to carry mail between the Missouri River and 
the Pacitic Coast. The idea presented some significant obstacles that 
required the federal yovernment to provide carners with substantial 
financial incentives 


In 1849 the U.S. government began the first regular overland mail 
service by private mail carrier to the western United States from 
Independence, Missouri. During the following decade, the federal 
government provided freight or stagecoach lines with generous incen- 
tives to accept western mail contracts. Russell, Majors, and Waddell 
was a western Missouri freighting company that had been under con- 
tract with the federal government to transport supplies to army instal- 
lanons throughout the West. 


By the late 1850s, the firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell was on 
the verge of bankruptcy due to heavy losses. The partners, particularly 
the recklessly enterprising William H. Russell, eagerly sought some 
way to recoup the company’s fortunes. According to Russell, an 
opportunity presented itself in the winter of 1859 while in 
Washington, D.C. when he encountered Senator Gwin. Gwin tried to 
scl] Russell on the idea of a pony express. The senator supposedly 
promised that if Russell and his partners created the courier service, 
he would work in Congress to secure tor the firm the necessary subsi- 
dies. A speculator by nature, and desperate in the bargain, Russell 
pitched the idea to his partrers Alexander Majors and William 
Waddell. Russell overcam: ners’ misgivings, and the firm 
announced the creation ot Jc ©- tral Overland California and Pike's 
Peak Express Company, more commonly known as the Pony Express, 
to provide mail service between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Coast. 


The courier service could never sustain itself solely on the revenues 
from carrying mail. Yet, if it succeeded in transporting mail through- 
out the year, it could lead to the award of a lucrative contract for con- 


ventional mail carriage between Missouri and California. The tens of 
thousands lost in the Pony Express would be more than made up by 
the hundreds of thousands made in the bigger deals to follow. 


In many ways, the Pony Fxpress embodied the essence of capitalism 
in a frontier setting. It also illustrated the essential role of the federal 
government in western development. The firm of Russell, Majors, 
and Waddell faced enormous costs to get the courier service 
underway. The Pony Express required hundreds of horses and hun- 
dreds of men to work as riders, station keepers, or stock handlers. In 
addition, most of the stations in the far West were not self-support- 
ing. The company had to ship supplies over great distances, which 
added enormously to the firm’s overhead. In spite of all obstacles, the 
new firm managed to begin service within a few months of its forma- 
tion. On April 3, 1860, the first mders departed St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and San Francisco, California. They and other riders transported the 
mail pouches, known as mochilas, to the eastern and western termi- 
nuses of the route within hours of the 10-day period that Russell and 
his partners had promised. 


The new courier service functioned remarkably well, maintaining con- 
sistent service over an enormous distance in the face of difficult ter- 
rain and frequently harsh climatic conditions. The Pony Express’s 
early achievements bolstered the company’s claims that the central 
overland route was a practical route for year-round communication. 
Continued success would strengthen the firm’s case for a conventional 
mail contract. In the meantime, however, it became readily apparent 
that without a substantial government subsidy, the Pony Express 
woud quickly collapse. The Pony Express continued in operation 
until November 1861, when it discontinued service partially as a 
result of the completion of the overland telegraph line, which climi- 
nated the need for mounted couriers, but also because the anticipated 
mail contracts never materialized. 


The Pony Express earned a significant place in American history. It 
created a new and faster communication link between the East and 
the Pacific Coast. It demonstrated the viability of the central overland 
route; much of the route that its riders followed became the night of 
way for the transcontinental railroad and later highways. The Pony 
Express played an important role in maintaining communication 
berween the federal government and California in the months imme- 
diately before the start of the Civil War. Finally, it has come to sym- 
bolize America’s rapid expansion to the Pacific rim in the antebellum 
cra. Through this process, the United States secured its conquest of 
the American West. 


This short-lived venture has captured the imagination of the 
American people. The persistence of its umage in American history 
reveals a great deal about how we see ourselves as a nation. 





Interpretive Themes and Subthemes 


The following interpretive themes have been identified for the 
Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails. These themes and subthemes provide the framework 
and guidance for interpreting the four trails in an integrated and sys- 
tematic way. 


TRAILWIDE THEMES 


© The geographically central corridor of these four historic trails 
(up the Platte, the North Platte, and the Sweetwater Rivers to 
South Pass) has been called “the best natural road in the world.” 
This corridor became the “superhighway” of westward expansion 
during the mid-19th century, a period of “manifest destiny” 
when the nation realized its dream of stretching from ocean to 
ocean. 


© This corridor had been used for thousands of years by American 
Indians and in the mid-19th century became the transportation 
route for successive waves of European trappers, missionarics, 
soldiers, teamsters, stagecoach drivers, Pony Express riders, and 


overland emigrants bound for opportunity in the Oregon territo- 
ry, the Great Basin, and the California gold fields. 


© Though overland traffic declined dramatically after the comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad in 1869, the trail corridors 
laid the basis for communication and transportation systems that 
are still in use today. Railroads, modern highways, pipelines, and 
power lines still follow the general routes of the old emugrant 
trails. 


© Landforms, landmarks, forage, wood, and water dictated the 
paths of migration. Numerous factors, such as weather, flooding 
rivers, adequate pasture for draft animals, and water for animals 
and humans affected the organization and outfitting of wagon 
trains and the Pony Express. 


© The influx of close to 500,000 emigrants (from 1840-60) across 
and into the traditional homelands of the American Indians 
undermined their political and economic independence in the 
trans-Mississippi West. 


© The emigrants’ fear of American Indians was often unjustified 
Many emigrants would have faced more difficulties and chal- 
lenges had it not been for American Indian assistance along the 
trails. 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


© All 19th century overland travelers shared similar experiences 

whue traveling west: the drudgery of walking hundreds of miles, 
suffocating dust, violent thunderstorms, mud, temperature ex- 
tremes, bad weather, poor forage, fear of Indians, accidents, sick- 
ness, and death. These experiences — frequently recorded in jour- 
nals, diaries, and letters — became a part of our national heritage 
and inspired a romantic movement in art, literature, and cinema 
that has had an enormous effect on American popular culture 


GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS AND SUBTHEMES 


The Missouri and Mississippi Rivers (Starting Points) 


The outfitting and organization of the overland emigrant trains 
occurred mainly in towns and communities along these rivers. 


© Independence, Westport, St. Joseph, Nebraska City, and Council 
Blufts/Omaha were the primary jumping-off points for emigrants 
headed west; the overland migrations had an enormous influence 
on the evolution of these towns. 


© Often described as a rope with frayed ends, the various routes 
from the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers jumping-off places (i.c., 
strands of the rope) converged on the Platte River at Fort Kearny 
to create the “Platte River Road,” the main emigrant, military, 
and communications route west. 


The Platte River 


© Fort Kearny marked the end of the tall grass prairies and the start 
of the Great Plains. The flat, treeless horizon stretching endlessly 
before them shocked many emigrants, perhaps causing them for 
the first time to realize the enormity of the task ahead. 


The Platte and North Platte Rivers across Nebraska and 
Wyoming provided a broad natural avenue, made to order for 
ox and mule drawn covered wagons. This corridor headed west 
in exactly the right direction and provided all the necessities for 
overland travel — water, forage, and a level easy road to follow. 


© In the western reaches of the Great Plains, west of Fort Laramie, 
the country begins to break up into deepening ravines and steep- 
er ascents. Traveling, continually in the shadow of Laramie Peak 
— the emigrants’ first view of the Rocky Mountains — and 
knowing the trail wouid soon become more difficult, the emi- 
grants began to lighten the loads in their wagons as much as they 
dared. 
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The Rocky Mountains and the Continental Divide 


© At Casper, Wyoming, the character of the trail changes dramati- 
cally and begins the gradual ascent over the high range country 
toward South Pass and the Continental Divide. Quitting the 
North Platte River for good, the emigrants became more aware 
that their trek was a race against the approach of winter and 
pushed on as rapidly as they could across this “hells reach” of bad 
campsites, bad water, scarce grass, alkali flats, and rocky, steep 
terrain. 


© South Pass was the key to the entire emigrant trail corridor, for 
only at South Pass could wagons be taken up its broad, gentle 
grade and over the 7,550 foot backbone of the Rocky 
Mountains. South Pass marked the emigrants arrival at the fron- 
tier of the Oregon Territory, the end of the long ascent over the 
Continental Divide, and the half way point of the journey to the 
West Coast. 


© Ar the Parting of the Ways, emigrants began a series of hard deci- 
sions regarding the risks of taking shortcuts. The decision to risk 
a cutoff — based upon water sources; the condition of livestock, 
people, supplies, and equipment; the time of year; grass condi- 
tions; and their final destination — sometimes meant a life or 
death gamble. 


Snake River-Columbia Plateau and the Pacific Northwest 


© In southern Idaho, emigrants encountered scorching deserts, 
treacherous rivers, exotic landforms, and mineral hot springs. 


© In southern Idaho, at the Raft River Crossing, the main branch 
of the California Trail split from the Oregon Trail. Emigrants 
were forced to make their final choice of destination, the left fork 
branching southwest toward California and the right fork con- 
tinuing west to Oregon. 


© At waystations across southern Idaho — such as the Smith 
Trading Post, Fort Hall, and Fort Boise — travelers were able to 
reprovision for the last leg of their journey. 


© Before the Barlow Road around the south shoulder of Mt. Hood 
was opened in 1846, emigrants faced the daunting challenge of 
rafting the treacherous Columbia River. 


Tne Great Basin 


© This forbidding landscape became the graveyard of the California 
Trail — graves, dead stock, shattered wagons, and jettisoned 
freight bore mute testimony to the basin’s unforgiving character. 
The unrelenting desert sun of late summer beat down on roads 
enveloped in clouds of alkali dust so thick drivers could not see 
their lead cattle. With half-starved oxen and people reaching the 
point of exhaustion, the emigrants felt an increasing sense of 
urgency to reach their final destination before exhausting their 
last reserves. 


© The Humboldt is a small river-— crooked, shallow, turbid, 
monotonous, and secmingly endless — but it offered a lifeline of 
life giving water and grass, which the emigrants followed for 300 
miles across the Nevada desert to the Humboldt Sink. Without 
it, the overland migration to California might have been impossi- 
ble. 


The Sierra Nevada 


© These mountains form the Great Wall: the final barrier that 
stood between the pioneers and a new life in California. By 
sheer force of courage and determination, this once impenctra- 
ble wall of granite was crossed and California was opened to 
overland emigration. 


© The fate of the Donner-Reed party offers horrifying evidence of 
the price the journey could extract from those who miscalculated 
their arrival at the gates of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


© The western ends of the “frayed rope” that began on the 
Missouri River fanned out from the Humboldt Sink along many 
routes to various destinations in the gold fields of the Sierra 
Nevada. In 1849 alone, 25,000 emigrants poured into California 
along the California Trail, illustrating the vast potential of the 
new Ej Dorado on the Pacific Coast. 


The Cascades 


© The Applegate Trail was developed by Oregon pioneers as a 
southern route, or “backdoor,” to Oregon and a way of avoiding 
the treacherous descent of the Columbia River. 


© When news of the gold strikes in the Sierras reached Oregon, 
eager forty-niners poured south down the Applegate Trail into 
the gold fields of the Sierras. 
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TRAIL-SPECIFIC SUBTHEMES 
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Oregon National Historic Trail 


© The Oregon Trail was the harbinger of America’s westward 
expansion and the core of the largest and longest mass migration 
in U.S. history. 


© In 1836 when Presbyterian missionaries Marcus Whitman and 
Henry Spalding took their wives over the Oregon Trail to estab- 
lish Indian missions in the Oregon country, thev proved the feasi- 
bility of moving families and wheeled vehicles across an area pre- 
viously perceived as impassable. 


© The waves of migration to Oregon strengthened U.S. claims to 
the Pacific Northwest. By 1846, when the treaty with Great 
Britain established the northern boundary of the United States at 
the 49th parallel, more than 5,000 emigrants had settled in the 
tertile Willamette Valley. 
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California National Historic Trail 


© Between 1841] and 1860, more than 200.000 Americans tra- 
versed the Calitornia Trail to escape economic adversity, obtain 
better farmlands, or get rick quick in the gold rush. 


© Although most of the overland emigrants to Oregon and 
Calitornia through 1848 sought to establish farms and perma- 
nent homes, a majority of the forty-niners were single young 
men, hoping to make their tortunes in the gold fields of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and return home to the East. 


© The Calitornia Trail emigrants represented various cultures, eth- 
nic groups, religious denominations, educational backgrounds, 
and economic interests. 


© The rapid influx of Americans along the California Trail influ- 
enced national politics, international relations and boundaries, 
and U.S. policy toward American Indians. Settlement was so 
rapid that Calitornia became a state in 1850 without having been 
a territory — the only western state to do so. 
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Mormon Pioneer Nationai Historic Trail 


© The migrating Mormons were bound together by a common 
faith and a desire for religions freedom in the face of intolerance 
and persecution. This was a movement of an entire people, an 
entire religion, and an entre culture driven by religious fervor 
and determination. 


© Unlike other elements of the westward expansion, the cohesive 
Mormon companies showed clear lines of authority and a sense 
of community. 


© The Mormons did not hire professiona! guides. Instead, they fol- 
lowed existing trails, used maps and accounts of early explorers, 
and gathered information from travelers and trontiersmen they 
met along the way. 


© Through the construction of bridges, ferries, and supply stations, 
the Mormons improved conditions and communications along 
the trail tor travelers moving both east and west. 


© The Mormon community funded continued migration of poor 
church members and converts from Europe. About half of all 
Mormon emigrants came directly from foreign countries. 


Histcrical Overview and Interpretive Themes 
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Pony Express National Historic Trail 


© The Pony Express offered the fastest transcontinental mail service 
of its day, providing a vital, all-season communication link 
berween East and West during a critical period in American his- 
tory. 


© The organization and implementation of this complex system 
required the contributions of hundreds of people — among them 
district superintendents, clerks, station keepers, stock tenders, and 
riders — a stark contrast to the popular image of the solitary 
express rider. 


© The route of che Pony Express had to reconcile requirements for 
favorable topography and water sources with the need to mint- 
mize distance. 


© With the completion of the transcontinental telegraph, the Pony 
Express discontinued operations after only 19 months in service. 
Yet the trail proved the feasibility of a central overland tratis- 
portation route and plaved a vital role in aligning Calitornia with 
the Union just betore the Civil War. 
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OREGON NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The enabiing legislation ( Public Law 95-625 amendment to the 
National Trails System Act, Public Law 90-543) authorized a primary 
route, between Independence, Missouri, and Oregon City, Oregon. 
Table 1 summarizes the approximate miles by state. 


The general route is also shown on map 1. The National Trails 
System Act requires official route maps for each trail. For the Oregon 
National Historic Trail the route has been digitized using ARC- 
INFO, a geographic information system (GIS). The description of the 
route will be published in the Federal Register. If new research identi- 
fies more accurate route locations, an official notice of correctica will 


be published. 


When the Oregon National Historic Trail legislation was passed, 
Congress decided to concentrate on the most important right-of-way 
for purposes of official designation and marking. Where an alternative 
right-of-way of equal importance existed, both were selected. The 
years 1841-48 were designated for det-*rmining the primary route, to 
avoid confusion with the route of the forty-niners to California. This 
route also includes the Barlow Road between The Dalles and Oregon 
City, Oregon, which was developed in 1846. Congress authorized a 
single route, except for a 126-mile branch (South Alternate Route) 
berween Three Island Crossitig, Idaho, and eastern Oregon, and a 
114-mile branch (Columbia River Route) used between 1841 and 
1846 extending from The Dalles to Oregon City, Oregon (see maps | 
and 7-9). 


The route of the Oregon National Historic Trail begins at 
Independence, Missouri. The emigrants followed the older Santa Fe 
Trail to the southwest for about 40 miles, then headed northwest for 
the Platte Raver. Emigrants crossed the rolling hills of the eastern 
Great Plains, bisected by numerous rivers and streams, such as the 
Wakarusa, Kansas, Red Vermillion, Black Vermillion, and Big Blue 
Rivers. They tollowed the Little Blue River valley (into Nebraska) 
and when the river turned south, they continued northwest to the 
broad Platte River valley. 


The emigrants followed the Platte River to its forks in western 
Nebraska, crossed the South Platte at California Hill, and descended 
in the North Platte valley through Ash Hollow. After Ft. Laramie, the 
first major stopping place on the trail, emigrants moved northwest 
over the dry ranges connecting the meanders of the North Platte 
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Trail — Route Miles by State 








State Ailes 
yee ee a 32 
°C ee 177 
Nebraska <vess+sesessseresceseeeeseeee 437 
WYOMING -ssssssssseeeesseeneseneenees 598 
LI sisccntenticennriotcneatetieeienl 534 
OPO GON «+++-eeereeerseesersesnreeserenes 555 
Washington sesercsenerseteererenaten 55 
Total 2,388 


River, crossed and left the North Platte at present-day Casper, and 
headed southwest across the high range country of Wyoming toward 
Independence Rock. 


After South Pass, which many emigrants considered to be the half- 
way point of their trip, they crossed the Dry Sandy and the Big Sandy 
and eventually reached the welcome water, grass, and shade of the 
Green River. They then proceeded to Fort Bridger, the second of the 
major resupply points along the trail, which was then a small and iso- 
lated fur trading post. 


After Fort Bridger, the emigrants went over the rugged Bear River 
Divide, followed the Bear River into Idaho, and then left it to head 
across the desert toward Fort Hall, on the banks of the Snake River. 
Fort Hall was a fur trading post operated by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It was also 2 supply point and aid station for the weary 
emigrants. 


After Fort Hall, the emigrants followed the line of the Snake River 
through southern Idaho. They forded the Snake Raver at Three Island 
Crossing, whenever possible. Once across, they skirted the mountains 
north of the Snake toward Fort Boise, another Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading post, and another spot where rest and resupply 
were possible betore crossing the Snake. Approximately half of the 
emigrants were unable to cross the rive: at Three Island Crossing, and 
were forced to use the 126-mile South Alternate Route. Days of hot 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


and dusty travel along the south bank of the Snake awaited emigrants 
before they could rejoin the main route just west of Fort Boise. 


After Fort Boise they crossed the arid range land of eastern Oregon, 
broken by the Malheur River, and met the Snake for the last time at 
Farewell Bend. They then turned northwest toward the Columbia 
River at The Dalles and the Blue Mountains. After the taxing crossing 
of the Blue Mountains emigrants turned west and crossed north-cen- 
tral Oregon. They forded the John Day and Deschutes Rivers, and 
they finally descended into the Columbia River valley just east of The 
Dalles. 


The overland portion of the trai! endea at The Dalles until 1846, 
when the Barlow Road was opened. Before that time, the emigrants 
built rafts to travel down the Columbia River to Fort Vancouver, and 
then up the Willamette River to Oregon City. After 1846 most emi- 
grants preferred to head south from The Dalles to Tygh Valley and 
then west across the southern shoulder of Mount Hood on the 
Barlow Road. They then crossed the Cascade Range at Barlow Pass 
and descended into Oregon City. 


as 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The enabling legislation authorized all routes and cutoffs. (See maps 
1-6). Table 2 summarizes the approximate number of trail miles by 
state. 


The general route 1s also shown on map 1. The National Trails 
System Act requires official route maps for each trail. For the 
Calitornia National Historic Trail the routes have been digitized using 
ARC-INFO, a geographic information systema. The description of the 
route will be published in the Federal Register. If new research identi- 
fies more accurate trail locations, an official notice of correction will 
be published. 


California Trail (1841) 


From jumping-off places along the Missouri River, emigrants bound 
tor Oregon or California shared the same transportation corridor. 
This corridor followed the Platte and Sweetwater Rivers to South 
Pass. It continued to Fi. Bridger trading post (established in 1843) 
and then turned northwest to reach the Snake River at Ft. Hall trad- 
ing post (established in 1834). Oregon-bound emigrants continued 
along the Snake River while those going to California turned south- 
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Trail — Route Miles by State 














Missouri ----- 55 
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LAREN scshecasecinsennesennemsveisiniens 628 
Margin cocesecsosccccencensceneceoon 1,423 
A atilin secctesieeretieceention 1,383 
Total 8,130 


west at the Raft River to reach the Humboldt River and then cross 
the Sierra Nevada to California. 


From 1841 to 1856, the overland emigrant routes to California pro- 
liferated at both ends of the trail to almost two dozen trails, cutoffs, 
branches, or alternates. The gold rush provided the greatest impetus 
tor this rapidly expanding trail complex. But even before 1849, a 

well-developed system of emigrant trails to California had emerged. 


Starting Points 


Over me, numerous jumping-off places along the Missouri River 
accommodated increased emigrant traffic (see maps 1 and 2). The 
more significant were: 


© Missouri-Kansas Border—The earliest routes began in Jackson 
County, Missouri, and followed the Santa Fe trail southwest. 
They left the Santa Fe Trail near Gardner, Kansas, heading for the 
Platte River by crossing the Wakarusa, Kansas, and Big Blue 


Rivers, then following the Little Blue northwest toward the 
Platte. 


The following routes also received extensive use: 


© Caliyornia Trail from Independence—This route ran south from the 
Upper and Lower Independence Landings on the river to the 
Independence Town Square, then southwest meeting the Blue 
Ridge alternate trai) route from Independence near the Rice farm 
house. 


The route continued generally on the ridge southwest to the 
crossing of the Blue River (known today as the Red Bridge cross- 
ing). Contuwng to the Misso ari state line, the route exited 2t the 
later location of New Santa Fe. It continued past Lone Elm 
campground to its junction w'th the route from Westport, near 
Gardner, Kansas, and just east Uf the Oregon Trail junction. 


© Westport Landing to Westpor'—This route began at Westport 
Landing in 1834. This wis originally a route up and out of the 
steep river bluffs of the Missouri for traders and trappers. With 
the founding of Westport 4 miles south in 1834, it became the 
route from the landings. It became the direct route from 
Westport Landing (also known by the late 1840s as Kansas 
Landing) to Westport and beyond. 


© California Trail from Westport—Emigrants bound for California 
first used this route in 1841, when much of the Bidwell- 
Bartleson party followed the Santa Fe Trail from Westport to 
their Sapling Grove rendezvous. The route then continued past 
Indian Creek crossing and Elm Grove to the junction with the 
Independence Route, just cast of the Oregon Trail junction. At 
that point they left this route and followed the Oregon Trail to 
the Wakarusa and beyond. 


© Westport to Lawrence Road (The California Road)—Oniginally a 
trail through the lands of the Shawnee Indians, this route fol- 
lowed the north branch of the Santa Fe Trail from Westport 
through the lands of the three Shawnee Indian Missions, then 
branched off to continue west through present-day northern 
Johnson and Douglas Counties in Kansas, to the western 
Shawnee settlements on the Wakarusa river. Here the route 
joined the Oregon Trail at the Lower Blucyacket Crossing. 


© Gum Springs to Fort Leavenworth—This was the primary land 
route for travelers from Westport Landing and Westport to Fort 
Leavenworth and its routes west. From Westport the emigrants 
followed the north branch of the Santa Fe Trail from Westport, 
leaving that route to cross Turkey Creek and meet the Fort 
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Leavenworth Military Road at the site of Gun Springs. From 
Gum Springs the route followed the Fort Leavenworth road 
northwest 4.5 miles to the Delaware (Grinter) crossing of the 
Kansas river. The route continued north on the military road, 
through the lands of the Delaware Indians, to Fort Leavenworth. 


© fort Leavenworth to Big Blue Crossing—First conceived by Col. 
Stephen W. Kearney, this route ran from Fort Leavenworth west, 
passing at 8 mules the yunction with the route to the Kansas 
River, then continued west past Stranger Creek, to punctures with 
the St. Joseph Road near the Big Blue Crossing. 


© Fort Leavenworth to Kansas Rsver—Established by the military in 
1850, this route branched off the Fort Leavenworth to Big Blue 
route, 8 miles west of the fort. It continued past present 
Ozawkic, crossed Soldier Creek north of Topeka, and met the 
main Oregon-Calitornia Trail near Topeka. 


© Uniwn Ferry Alternate Route—This route branched off the main 
trail near Big Springs and ran south of present-day Topeka and 
the Papin’s Ferry Kansas River crossing for about 35 miles. The 
route continued up the south side of the Kansas River, passing 
near Smith Ferry, crossing the Kansas River near Union Town at 
the Umon Ferry, rejoining the main trail about 2 miles north of 
the nver near present-day Rossville. 


© St. Joseph—Another major jumping-off trail developed in 1844 
when the St. Joseph Road opened. Many emigrants traveled up 
the Missour: Raver to St. Joseph, disembarked there and contin- 
ued west to the gold fields. During the years 1849-1851, more 
gold seckers departed that yumping-off point than any other 
along the Missouri. After leaving the nver bottoms, the trail 
extended through rolling country to the west crossing the Wolf, 
Nemaha, and Big Blue Rivers before junctioning with the 
Independence Road west of Marysville. 


© Council Bluffs Area—Another mayor starting area grew in the 

later 1840s and 1850s near the mouth of the Platte, generally 
called the Council Bluffs area (later Greater Omaha) and included 
the Mormon Ferry to Winter Quarters, Kanesville, Bellevue, and 
Plattsmouth. Trails led westward from these jumping-off places, 
some on the north side of the Platte River otiers on the south 
side, together comprising the “Great Platte River Road.” 


© Nebraska City (old Ft. Kearny) —At about the same time, another 
major beginning location emerged south of the Council Bluffs 
area, first near the abandoned original Ft. Kearny on the west 
side of the Missourn River and later on this site (Nebraska City). 


From this location, came the earlier Oxbow Trail and the later 
Nebraska City Cutoff. 


Alternate Routes, Branches and Cutoffs of the California Trail 


Numerous alternate routes, branches, and cutoffs evolved through 
time as emigrants searched for easier and faster ways to reach their 
destinations. 


© Humboldt River route (1841)—The Bidwell-Bartleson Party of 
1841 made the first overland emigrant attempt ‘o reach northern 
California by way of the Humboldt River. Leaving the Oregon 
Trail near Soda Springs (Idaho), they followed the Bear River 
south, then turned west around the north end of the Great Salt 
Lake, searching for a way to the Humboldt River. Beyond Pilot 
Peak, they abandoned their remaining wagons, finally reaching 
the Humboldt River west of modern Elko, Nevada. Following 
the Humboldt River to its sink, the party then sought to cross 
the Sierra Nevada by turning southwest, where they struggled 
over the mountains somewhere near today’s Sonora Pass. 
Though their attempt to reach California was a failure, they had 
opened the trail along the Humboldt River, which would 
become the ¢ ary artery to California in following years. No 
west-bound en .grant parties tned to reach California directly 
overland in 1842. However, a small east-bound party of 13 
returned to Missouri using the Humboldt River route. 


© Raft River-Bishop Canyon route to the Humboldt River (1843)—- 
Joseph Chiles, a member of the Bidwell-Bartleson group, organ- 
ized an emigrant wagon party in 1843 and west of F:. Laramie 
met Joseph Walker who agreed to guide them. Due to a lack of 
supplies at Fr. Hall, Chiles and Walker divided their party into a 
pack train and wagon train. Chiles led the pack train trying to 
reach California through eastern Oregon by outflanking the 
Sierra Nevada. After a long and arduous trip, Chiles’ pack train 
reached Suttez’s Fort in November. Meanwhile, Walker had led 
his group to the Humboldt River (via the Raft River, City of 
Rocks, Goose Creek, Thousand Springs Valley, and Bishop 
Canyon) opening up the next segment of the California Trail, 
which became known as the Ft. Hall Road. After following the 
Humboldt to its sink, Walker and his party turned southwest, 
then south, retracing his route of 1833-34. They finally crossed 
the southern end of the Sierra Nevada through Walker Pass, and 
entered the southern part of the great Central Valley of 
Calitornia. 


© Sublette/Greenwood Cutoff and Truckee-Donner route (1844)—After 
having pioneered the Sublette/Greenwood Cutoff west of South 


Pass, the Elisha Stephens Party continued on the Oregon Trail to 
the Raft River where they followed the route used the previous 
year by the Walker party. Reaching the Humboldt sink, Stephens 
confronted the same dilemma that the parties of 1841 and 1843 
had faced—how to surmount the Sierra Nevada. Ar that critical 
juncture, they met and were guided by the Paiute Indian chief 
whom they named “Truckee.” He took them west across the 
Forty Mile Desert to the bend in the Truckee River south of Lake 
Pyramid. From there, Chief Truckee directed them to follow the 
river through two difficult canyons to an opening over the Sierra 
Nevada (later known as Donner Pass, but more accurately as 
Stephens Pass). Facing snow in late November, the Stephens 
Party left some of their wagons near Donner Lake and made it 
over the pass. 


© Dog Valley segment of the Truckee-Donner route and the Wells branch 


of the Raft River route (1845) —On Greenwood’s return trip from 
Sutter’s Fort in 1845, he worked out a permanent wagon route 
via Dog Valley that avoided the treacherous Truckee River gorge 
leading to Donner Pass. Apparently, after leaving Thousand 
Springs Valley, Greenwood and his two sons bypassed the Bishop 
Canyon route used the two previous years and reached the source 
of the Humboldt at the natural wells near present-day Wells, 
Nevada. From -he Humboldt Wells they turned west to meet the 
Bishop Canyon route, thereby opening up a new branch to reach 
the Humboldt Ruver. 


© Roller Pass (1846)—In late September of 1846, Greenwood 


found an easier route over the Sierra Nevada. This tume he led 
his party south of Donner Pass, up Coldstream Valley and 
Emigrant Canyon, then over the pass between Mr. Judah and 
Mt. Lincoln, which became known as Roller Pass (from the use 
of chains attached to wagons and pulled up steep slopes over 
rolling logs). This final realignment of the Truckee-Donner route 
completed the wagon route from the Truckee River to Sutter's 
Fort. 


© Applegate Trasl or Southern Xoad to Oregon (1846)—The year 


1846 witnessed a number cf trail openings. Seeking a safer and 
more direct route to the Wil'amette Valley in Oregon, the 
Applegate brothers, Jesse and Lindsey, along wits Levi Scott, led 
a group from the Willamette Valley into the northeastern corner 
of California, south around Goose Lake, then southwest through 
High Rock Canyon and over the Black Rock Desert, finally con- 
necting with the Humboldt River route at the northern up of 
today’s Rye Patch Reservoir. Soon a number of Oregon-bound 
envigrants branched off the Humboldt River route on this new 
Southern Road to Oregon (as it was also known). 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


© Hastings Cutoff :1846)—In 1846 Lansford Hastings led the first 
wagon train on a supposed shortcut west from Fr. Bridger. This 
party entered the Salt Lake Valley and crossed the Great Salt Lake 
Desert to connect with the California Trail where the South Fork 
of the Humboldt enters the Humboldt River. The Mormon exo- 
dus to Salt Lake Valley in 1847 would use the Hastings-Donner 
route from Fr. Bridger. During the gold rush years of 1849-50, 
some parties would follow Hastings’ desert trail west of Salt Lake 
City to the Humboldt Rover. 


© Cooke-Graham Wagon Road to Southern California (1846-48) — 
During the War with Mexico in 1846, Col. Cooke with his 
Mormon Battalion volunteers opened up a wagon road from 
Santa Fe to southern California, via the Rio Grande, San Pedro 
River, and Gila Raver. With an umportant realignment by Maj. 
Graham in 1848, via the Santa Cruz Ruver, this wagon road 
would become the principal route to Calitornia from the south- 
ern states and Mexice during the gold rush years. This route 1s 
also known as the Southern Trail. 


© Mormon Trai to Southern California (1848)—As a means of estab- 
lishing settlements in southern California, Mormon leadership 
arranged in late 1847 tor the opening of a trail from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles, utilizing a long segment of the Old Spanish 
Trail. By early 1848 Mormons had established a successful pack 
trail, which they soon developed into a wagon trail. Mormon 
guides would lead forty-niners who arrived late in the summer at 
Salt Lake City and feared to venture across the Sierra Nevada, on 
this newly opened wagon trail to southern Calitornia 


© Mormon-Carson Trai (1848)—A group ot tormer members of the 
disbanded Mormon Battalion to avoid the ngors of the Truckee- 
Donner route on their return to Salt Lake City, decided in the 
summer of 1848 to proncer a new route along the Humboldt 
Beginning at Pleasant Valley, cast of what would become 
Placerville, they tollowed ndges to the crest of the Sierra Nevada 
and then made their way over Carson Pass and along the Carson 
River to a point near modern Fallon, Nevada. From there they 
struck northwest to the bend in the Truckee River, where they 
joined the main California Trail. As they headed cast along the 
Humboldt River, the Mormon group met Chiles, again leading 
an emigrant train west, and informed him of their new wagon 
trail. Having been on the Carson River with the earlier Bidwell- 
Bartleson party, Chiles decided to turn southwest at the 
Humboldt sink and blaze a wagon trail to the Carson Ruver, 
about where the Mormon group had left it for the Truckee (a 
place during the gold rush known as “Rag Town.”) This final 
link across the Forty Mile Desert completed the opening of the 


important Mormon-Carson Trail (or Carson Trail) to the gold 
fields. 


© Hensiey’s Salt Lake Cutoff (1848)—In 1848, fronticrsman Samucl 


Hensley led his pack train back to Salt Lake Valley and rurned 
north then west around the Great Salt Lake to reach the 
California Trail at the western end of City of Rocks. Continuing 
along the Humboldt River, Hensley met the returning Mormon 
group, who had just opened up the Carson Trail, and told them 
about his new cutoff. At City of Rocks, the Mormon group 
found Hensley’s pack trail and took their wagons over it to Salt 
Lake Valley, thereby adapting the cutoff to wagon use. 


© Lassen Trai (1848)—Also in 1848, Peter Lassen and a small 


wagon train left the Humboldt via the Applegate Trail to reach 
his ranch in northern Sacramento Valley. Lassen turned off the 
Applegate Trail at the southern end of Goose Lake and led his 
party down the Pit River and beyond until the group became 
demoralized and in need of provisions. Fortunately, an Oregon 
group led by Peter Burnett and headed for the gold fields, caught 
up with Lassen’s party about 50 miles from his ranch. The 
Oregonians provided aid and assisted the stragglers. Though 
longer than the Truckee or Carson routes, the combined 
Applegate-Lassen Trails became the fourth major route to 
Calitormia during the gold rush. (The other three were the 
Truckee-Donner Route, the Mormon-Carson Trail, and the 
Cooke-Graham Wagon Road. ) 


© Hudspeth Cutoff (1849)—Benoni Hudspeth and John J. Myers, 


intending to shave days off their travel ame by bypassing Fr 
Hall, split off the California ‘irail in a westerly direction where 
the Bear River bends south at Soda Springs in southeastern 
Idaho. Six days later they reyoined the California Trail where it 
leaves the Raft River, probably far short of their hoped-for sav- 
ings in time and distance. Tre bulk of the remaining migranon 
tollowed this new Hudspeth Cutoff, though 1n fact it was not 
much of an improvement over the older Ft. Hall route. 


© Cherokee Trai to Califorma (1849-50 and the Overland Trail in 


Wyoming— The Cherokes Trail 1s unique in that it was primarily a 
route to the gold fields for members of the Cherokee Nation 
who had been forcibly resettled earlier in Indian Tei tory (later 
Oklahoma and Arkansas). Beginning in 1849 several wagon 
companies of Cherokee Indians along with some non-American 
Indians used existing trails and some that they pioneered to reach 
the main Oregon-California-Mormon Trail west of the Green 
River near Ft. Bridger. Leaving the Grand (Neosho) River at 
Grand Saline (in Oklahoma), they headed northwest to the Santa 
Fe Trail and followed it west to Bent’s Old Fort. From there they 


continued along the Arkansas River to Pueblo (Colorado) and 
then turned north along the Front Range of the Roc-y 
Mountains, passing northwesterly over the Laramie Plains to 
near Medicine Bow Butie (Wyoming) where they turned west to 
the Green River. After crossing the Green River and joining the 
main trail to Ft. Bndger, the Cherokee companies continued on 
existing trails to California. Also in 1850 Capt. Howard 
Stansbury of the Topographical Engineers, surveyed this route in 
southern Wyoming, which became know in the later 1850's as 
the Overland Trail and would be used by emigrants and the 
Overland Stage. 


© Southern Routes to California (1849)—To accommodate gold 
rushers flooding to California through the southern states in 
1849, several new wagon roads were opened that connected to 
the existing Southern Trail (Cooke-Graham Wagon Road of 
1846/48). For the gold rushers landing in the Gulf ports of 
Texas, two new roads crossed the unsettled western frontier of 
Texas to El Paso on the Rio Grande: the Upper Road from 
Austin and the Lower Road from San Antonio. From EI Paso 
emigrants could take several routes to link up with the Southern 
Trail. Two other wagon roads began at Fr. Smith, on the 
Arkansas-Indian Territory border. Both were surveyed and 
opened by Capt. Randolph Marcy dunng 1849: the Fr. Smith to 
Santa Fe Trail along the Canadian River (in Oklahoma) and the 
Fr. Smith to El Paso Trail (through northern Texas) 


Opening of Post-1849 Trails into Northern California 


The discovery of new gold fields up and down the Mother Lode 
country after 1849 led civic and entrepreneurial promoters to open up 
trails to their favored location in rapid succession. All of these trails 
branched off one of the three main northern routes to California and 
usually were opened from west to cast. Some proved successful while 
others were short lived or little used 


© Off the Truckee-Donner Route—Nevada City Road (1850), 
Beckwourth Trau (1851) to Bidwell Bar-Marvsville, and Henness 
Pass Road (1852) to Marvsville 


© Off the Mormon-Carson Route—Dagget Pass—Georgetown Pack 
Trail( 1850) to Georgetown, Johnson Cutoff (1850-51) to 
Placerville, Grizzly Flat Road (1852), Volcano Road (1852), 
Walker River-Sonora Trail (1852) to Sonora, Placer County 
Road( 1852) to Auburn, Luther Pass Trail (1854) ro shorten the 
Johnson Cutoff, and Big Tree Road (1856) to Stockton 
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© Off the Applegate Trail—Nobles Trail (1852) to Shasta City and 
the Yreka Trail (1852). 


Central Cutoffs during the 1850s 


During the California Gold Rush period of the 1850s emigrants 
and their guides pioneered numerous cutoffs and alternates to 
shorten their journey, Have more access to water and feed, or avoid 
river crossings. Most of these cutoffs and alternatives were on the 
central portion of the Oregon-California-Mormon Trails in 
Wyoming. 


© Childs Cutoff (1850)—Andrew Childs opened up a new route on 
the north side of the North Platte River from Ft. Laramie to 
where the south side trail had to cross to the north side in the 
vicinity of what would become Casper. This avoided a crossing of 
the North Platte River and the heavier traffic on the south side. 


© Seminoe Cutoff (early 1850s)—This cutoff takes its name from 
Basil LaJeunesse, known by Shoshoni Indians with whom he 
lived as Seminoc. It was opened up on the south side of the 
Sweetwater River sometim> in the carly 1850's, between Ice 
Slough and South Pass, to avoid several crossings of the river and 
Rocky Ridge. 


© Sublette/Greenwood Cutoff Alternates—To avoid the near 50 mile 
crossing of the waterless Sublette Cutoff, numerous alternates 
(cutoffs on cutoffs) opened up beginning in 1852. They can be 
divided conveniently between those that are east and west of the 
Green River. (The Sublette Cutoff arched over both east and 
west). East of the Green River were the Kinney Cutoffs (there 
were three) and their variant, the Baker-Davis Road, that 
branched off the Big Sandy River before crossing the Green 
River at various ferry sites. West of the Green River was the con- 
tinuation of the Kinney Cutofts known as the Slate Creck Cutoff. 
This cutoff eventually joined the Sublette Cutoff near Rocky 
Gap. Then in 1854 the Dempsey-Hockaday Cutoff branched off 
the Suble.te Cutoff in this vicinity and reached the main trail in 
Bear River Valley north of the Sublette Cutoff. Many of these 
cutofts on cutoffs between the Partung of the Ways and Bear 
River Valley could be used interchangeably. 


Government Roads in the Late 1850s. 


To ensure a stable and secure transportation and communication link 
with the fast growing far-western communities, Congress and the fed- 
eral government, after much political maneuvering duc to sectional 


concerns, funded construction for new roads and improvements on 

existing trails. Under the auspices of either the department of the 

interior or the department of war, three new roads directed toward 

© Lander Road (1858)—Frederick Lander laid out the Lander Road 

from South Pass to Fr. Hall, and then umproved the existing trail 
from Ft. Hall to City of Rocks. This became a primary route for 
emigrants beginning in 1858. Lander made other significant 
improvements on sections of the Applegate Trail and Nobles 
Trail in 1860, mainly enlarging water holes. The improved trail 
segment from the Humboldt to Honey Lake near Susanville was 
called the Road to Honey Lake. 


© Central Overland Trail (1859)—James Simpson, of the U.S. 
Topographical Engineers, constructed an alternate road from Fr. 
Bridger directly to Camp Floyd (later Fr. Crittendon) in 1858. 

In the following year, Simpson quickly laid out the Central 
Overland Trail from Camp Floyd to the Carson River. Because of 
increasing Indian depredations along the Humboldt River route, 
emigrant w: trains switched to Simpson’s new wagon road, 
especially during the Civil War period. In 1860-61, the Pony 
Express used this trail (deviating from it in some places). 


© Beale Road (1858) and Mojave Road (1859)—Edward Beale laid 
out the third new wagon road—the Beale Road—along the 35th 
parallel from Albuquerque, New Mexico, to the Mohave Villages 
on the Colorado River in 1858. In the following year, the mili- 
tary—supplying the new Ft. Mojave (at the Mohave villages) 
from Los Angeles—cxtended the Beale Road across the Mojave 
Desert. This desert extension west of the Colorado River to the 
Mormon Trail/Old Spanish Trail is known as the Mojave Road. 
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MORMON PIONEER NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The enabling iegislature authorized a route commemorating the 
1846-47 journcy of the Mormon Pioneer party (see maps | and 10- 
11). Table 3 summarizes the approximate number of trail miles by 
state. 


The National Trails System Act requires official route maps for each 
trail. For the Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trail the route has 
been digitized using ARC-INFO, a geographic information system. 
The description of the route will be published in the Federal Register. 


Historic Routes and Significant Resources 





























Illinois 2 
lowa 317 
Nebraska ---- 511 
Wyoming ----+--- 511 
To 74 
Total ts 1415 


If new research identifies more accurate trail locations, an official 
notice ci correction will be published. 


The route begins at Nauvoo, Illinois, a former Sauk and Fox Indian 
village located on the east bank of the Mississippi River. Under the 
leadership of Brigham Young, the original Pioneer party launched 
their exodus February 4, 1846, making the crossing by ferry to the 
Iowa shore. The route in lowa commenced at Sugar Creek Camp, 
where, on March 1, 1846, the main camp began to roll up the cast 
side of the Des Moines river, forded the river near Bonaparte, then 
paralleled the southern border of Iowa to the Corydon vicinity. From 
there they turned northward across the prairie to near Osceola, then 
traveled westward to the Council Bluff area and the Missouri river, 
arriving there on June 13, 1846. 


The Mormon pioneers crossed the Missouri River to enter the state 
of Nebraska on June 29, 1846. They established the Mormon settle- 
ment of Winter Quarters on the west bank, which was then frontier 
lands of the Omaha Indian Nation. That summer, advance parties 
traveled as far as the Elkhorn Loup and Niobrara valleys in quest of 
desirable wintering sites. 


The trek across Nebraska began from Winter Quarters in April 1847. 
The pioneers assembled first at the Crossing of the Elkhorn, then 
later at Liberty Pole Camp on the bank of the Platte, near Fremont. 
They followed the broad floodplain of the Platte River to Columbus, 
turned up the Loup Fork to pass Pawnee Mission, then crossed the 
Loup River near the 98th meridian and returned to the Platte River 
near Grand Island. 
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Brigham Young and his followers paralleted the north side of the 
Platte, measuring and recording their travel for future trail guidance. 
Upon reaching the junction of the North and South Forks of the 
Platte, they chose to move along the northern branch of the river 
where, on May 18, they found themselves opposite the camping 
grounds of Ash Hollow. Leaving the Sand Hills, they passed 
Chimney Rock, Courthouse Rock, and Scotts Bluff and left Nebraska 
on May 31 near Henry, where they could see the snow of Laramie 
Peak far in the west. 


Brigham Young and his pioneers entered the Wyoming territory on 
June 1, 1847, and camped in the vicinity of Fort Laramie (Ft. 
William), where they were joined by the Mississippi Branch of Latter- 


day Saints. After conferring with the fort’s inhabitants about trail con- 


ditions, they forded the North Platte River and continued west fo!- 
lowing the Oregon Trail to the Casper area where they established the 
Mormon Ferry to recross the river. 


They departed the North Platte to continue overland to the 
Sweetwater River and Independence Rock. The pioneers then pro- 
ceeded up that drainage to cross the Continental Divide at South 
Pass. In the Pacific drainage, they followed the Big Sandy and its trib- 
utary to the Green River. 


Leaving the Green River Valley, the Mormon pioneer party continued 
along the Oregon Trail to Fort Bridger, then followed the Donner- 
Reed Trail, crossing the Bear Rive:, and departed the state of 
Wyoming in the vicinity of the Needles. 


Entering the present day Utah, Brigham Young and his followers 
passed Cache Cave, then proceeded down the precipitous Echo 
Canyon, followed the Weber River north to Henefer, then turned 
away from the river and up the main canyon to Hogsback Summit. 
There they had their first real view of the Wasatch country. They con- 
tinued along the Donner-Reed route descending to East Canyon, 
then south along the creek to Mormon Flats. Here they turned west 
following Little Emigration Canyon to the bald and rocky crest of 
Big Mountain Pass. They rough-locked their wagon wheels for a 
straight-down descent to Mountain Dell Canyon where they took a 
southerly direction. The route then swung west over the dividing 
ridge of Little Mountain Summit, the last summit on the long trail, 
and to a sharp descent to Emigration Canyon. The final travel was on 
the short but treacherous winding and narrow canyon fluor of “This 
is the Place.” The pioneer scouts first reached the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake on July 21, 1847; the main body on July 22, and their 
leader, Brigham Young, due to illness followed the main body two 
days later. 
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PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The enabling legislation authorized a route of approximately 2,000 
miles, including the original route and subsequent route changes, 
extending from Sr. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California, as 
described in the 1987 Feastbility Study. Separate legislation in 1992 
and a feasibility study resulted in the secretary of the interior adding 
the route from Sacramento to San Francisco in 1997. Table 4 summa- 
rizes the approximate number of trail miles by state and includes the 
mileage trom the Sacramento to San Francisco route. 


The general route is shown on maps 1-6. It is difficult to identify a 
specific set of miles for the Pony Express route because it changed 
thirugh time, particularly after its starting point moved to Atchison, 
Kanisas. 


The National Trails System Act requires official route maps for each 
trail. For the Pony Express National Historic Trail the route has been 
digitized using ARC-INFO, a geographic information system. The 
description of the route will be published in the Federal Register. It 
new research identifies more accurate trail locations, an official notice 
of correction will be published. 


For the most part the eastern segment of the route foilows the 
Oregon, California, and Mormon Pioneer trails through Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. The trail then fUllows the Mormon Pioneer 
Trail and the Salt Lake cutoff of the California Trail from Fort Bridger 
to Salt Lake City. 


It broke from the Hastings Cutoft of the California Trail and headed 
south to avoid the Great Salt Lake. It then proceeded westerly 
through the barren, desolate desert toward present-day Nevada. The 
next portion of the route covered high desert and crossed several 
mountain ranges to Carson City. Then the trail turned south to 
Genoa, where it reconnected with the Johnson Cutoff of the 
California Trail. It followed the Carson River and scaled the Sierra 
Nevada at Echo Summit. From the summit the trail generally fol- 
lowed what is now old Highway 50 through Placerville to 
Sacramento, California. 


Significant Resources 


The National Trails System Act provides for the identification of 
high-potential sites and segments. High-potential sites and segrnents 
have been selected using the criteria established in the act. Criteria for 
consideration as a high-potential site include historic significance, 
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Historic Trail — Route Miles. by State 





State Miles 
Niet ath icierseeenibicicnsieninnens 1 
Saad cxsserexterensienintanernn 39 
Nebraska <-r++sssseseeeereeeseeeeeeees 441 
Ore) 10)¢-\0 (0 Meee 16 
TN eee 540 
LN, sccsvertndirsunssuceentoasexiaontnn 241 
NARA enrsctersmnsercienyaenennnsees 404 
Californias -++++eeeesececscccccssccevees 223 
Total 2,005 


presence of visible historic remnants, scenic quality, and relative free- 
dom from intrusion. High-potential segments are those segments of a 
trail that afford high quality recreation experience in a portion of the 
route having greater than average scenic values or affording an oppor- 
tunity to vicariously share the experience of the original users of a his- 
toric route. Each site or segment must have the potential to interpret 


the trails’ historical significance and to provide opportunities for high- 


quality recreation. 


This plan acknowledges that the lists of high-potential sites and seg- 
ments for each trail must be flexible requiring periodic updates. 
Under both alternatives, the pian provides a mechanism for their 
modification and revision when new information becomes available, 
or when the integrity of trail resources is compromised. 


All of the information on sites and segments gathered during the 
planning process and submissions received from resource managers 
and trail organizations through September 18, 1997, have been 
entered into a database management system. This database will be 
made available to the Long Distance Trails Office. In the future it will 
be linked to the GIS mapping effort completed as part of this plan- 
ning process. 
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Revisions have been made to the lists of high-potential sites and seg- 
ments for each trail to reflect comments received during the internal 
review process. 
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OREGON NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL: 
HIGH-POTENTIAL SITES AND SEGMENTS UPDATE 


Modifications to the original listing of sites and segments identified in 
the Comprehenswe Management and Use Plan tor the Oregon National 
Historic Trail have resulted in the addition of 5 segments and 20 
sites, the modification of 1 segment, and the deletion of 7 sites. 


Appendixes F and G include a comprehensive list of high-potential 
resources identified during the planning process. Appendix H includes 
a list of additional sites and segments that at this ume do not appear 
to merit inclusion among the former. 


Table 5 indicates the number of high-potential sites and segments by 
state. Table 6 displays the mileage of segments by state. 
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CALIFORNIA AND PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC 
TRAILS: HIGH-POTENTIAL SITES AND SEGMENTS 


From the extensive list of submissions, 264 sites and 53 segments list- 
ed in tables 7 and 8 have been identified as high-potential (for a more 
comprehensive description cf these resources, see appendixes C and D 
and maps 2-6). The segments total 1,935 miles. Some of these sites 
and segments have already been classified as high-potential in the 
plans for the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer Trails. 


This list can be modified in the future to add sites and segments that 
additional research might indicate to be worthy of inclusion. Sites and 
segments can also be deleted from this list. 


A list of sites and segments that may merit inclusion as high-potential 
sites and segments in the future was submitted during the planning 
process and ts presented in appendix E. 


Table 5: Oregon National Historic Trail — 
High-Potential Sites and Segments by State 
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Table 6: Oregon National Historic Trail — 


Mileage of High-Potential Seqments 





State Segments of Miles 
ee snirseninesinnneenenenenein Sicciecenceneeenaied 6 
WYOMING «rreeersereeeeeeeereeeneee 5 ccccccccceccescces 239 
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OPO GON ++sessesseeesneseeneneenenees © iceeteenrrens 82 
Total 15 442 


Table 7: California & Pony Express 
,National Historic Trails — 
High-Potential Sites and Segments by State 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


LF lel[- g: California & Pony Express National Historic 
Trail — Mileage of High-Potential Segments 
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MORMON PIONEER NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL: 
HIGH-POTENTIAL SITES AND SEGMENTS UPDATE 


The update of the original listing of sites and segments identified in 
the 198] Comprehensive Management and Use Plan for the Mormon 
Pioneer National Historic Trail have resulted in the addition of 3 seg- 
ments, the modification and extension of 3 segments, the addition of 
7 sites, and the deletion of 33 sites. The plan did not specify mileage 
for some of the initial protection segments, but a examination of the 
document maps reveals about 40 miles of trail being identified as 
high-potennal. This plan expands that mileage to 303 miies, a sub- 
stantial increase. 


Sites deleted from the list ot high-potential sites fail to meet the crite- 
ria for high-potential described in the legislation or are not associated 
with the pioneer trip of 1846-47. The original plan rated most of 
these sites C-2 indicating that they were of low priority and related to 
the period after the pioneer migration. However, many of these sites 
are part of the expanded high-potential segments and would continue 
to receive the protection such designation entails. Other sites have 
been deleted because there is disagreement as to their location. 


Appendixes I and J include a comprehensive list of high-potential 
resources identified during the planning process. Appendix K includes 
a list of additional sites and segments that at this time do not appear 
to merit inclusion among the former. 


Table 9 indicates the number of high-potential sites and segments by 
state. Table 10 displays the mileage of segments by state. 
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High-Potential Sites and Segments by State 
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Mileage of High-Potential Segments 
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Introduction 








This plan serves as the comprehensive management and use plan tor 
the Calitorma and the Pony Express National Historic Trails. It also 
updates the existing Comprehensive Management and Use Plans tor 
the Oregon and Mormon fone zr Nanonal Hastone Trails that were 
developed in 1981. The selocted goals and actions proposed in this 
document will provide overall administrative and management diree- 
non tor all tour trails tor at least the next 15 to 20 vears 


The alternatives presented assume that tor cach specitic provision, 
ALL tour trails would be equally attected. However, in instances 
where the proposed actions would be pertinent only to a specitic trail, 
they are clearly indicated 


Some clements of the.¢ alternatives were part of the orginal plans tor 
the Oregon and Mormon Proneer Trat's. The Oregon plan established 
a 0.5-mile protection corndor tor all the high-potential segments. The 
Mormon Proncer plan identified short- and long-term resource inven- 
tory and monitoring strategies 


Iwo alternatives tor the administranon of the trails are presented in 
this document. Both alternatives aim to balance resource preservation 
and visitor usc, thus sanstving the purposes of the National Trails 
Svstem Act “to provide tor the outdoor recreation needs of an 
expanding population” and “to promote the preservanon of, public 
access to, travel within, and enyovment and appreciation of the open 
air, outdoor arcas and historic resources of the nation” 


Alternanve | (continuation of current conditions) retlects the wide 
variability in administration and management, resource protection 
Strategics, interpretation, visitor experience, and use that exists today 
The alternative notes how resource protection, trail marking, and 
interpretation have been ongoing processes and how increasing levels 
of cooperation and coordination are becoming more common among 
the various trail partners 


Alternative 2 (the proposal—enhanced conditions and a historic trails 
partnership) focuses on attaining the highest possible degree ot 
resource protection and an enhanced public expenence through edu- 
canon and the direct retracing of trails segments. This would be 
accomplished through cooperanon among all trail partners, increasing 
awareness of the need to work together, and communicating what 1s 
being planned and what ts actually being done. It calls tor the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive strategy for resource protecnion, includ- 
ing an ambitious program to inventory and monitor resources. This 
program would bring together, in one location, information currently 
dispersed among the various paiiners 


The alternatives presented in this plan emphasize the evelving nature 
of trail resources in terms of their historic significance and theu 
degree of untegrityv. The assessment of their significance may change as 
research reveals new information. Resource integrity may also be 

reas: syed in hight of additonal data. An interpretive program that 
permuts Visite:s to retrace routes and interact with resources and tle 
ble cnough to incorporate the latest research would be an essential 
component of both alternatives 


For the management of the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer National 

Histone Trails, provisions regarding site certification, resource moni- 
toring, the servicewide memorandum of understanding, and revisions 
to the lists of high potential sites and segments, and others would be 


as described in the prop val (alternative 2) 


Phe desenprions ot che alternatives are divided into three sections that 
correspond with the administrative objectives identified tor this plan 
— administration and management, resource protection, interpreta 
tion, visitor experience, and use. The proposal also includes a fourth 
section on recommended studies that would apply to both alterna 
tives Lables 11 and 12 at the end of this section summarize the alter 
narives and the projected impacts trom implementing the alternatives 
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Alternative 1 
(Continuation of 
Current 
Conditions) 








The NPS Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City implements 
the authorities of the National Trails System Act. The adoption of this 
alternative does not mean that present planning and management 
activities would be stopped. It assumes that the National Park Service 
and on-the-ground s'": and segment managers would respond to 
future needs and problems in a manner similar to the way they are 


currently operating. 


Administration and Management 
FEDERAL LEVEL 


Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, 
and other Federal Agencies 


The Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service manage the 
largest segments of the four trails (over 26% of the trail lands are 
under their jurisdiction). Currently there are 34 BLM districts and 6 
state offices invelved in the management of trail lands. The trails cross 
21 national forests and numerous ranger districts. In addition to serv- 
ing as on-the-ground managers, the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service develop statewide plans and area-specific plans, 
maintain the trail, offer general and specific interpretive programs, 
provide interpretive waysides, map the trail and document trail 
resources, review planning and policy documents, and protect adja- 
cent lands from adverse uses. These agencies manage land use activi- 
ties on or near these trails in conformance with existing land use plans 
and applicable laws. They are also in charge of law enforcement activi- 
ties in the lands under their surisdictions. 


The overall management of national historic trail resources at the fed- 
eral agency level varies dramatically between units and lacks formal 
coordination. Trail management functions are shared among different 
offices throughout the country and among various disciplines (arche- 
ologists, historians, recreation planners, etc.) within these offices. 


Some trail resources are managed by the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Department of Defense. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has over- 
sight responsibility for trail resources on American Indian lands. 


National Park Service 
(Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City) 


NPS administration of the four trails is centered at the Long Distance 
Trails Office in Salt Lake City, Utah. The superintendent of the Long 
Distance Trails Office is responsible for interstate and interregional 
coordination, strengthening incentives for nonfederal land ownership 
and/or management, and reliance on nonprofit groups to carry out a 
substantial share of the intent of the National Trails System Act. 


Specifically NPS admunistrative tasks include the following: 
* managing and analyzing trail resource data 
* overseeing research and documentation 
* monitoring trail problems 
* land protection through cooperating partners 
* interpreting the trails 
* advocacy for the protection of trail resources 
* conducting sign and marking programs 
* coordinating with federal, state, and local governments 
* offering technical assistance in all aspects of trail planning 
* certifying trail sites and segments 
* reviewing and commenting on proposals affecting the trails 
* promoting the trails 
* managing the challenge cost-share program 


* establishing partnerships with citizen-based trail groups, 
such as the Oregon California Trails Association (OCTA) 


* maintaining the official maps for the trails 


This office is associated in particular with the Bureau of Land 
Management. Support services are negotiated and provided for com- 
munications (computer, electronic mail, telephone services), office 


supplies, mail, photocopying, and graphics. 


Professional support for the GIS database for the trails would be pro- 
vided by agency staffs or specialists under contract with the trails 
office. This would not only require GIS professionals but also work 
stations equipped with computer hardware and software 


At present the staff consists of the superintendent, an interpretive 
planner, and an administrative support assistant 


The annual budget for administering the four trails is $380,000. In 
order to continue at about the same level, approxiately $60,000 per 
year would need to be added to protect resources, provide interpretive 
services, and technical assistance. 
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ALTERNATIVES. INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


STATE LEVEL 


The states crossed by the trails have long been involved in protecting, 
interpreting, and managing trail resources. Many important sites and 
segments are currently protected as state parks or other state-held 
properties. Cooperation regarding trail resource protection may con- 
tinue to be relanvely limited both within the agencies in each state, 
but especially among the states. 


LOCAL LEVEL 


Local agencies, land preservation groups, private landowners, and 
trail associanions play important, yet different, roles in preserving trail 
resources. Local agencies at the county and ity level are involved in 
trail promotion and in many cases the management of important trail 
resources. Tratl associations provide a powerful and effective con- 
stituency for the preservation and public enjoyment of trail resources. 
These associations have assisted with the identification of significant 
resources and routes and continue to work closely with trail managers 
and administrators to mark trails, establish interpretive waysides, and 
participate in other outreach activities. 


Cooperation among all of the trail partners, for the most part, is 
informal and dependent on personal contacts. 


SERVICEWIDE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


In 1995 the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the Forest Service signed a servicewide memorandum of under- 
standing intended “to assure and expand continued long-term intera- 
geucy coordination and cooperation for the planning, preservation, 
administration, management, and operation of national historic trails 
as authorized in the National Trails System Act” (see appendix B). In 
the memorandum the three agencies agree to do the following: 


* Develop appropriate organizational structures to facilitate this 
interagency cooperation. 


* Develop staff assignments from trail managing agencies to the 
administrative office responsible for overall coordination of a spe- 
cific national historic trail. 


* Cooperatively coordinate contacts with external constituents. 


* Promote efficient coordination of public and private funding to 
support national historic trail activities. 


* Coordinate agency budge: submissions for these historic trails 


* Facilitate federal coordination of national historic trails by agree- 
ing to the transfer of funds, personnel, and services. 


* Agree to establish interagency positions or an electronic commu- 
nication network in their trails office(s) to coordinate planning, 


* Idenafy agency personnel at all levels of the organization who 
work with national historic trails as part of their regular duties. 
Furthermore, each agency shall provide the services of these indi- 
viduals, as appropriate and feasible, to cooperatively implement 
this servicewide memorandum of understanding. 


Although increased communication the three federal agencies 
is becoming more prevalent, formal implementation of the provisions 
identified above has been quite limited and dependent on personal 
and professional contacts. 


COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT AGREEMENTS 


The Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City develops memoran- 
dums of understanding, cooperative agreements, or interagency agree- 
ments, as needed, with other public agencies and private entities. 
Similar networks of agreements support most of the other national 
scenic and historic trails in the national trails systems. These tools are 
governed by the provisions of the “Federal Assistance and Interagency 
Agreements Guideline” (NPS-20). 


Generally the agreements can be established with agencies or entities 
that are responsible for major sites or that help to achieve administra- 
tive and management objectives for the trail. Any appropriate and 
legal provision can be incorporated in such agreements. Possible pro- 
visions can include trail marking, development and management 
activities, support facilities, access and interpretation, right-of-way 
agreements with private landowners, technical assistance, and fund- 
raising activities. The agreements can last for a definite period of time 
(usually five years) and can be reviewed and renewed as appropriate. 


Currently, a few cooperative management agreements for these four 
trails are in place. Once trailwide planning has been completed, addi- 
nonal agreements will be drawn. 


PUBLIC AWARENESS 


Raising public awareness of the trails and building public support for 
their continued protection are important goals of the federal, state, 
and local agencies and of the trail associations. 


Federal, state, and local agencies involved in the administration or 
direct management of the four historic trails, as well as nonprofit 
organizations, continue to work independently to increase the aware- 
ness of national historic trails. However, there is no overall coor- 
dination for programs. Many projects are organized by a variety of 
groups and take place in a varicty of settings. Trail talks, tours, gift 
Catalogs, and adopt-a-site programs are ways to raise public awareness 
of the trails. 


TRAIL MARKING 


The National Trails System trail marker logos are established under 
authority of sections 3(a)(4) and 7(c) of the National Trails System 
Act. As official insignia of the United States Government they are 
protected from unauthorized uses, manutacture, and sale in the 
United States (code 18 USC 701). Therefore all uses of these trail 
marker logos must be approved and authorized in writing by the 
superintendent of the Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City. 
“TM” in the lower night corner indicates a marker is in the process of 
service mark protection. “R” indicates full protection by the U.S. 
Patent Office. 


The National Park Service provides trail marker logos for the national 
historic trails. Logos unique to the California and Pony Express Trails 
have been incorporated into the official rounded triangular shape of 
the national trails system marker (see appendixes O and P). They are 
used only for specific applications that help to further the purposes of 
the trail, and can only be used when authorized by the superintend- 
ent. Specifications for use of the logo are provided by National Park 
Service. 


National historic trails markers for California and Pony Express 
National Historic Trails have been, and will continue to be, placed on 
posts at appropriate locations along the routes of the trails and along 
auto-tour routes. Where the trails cross federal protection com- 
ponents, markers can be erected and maintained by the managing 
agency, in accordance with standards established by the secretary of 
the interior. Where the trails cross nonfederal lands, markers can be 
provided to cooperating agencies or private interests, in accordance 
with cooperative agreements,-and they can be erected and maintained 
by those entities. The trail logos will also be placed at sites certified 
under the National Trails System Act. 
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Various kinds of durable posts are used to mark trails on both federal 
and nonfederal lands. Where the trails extend across cultivated lands 
or other developed areas, the posts are located at the edges of these 
areas or placed in a way that does not interfere with the established 
land uses. No markers are erected on privately owned land without 
the owner’s consent. Additional temporary markers might be used to 
help establish a designated footpath along a preferred alignment. 


Carsonite, concrete, railroad rails, and wooden posts have been ran- 
domly used to mark the trails. The various generations of historic 
signs and blazings that have been erected by various groups would 
remain in place. 


VCLUNTEERS AND LIABILITY 


The administration of historic trails is greatly dependent on the 
cftorts of volunteers. However, there is a lack of formal coordination 
among the individuals or parties volunteering. 


The Volunteers in the Parks and in the Forests Act of 1969 provides a 
means tor the NPS to protect cooperating landowners and others 
who volunteer to help with trail management, use, and resource pro- 
tection trom liability claims. The states through which the trails pass 
all have legislation to protect landowners from liability due to the use 
ot their holdings by the public for camping, hiking, sightseeing, or 
other approved recreational activities. This provision applies when the 
public uses private lands without charge or other consideration. 


Resource Protection 
PROTECTIUN PLAN 


One part of this plan required in section 5 of the National Trails 
System Act is “a protection plan for any high potential historic sites 
or high potential route segments.” Few, if any, of the protection 
acuions identified for the Oregon and the Mormon Pioneer National 
Historic Trails in 1981] have been implemented. 


The following are considered crucial in protecting trail resources are 


currently being addressed in a variety of ways. 


High-Potential Sites and Segments 


Currently, protection 1s largely limited to the identification of sites 
and se »ments and general recommendations for their administration. 
The following criteria used to identify these resources are based on 


the National Register of Historic Places and the National Trails 
System Act: 


* significance to the trail (based on documentation and/or 
archeological research) 


* integrity of the physical remains 

* integrity and quality of the setting 

* opportunity for high-quality recreation evoking the historic 
trail experience 


* opportunity to interpret the primary period of trail use 


The Long Distance Trails Office will be the gathering point for new 
submissions to these lists and will cooperate with other federal man- 
agers, trail associations, trail scholars, and state historic preservation 
offices in updating the lists, including additions, deletions, and modi- 
fications. The criteria used to identify the initial list of high-porential 
sites will also be used to make these changes. 


In addition, beginning in 2000, and every two years, the OCTA chap- 
ters, under the auspices of the OCTA national organization will con- 
vene representatives of the various historic trail communities, includ- 
ing other trail organizations, such as the National Pony Express 
Association, the Mormon Trail associations, and the Pony Express 
Trail Association, federal, state, and k» a] managers, state historic 
preservation offices, and individual scholars to review and make rec- 
ommendations regarding additions, deletions, and modifications to 
the lists of high-potential sites and segments. These recommendations 
will be forwarded to the Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake 
City, which will publish the modified updates. 


There are some trail resources that might not meet the criteria for 
inclusion on the lists of high-potential sites and segments. Their visual 
integrity might be compromised or they might have incomplete his- 
toric documentation, or there might not be enough evidence to assess 
their significance. As the status of these resources is reassessed or clar- 
ified, they could be considered for additional protection. 


Resource Inventory 


Federal agencies are authorized to inventory resources for the lands 
under their jurisdiction. However, the shortage of funds has prevent- 
ed the systematic inventory of trail resources. Currently, there is no 
central repository for data, inventory forms vary considerably from 
place to place, and the amount and detail of information is inconsis- 
tent. In addition, the sharing of inventory data is sporadic, and there 
is little inventory data for resources on private lands. 


Alternative 1 (Continuation of Current Conditions) 


The Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City will work with 
appropriate technical staff to incorporate the databases generated dur- 
ing the course of the planning process into the GIS system used to 
map the routes and trail resources. 


Trail Mapping 


Currently, paper maps exist at varying scales ranging from 1:24,000 
to 1:1,000,000. There are electronic maps for some resource areas. 
Some states are in the process of developing sets of maps for these 
trails, but the level of detail is not consistent and geographic projec- 
tions vary from project to project. In addition, the software used is 
not always compatible. 


As part of this alternative, GIS maps will continue to be generated at 
1:100,000 scale with high-potential sites and segments identified for 
each quadrangle. Although the digitized routes and the locations of 
the sites have not been field-tested (except for the state of Oregon and 
a couple of routes in California), this effort constitutes the first 
attempt to bring together route information for these four trails. 
Maps at this scale are limited in their locational accuracy for trail 
resources and their applicability for on-the-ground management, yet 
the mapping project demonstrates the need to systematize current 
information and to make it available to all the partners and other 
interested parties. 


Effectively integrating GIS into the management of historic trail 
resources requires long-term technical support, with additional fund- 
ing and staffing. The database generated for this project can be eftec- 
tively integrated with databases from other agencies and partners to 
provide easy access to one reliable source of information for all trail 
resources. 


The Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City will require long- 
term technical support to effectively use the existing database. 
Expanding GIS mapping to incorporate all the California routes not 
already in the database will continue to be a priority. 


Carrying Capacity 


The National Trails System Act requires that national trail compre- 
hensive management and use plans provide “an identified carrying 
capacity of the trail and a plan for its implementation,” burt to date, 
this provision of the legislaon has not been implemented 1n individ- 
ual plans. To do s2 would require an agreement among the partners 
about what constitutes a trail resource (see the “Affected 
Environment” section), and about a methodology to assess carrying 


ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


capacity, as v-ell as a high level of coordination and cooperation 
among the managers of trail resources. At the moment there are no 
plans to carry out this type of analysis. 


Research Needs 


At present, no systematic way of - vordinating and identifying 
research needs exists. Even though such a program was called for 
both in the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer plans, it has never been 
implemented. Under this alternative a historic resource study will be 
developed tor the Oregon and Calitornia National Historic Trails. 
Historic resource studies were completed for the Pony Express and 
Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails in 1994 and 1991, respec- 
tively. 


Protection Tools 


A vanety of existing tederal programs can be of assistance in the 
administration and management ot trail resources (see Appendix M 
tor a description of these programs). Some of the land designations 
resulting trom these programs, such as ac Bureau of Land 
Management's Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC), are 
being effectively utlized to protect umportant trail resources, such as 
South Pass, Wyoming. 


Other tools to protect trail-related resources include casements, dona- 
tion / bargain sale, tee-simpl> ownership, agreements, and local land 
protecnon and regulatory processes (see appendix L for further 
description of the “tools” available tor resource protection) 


An important distinction needs to be made between the authorizing 
icgislanion tor these trails. Unlike the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer 
Trails, the Calitornia and Pony Express legislation allows tor the tee- 
simple purchase by the Federal Government of properties along these 
trails based on the willing consent of the landowner. Consideration ot 
such purchases 1s limited to sites and segments not already protected, 
that are determined to be specially important for public interpretation 
or trail continuity, and that require careful management to preserve 
resource integrity. Fee-simple purchase might also be considered for 
historically significant sites or segments where the landowner did not 
want fo participate in a Cooperative agreement and the icsources were 
deteriorating. In such cases, state and local agencies and nonprofit 
groups will be encouraged to acquire an appropriate interest. 


NPS acquisition does not necessarily mean that the National Park 
Service would directly manage a property. In the cooperative spirit of 
the National Trails System Act, as amended, the National Park Service 


would seek local sponsors, including government agencies or private 
groups, to manage the resources. 


Management Corridors 


The Comprehensive Management and Use Plan tor the Oregon Trail 
recommended that “eventually a corridor averaging a half mile wide 
centered along the trail along the full length of each of the seven 
cross-country segments (318 miles) should be protected from the 
kinds of use and development which may adversely impact the 
Oregon Trail.” The similar plan for the Mormon Pioneer Trail did not 
make any specific recommendations in this regard. 


Most federal agencies have not established management corridors 
within their jurisdictions. There are a few exceptions. In some BLM 
resource areas a management corridor extends 0.25 miles from the 
center of the trail. The BLM Green River Resource Area in south- 
western Wyoming has recently implemented a plan (1998) that estab- 
lishes a 6-mile-wide management corridor in the area around South 
Pass Management Unit and a 2-mile-wide management corridor 
along the Lander Road. The BLM Winnemucca Resource Area also 
has established a two-mile wide management corridor along certain 
portion of the Applegate route. 


SITE CERTIFICATION 


Trail segments and trail-related sites on nonfederal lands are officially 
included as part of a designated national historic trail if they are certi- 
tied as protected segments by the secretary of the interior. Current!y 
there 1s one certified site tor the Oregon National Historic Trail (Fort 
Henrietta, Oregon), but none for the Mormon Pioneer National 
Historic Trail. 


Certification could help to ensure that sites or segments outside feder- 
al jurisdiction meet the basic preservation, interpretation, or recre- 
ation functions of the National Trails System Act (sec. 5{b][11]) and 
any other prescribed criteria. The certification program is one of the 
most important ways in which the federal administering agency can 
toster partnerships ‘iti nonfederal landowners throughout the trails 
corridor. 


The proposed certification process for the Oregon California, 
Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express, National Historic Trails is as fol- 
lows: 


1) The National Park Service would pursue early coordination with 
potential applicants to ensure that they fully understood the site/ 


segment certification procedures and to aid in their application 
efforts. 


2) Applicants would be required to document their resources and 
interpretive programs. Environmental or other compliance pro- 
cedures would have to be completed. 


3) The National Park Service would provide technical assistance on 
issues related to cultural or natural resource compliance. 


4) The National Park Service and the applicants would determine 
management objectives for the site/segiment, and management 
responsibilities would be outlined. For smaller sites and seg- 
ments, the application could replace more detailed management 
planning and formal cooperative agreements. 


On completion of official certification, the public would be informed 
through appropriate trail information programs that the site or scy- 
ment was available for public use and enjoyment. 


Certification is not permanent; it can be renewed subject to satisfacto- 
ry performance of the terms of the agreement. Decertification would 
result in the removal of the site or segment from trail information 
programs and the removal of trail logo markers for the area. Other 
actions might be taken as well, depending on the terms of certifica- 
tion. 


CHALLENGE COST-SHARE PROGRAMS 


Challenge cost-share programs were developed to increase and 
strengthen partnerships in the preservation and improvement of cul- 
tural, natural, and recreational resources for which federal land-man- 
aging agencies are responsible. Each agency’s program is slightly dit- 
ferent. The NPS program p:ovides a maximum of 50% federal cost- 
sharing funds to expedite and complete mutually beneficial protects. 
The program requires the partner to provide matching share contribu- 
tions — furds, equipmen, supplies, in-kind labor — from nonfederal 
sources. Partners include nonfederal entities such as individuals, 
educational institutions, private nonprofit organizations, philanthropic 
organizations, charitable groups, or nonfederal (1.¢., state, local, or 
tribal) agencies or governments. The current maximum amount that 
can be awarded to a project in any given year is $30,000. 


If the project occurs on federal land, it has to relate to a need identi- 
fied in an approved planning document. If a project 1s outside federal 
land, it should address a critical resource threat or unmet public need. 
Funds can be used for any project that protects, preserves, improves, 
or interprets sites and segments recognized as components of the 
national historic trails, whether on federal, state, or private lands. 
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Ideally, all nonfederal sites should receive certification before challenge 
cost-share projects are authorized for those sites. Projects conducted 
on the nanonal historic trail corridors in the past have included 
archival research, trail mapping, trail marking, the development of 
interpretive waysides, archeological surveys, interpretive publications, 
the restoration of historic markers, and the development of museum 
exhibits. 


Challenge cost-share is not a grant program in which the funds are 
given to the partner organization to carry out the project without 
agency collaboration. It is a reimbursable program in which the part- 
ner organizations do the work, and are then reimbursed for their 
costs. Nearly all projects are structured as cooperative agreements 
between the federal agency and the partner organization. These agree- 
ments are required to meet the legal criteria for cooperative agree- 
ments under the Federal Grants and Cooperative Agreement Act. The 
National Park Service then becomes an active partner with the appli- 
cant in developing and carrying out the proposed project. 


Advanced payments for goods or services cannot not be authorized 
under cooperative agreements. The National Park Service reimburses 
the partner organization monthly upon presentation of a written 
invoice. Challenge cost-share funds are appropriated by Congress on 
an annual basis, and funding levels vary from year to year. Funding 
available for the four trails addressed by this document during -ecent 
vears has been as high as $110,000. 


RESOURCE MONITORING 


Trail visitation will probably continue to increase during years when 
commemorative events take place. Sesquicentennials and other cele- 
brations attract large number of visitors. Some trail resources are able 
to withstand these increases without experiencing major negative 
impacts; however, they still require special monitoring. The Long 
Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City assists in developing and 
reviewing plans to coordinate the events and monitor their impact on 
trail resources. The coordination of events and monitoring of impacts 
is the responsibility of different agencies; the individual entities partic- 
ipating in the event have to rely on informal communication net- 
works to make sure that no violations will occur as a result. 


Interpretation, Visitor Experience, and Use 
INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation for all four trails is cooperatively developed by federal, 
state, local, and private agencies and entities. The Long Distance 


Trails Office in Salt Lake City and other NPS support offices assist in 
developing cooperative agreements for interpretive facilities and pro- 
grams and jrovide limited funding and technical assistance to state, 
local, or private organizations that are engaged in interpreting the 
trails experience. 


interpretive Themes and Subthemes 


Interpretive themes and subthemes have been identified for the 
Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails (see the “Historical Overview and Interpretive 
Themes” section for a comprehensive list of interpretive themes and 
subthemes). The same themes and subthemes will be used under both 
alternatives to provide the framework and guidance for interpreting 
the trails in an integrated and systematic way. The same framework 
will be applicable regardless of the organization, agency, group, or 
individual responsible for the management of a particular site or seg- 
ment. 


All four trails played an important role in the American westward 
expansion in the 19th century. Their stories guide the interpretation 
of the accounts unique to each trail and enhance distinct experiences 
in successive landscape settings. 


Interpretive Media and Outreach Activities 


Both the federally protected and the certified components of the trails 
provide opportunities for visitors to retrace the routes, interact with 
trail resources, understand and appreciate the history and significance 
of the trails and related resources, and illustrate the larger story of 
America’s westward expansion. 


© Wayside Exhilits — The federal partners, in cooperation with 
state and local agencies anc trail organizations, help in develop- 
ing an interpretive wayside exhibit system at points along the 
trails. In most cases these waysides are at or near high-potential 
sites and segments. 


© Publications — Brochures and other publications are important 

for interpreting the four national historic trails. Some brochures 
include a map of an entire trail and the associated high-potential 
sites and segments and provide a historical overview of the trail’s 
stories and important visitor information. Some brochures focus 
On specific sites, segments, or events. Various entities along the 
trail publish pamphlets and small publications interpreting local 
trail resources. 


Alternative 1 \Continuation of Current Conditions) 


© Outreach Actiwities — The Long Distance Trails Office, in cooper- 
ation with the federal partners and trail associations, assist with 
outreach activities in local schools and in the creation of publica- 
tions of the National Trails System Act, and public education 
comprises an important element of the ongoing efforts to pro- 
mote these trails and to increase the public’s awareness and 
appreciation of the trails. The Long Distance Trails Office in Salt 
Lake City and the federal partners, through cooperative agree- 
ments, assist and encourage various groups to seck matching 
funds for such purposes. 


interpretive Programs and Facilities 


Currently there are many interpretive programs and facilities. Facilities 
range from formal visitor centers, to kiosks, wayside exhibits, individ- 
ual interpretive signs, and trail markers. As the popularity of historic 
trails increases, new facilities are built and existing facilities expand 
their programs and emphasis to incorporate not only the emigrant 
experience, but the relationship of the migration on American Indians 
(sce appendix Q for a listing of some of the major trail museums and 
small interpretive sites). Interpretive activitics include trail tours, pub- 
lic lectures, and interpretive dedications. 


Almost all the states traversed by the trails have established important 
interpretive facilities that focus on specific aspects of the emigrant 
exprience. Other states, such as Wyoming and Nebraska, are currently 
planning additional centers. Representative interpretive facilities, list- 
ed roughly from cast to west, include the following 

¢ Western Historic Trails Center, Council Biufts, lowa 

¢ Historic Nauvoo, Nauvoo, Illinois 

¢ Winter (Quarters, Omaha, Nebraska 

* National Frontier Trails Center, Independence, Missourt 

* Pony Express Museum, St. Joseph, Missourt 

* Patee House, St. Joseph, Missour 


¢ Chimney Rock National Historic Site, Bridgeport, 
Nebraska 


* Scotts Bluff National Monument, Gering, Nebraska 
* Fort Laramie National Historic Site, Ft. Laramie, Wyoming 


* Flagstaff Hill/National Historic Oregon Trail Interpretive 
Center, Baker City, Oregon 


* Tamastslikt Cultural Institute, Pendleton, Oregon 


¢ End of the Oregon Trails Interpretive Center, Oregon City, 
Oregon 


ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACT!ON 


While interpretive facilities exist at various locations, significant por- 
tions of the trail have minimal visitor facilities and interpretation. 
Federal, state, local, and private organizations participate in various 
activities to promote 2" foster the interpretation of historic trails. 
While constructing visitor facilities along these trails is considered a 
nonfederal responsibility, the National Park Service could assist with 
exhibits m2 facilities built and operated by others. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE AND USE 


Recreational Activities 


The National Trails System Act seeks to provide a meaningful recre- 
ational experience while at the same time to preserve trail resources. 
Recreational trail use varies dramatically from area to area and in level 
of intensity. The trails offer a variety of recreational opporminities 
from strenuous hikes to leisurely drives along the designated auto 
tour routes. Appendix Q identifies a spectrum of interpretive and 
recreational opportunities associated with the four national historic 
trails. 


Visitor use along the trails is increasing because of factors such as her- 
itage tourism (1.¢., people rediscovering their past), commemorative 
activities, and media interest, which manifests itself in movies and 
documentaries. Visitor use will probably continue to increase under 
this alternative. 


Visitors have opportunities to follow the trails walking, biking, horse- 
back ridinz, using a handcart, or using a covered wagon. Many of 
these activities are related to historic reenactments of the trails experi- 
ence (¢.g., visiting trail sites and related features, driving along auto- 
tour routes, reading interpretive brochures and publications, and visit- 


ing associated museums and educational facilities along the route). 
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Trail segments currently opened for vehicle travel will remain open for 
such use unless conditions change. The recreational use of the trails 
on private lands can be accompiished through (a) certification, (b) 
casements, (Cc) cooperative agreements, (d) exchanges, (¢) obtaining 
permission, and (f) direct negotiation with a specific landowner. 


Recreational use of the trails has led to impacts on trail resources. 
Monitoring the use of trails continues to be a difficult task for agen- 
cies that have multiple use mandates. Federal, state, and local agencies 
regulate the recreational use of the trails through a variety of mecha- 
nisms, including closures, seasonal restrictions, and defining appropri- 
ate types and levels of use. Certain forms of recreational uses such as 
wagon trains, anniversary events, public gatherings, attempts at world 
speed records, and others continue to be controlled through federal 
and state permit systems and through other legislation. 


Any atw programs, facilities, and recreational activities must provide 
opportunities for visitors with disabilities, including those with 
mobility, hearing, visual, or learning impairments. 


Auto-Tour Routes 


Auto-tour routes provide opportunities for visitors to enjoy the trails. 
The auto-tour routes for the four trails are on all weather-surface 
roads that are able to accommodate two-wheel drive vehicles year- 
round. 


In consultation with state departments of transportation 2n auto-tour 
route has been established and will be marked along the existing 
county, state, and federal highway systems, consistent with the provi- 
sions ot the National Trails System Act and existing state plans. The 
purpose of the routes is to heighten public awareness of the trails, to 


confirm the route, and to stimulate interest in visiting actual trail sites 
and segments and interpretive facilities. 


The auto-tour routes guide visitors on a relatively simple and direct 
line of travel that would parallel, as much as possible, the approximate 
routes of the four national historic trails. In places where all four rrails 
follow the same corridor, and where the Oregon and the Mormon 
Pioneer Trails are already established, additional marking wili be com- 
pleted to identify the routes as part of the California and the Pony 
Express National Historic Trails. Maps 13-16 illustrate the established 
routes for the Oregon and Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails 
and the proposed routes for the California and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails. 


In some cases the auto-tour route closely approximates the route of 
the trails, making 1 convenient for auto tourists to locate certified 
trail sites and segments. In other cases, however, visitors will have to 
rely on interpretive brochures, or locally provided signs, to reach 
important sites that are not directly on the tour route. Where the his- 
toric route closely parallels a secondary road, 9” metal back signs 
would be made available to mark the route. In Nevada and portions 
of Utah the distance between trail resources and the designated route 
can extend up to 60 miles because there are no paved highways in the 
vicinity of the trail route. 


The auto-tour routes are coordinated by the Long Distance Trails 
Oitfice in Salt Lake City in partnership with state departments of 
transportation and tourism, federal agencies, such as the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Forest Service, offices of historic preservation, 
chambers of commerce, and other civic organizations. The routes tor 
the California and the Pony Express National Historic Trails will be 
eventually identified on state and commercial highway maps. 
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Alternative 2: 
Enhanced 
Conditions and a 
Historic Trails 
Partnership (the 
Proposal) 








Under this alternative, the National Park Service and its partners 
would undertake an ambitious program to enhance and balance 
resource preservation and visitor use, thus satisfying the dual purposes 
of the National Trails System Act “to provide for the outdoor recre- 
ation needs of an expanding population” and “to promote the preser- 
vation of, public access to, travel within, and enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of the open-air, outdoor areas and historic resources of the 
nation.” 


In order to accomplish the degree of resource protection and 
enhanced public experience through education and direct retracing of 
trail segments, it is imperative for all the agencies and entities associ- 
ated with these trails to coordinate their work. The National Park 
Service would strive to achieve as high a level of cooperation among 
federal, state, and local agencies, trail associations, and private 
landowners as possible. Together, the National Park Service and its 
partners would establish a historic trails partnership to assist in 
implementing a comprehensive strategy for trail administration. 


This alternative would result in increased efficiency, closer communi- 
cations, and more strategic resource protection. Federal programs cur- 
rently in place would continue to help administer trail resources, but 
in 2 more formally coordinated and effective manner. 


Administration and Management 


The successful administration of the four trails wouid require enhanc- 
ing and more effectively coordinating the activities of federai, state, 
and local agencies; trail associations; and private landowners. 
Efficient cooperation would result in a historic trails partnership that 
would assist in implementing the comprehensive strategy for 
resource protection and enhanced visitor experience outlined in this 
alternative. 


FEDERAL LEVEL 


Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, 
and Other Federal Agencies 


Under alternative 2, the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service would designate historic trails coordinators to assist the 
National Park Service in the administration of the trails. These coordi- 
nators, in cooperation with their agencies’ resource managers and 
administrators, would be authorized to coordinate overall policy for 
the trails resources under their agencies’ jurisdictions and would facili- 
tate information sharing on issues related to resource protection and 
management. Issues related to communication among the Long 


Distance Trails Office and Bureau of Land Management and State 
Forest Service personnel in the field would also be facilitated by these 
trails coordinators. They would also help to establish consistent poli- 
cies and approaches for trails management, and would help ensure 
that the interests of their agencies were reflected in the administrative 
direction set by the National Park Service. 


The Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service would 
exchange personnel with the National Park Service, as necessary, to 
promote interagency cooperation in historic trails administratior: and 
management. These individuals would be assigned to term or perma- 
nent positions. 


The National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Forest Service would each provide resources to carry out trail pro- 
grams. This would be accomplished by pooling funds from the trails 
budgets of each agency. In addition, the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service could coordinate 
budget submittals for historic trails administration, management, pro- 
tection, and interpretation. 


Other federal agencies, such as the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Department of Defense, which also manage trail resources, would be 
involved when lands under their jurisdictions were affected by the 


proposal. 


National Park Service (Long Distance Trails Office) 


Administration of the four trails would continue to be centered at the 
Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake City, Utah. This office would 
continue to be associated with federal entities, in particular the 
Bureau of Land Management. Support services would be negotiated 
to provide communications (computer, electronic mail, telephone 
services), office supplies, mail, photocopying, and graphics. 


The Long Distance Trails Office would become the central depository 
for all information related to the management of the four trails. All 
the partners would be encouraged to submit copies of all pertinent 
documentation to this office, which would make these materials avail- 
able upon request. 


The Long Distance Trails Office would also act as the focal point for 
a trailwide alert system. This alert system would identify potential 
damage to trail resources resulting from a variety of sources. A more 
detailed description of this function is included in the “Resource 
Protection” section of this alternative. 


Professional support for the GIS database for the trails would be pro- 
vided by Long Distance Trails Office staff, or by specialists under 
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ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


contract with the trails office. This would not only require GIS pro- 
fessionals but work stations equipped with computer hardware and 
software. 


Professional and support staff for the Long Distance Trails Office 
would encompass several disciplines, including resource manage- 
ment, interpretation, and design. 


To facilitate the administrative functions of the Long Distance Trails 
Office, interagency staff would be deployed at four strategic points 
along the trails corridor. These individuals would assist in interagency 
cooperation and would provide more convenient, if not immediate, 
contact for trail partners and the general public. 


The deployed Long Distance Trails Office staff would have responsi- 
bility for certifying sites, assisting in marking the auto-tour route, 
preparing interpretive materials, providing technical assistance, as 
needed, to trail groups and resource managers, assisting in marketing 
and promoting the trails and related special events, and coordinating a 
portion of the trails’ challenge cost-share program. 


The estimated annual operating costs would be $1,200,000, based on 
1998 dollars, for the Long Distance Trails Office to acminister the 
tour trails. This amount would provide for a superintendent, adminis- 
trative support, and interdisciplinary staff, including interpretation 
and resource management. This amount would be used for site certifi- 
cation; cooperative agreements; technical assistance; partner support; 
travel; operational costs such as trail marking, brochure development 
and printing, newsletters, other publications and interpretive media; 
challenge cost-share projects and support; and special projects such as 
mapping, and media production. 


Funding the trails office would principally come from the base opera- 
tion budget of the National Park Service. Special funding sources 
would be sought ior particular projects such as technical assistance, 
resource preservation, and planning. 


STATE LEVEL 


The states crossed by the trails have long been involved in protecting 
and managing trail resources and would continue these efforts. 
However, under this alternative the National Park Service would 
encourage a higher level of cooperation and communication among 
the states and their respective agencies. 





State resource management agencies, including state historic preserva- 
tion offices, would support ongoing trail preservation efforts by 
assisting with the various elements of the protection plan, particularly 
the identification of high-potential sites and segments, the inventory 
of trail resources, the identification of research needs and the coordi- 
nation of research projects, and the identification of management 
units. These management agencies would also help monitor com- 
memorative events and develop aczion plans that would address 
potential threats. 


LOCAL LEVEL 


Initiatives at the local level greatly enhance trail resource protection. 
These initiatives might include commenting on utility licensing, sur- 
face and subsurface mineral extraction permits, cultural and natural 
vesource preservation laws, ordinances, and related measures. 


Counties and cities would be encouraged to support resource protec- 
tion by integrating nearby national historic trail designations in local 
land management plans. For example, farmland at certain points 
along the routes of the trails might meet the requirements for agricul- 
tural preservation zones established under state or county regulations. 
These preservation zones have been set up to keep prime farmland 
assessed at a low valuation or in active agricultural production or to 
keep grazing land in continued use. Efforts by local governments and 
private parties to acquire land would be essential tools for preserving 
trail resources. These efforts would supplement land protection efforts 
by federal agencies (see appendix L for additional information on 
techniques to encourage buyers to protect resources and appendix M 
for federal programs that might be of assistance in managing trails). 


Land preservation groups would also be encouraged to work closely 
with state and federal agencies to preserve undeveloped areas while 
maintaining such areas under private ownership. Both owners and 
communities could benefit from potential tax advantages available 
through cooperative efforts to preserve open space. Lands would 
remain on the local tax rolls, but would be taxed at the lower, unde- 
veloped parcel rate. Thus, landowners would not be forced by rising 
taxable property values to sell to developers or to subdivide and devel- 
op land that was suitable for farming or ranching. 


Working with land preservation groups, such as the Nature 
Conservancy, could provide a great opportunity to preserve trail 
resources. Acquisition of properties, purchases of conservation ease- 
ments, or other arrangements could produce important results. 


Trail associations would continue to be essential for the successful 
admiustration of the trails. The various Mormon Trail associations, 
the Oregon-California Trail Association, the National Pony Express 
Association, and the Pony Express Trail Association would continue 
to provide powerful and effective constituencies for trail resource 
preservation. Their continued support and involvement would be an 
essential element of the historic trails partnership. 


Trail associations would be encouraged to assist the Long Distance 
Trails Office by sharing their information on historic routes, signifi- 
cant historic archeological resources, emigrant diaries, and other perti- 
nent data. Tra. associations could further help land managers and the 
trails’ administration by creating cooperating associations, friends 
groups, or similar organizations to help protect and enhance lands 
under the jurisdictions of these federal agencies. These organizations 
could also encourage volunteer activity to assist with trail corridor 
monitoring, and protection and interpretation, help build greater 
public support for historic trails preservation and use, and persuade 
local landowners who own significant trail resources to participate in 
the trails’ certification program. The trail associations would also be 
encouraged to assist federal, state, and local parks and museums in 
acquiring important objects for their collections, such as journals, let- 
ters, and emigrants’ personal effects. 


Recognition programs would also be an important tool for rewarding 
special partners and would provide an incentive for others to join in 
the cooperative effort. 


SERVICEWIDE MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


Cooperative actions related to the servicewide memorandum of 
understanding (1995) among the National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Land Management, and the Forest Service would be the same as 
those described in alternative 1, but there would be a concerted effort 
on the part of trai! managers to effectively implement as many provi- 
sions as poss'ble. 


COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT AGREEMENTS 


Memoranda of understandiiig, cooperative agreements, and intera- 
gency agreements would continue to be developed by the Long 
Distance Trails Office as described under alternative 1. A cooperative 
Agreement among the Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, 
and Nationa: Park Service would be developed and implemented that 
will specifically relate to the four trails. 








PUBLIC AWARENESS 


As described in alternative 1, raising public awareness of trails and 
building support for their continued protection would continue to be 
important goals of the trails partners. The higher level of cooperation 
among the National Park Service and its partners under this alterna- 
tive would allow for new and better opportunities to achieve these 
goals. Some of the following proposals and opportunities go above 
and beyond those that could be achieved under current management 
conditions. 


National Historic Trails Website 


In the servicewide memorandum of understanding, the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service 
“mutually agree to . . . establish an electronic communication network 
in their trail office(s) to coordinate planning, administration, and 
management.” This Internet website would provide news and infor- 
mation on all four trails. This website would be shared by the Bureau 
ot Land Management, the Forest Service, the various trails organiza- 
tions, and any affected state agencies that wished to paritcipate. 
Specific items available to users of the website would include informa- 
tion on certified sites and segments, the auto-tour route, historic trail 
and auto-tour maps, interpretive matcrials and programs, resource 
threats, and trails-related special events. 


Trail Promotion 


Consistent with the intent of the National Trails System Act to “pro- 
vide for the ever-increasing cutdoor recreation needs of an expanding 
population” and “the enjoyment and appreciation of the open-air, 
outdoors areas and historic resources of the Nation,” the Long 
Distance Trails Office would encourage the development of a promo- 
tion plan to foster public awareness of the trails and their resources. 


Recreational opportunities for visitors could be coordinated in a four- 
trail promotional strategy with local, regional, and state tourism 
bureaus. Local chambers of commerce, convention and visitor 
bureaus, and other interested parties would be encouraged to work 
together in the development of a tourism plan. 


If interest were strong, the Long Distance Trails Office ia Salt Lake 
City would encourage the establishment of an interstate trail promo- 
tion taskforce. Its role would be to promote appropriate resources, 
activities, and events along the four trails to local and state communt- 
ties, as well as to out-of-state and foreign visitors. 


The NPS would negotiate an agreement with the taskforce to address 
how it could assist the taskforce and vice versa. Actions that might be 
undertaken by the National Park Service include the following: 


* Coordinate NPS interpretive efforts with the promotional 
activities of the taskforce. 


¢ Provide NPS assistance so that the task force will have accu- 
rate information for promotional efforts. 


* Provide the taskforce with NPS trail brochures or other 
materials. 

* Inform taskforce members how to obtain NPS permission 
to use the official trail marker symbol for appropriate pur- 


poses. 


Actions that might be undertaken by the taskforce to assist the 
National Park Service include the following: 


¢ Assist the National Park Service and, through it, other land- 
managing entities to encourage visitor respect for the appro- 
priate use of trail resources, especially those on private prop- 
erty. 

* Help contro! trail and site promotion to protect less devel- 
oped or fragile resources from overuse and adverse impacts. 


* Help protect and enhance visual quality along the trail. 


The taskforce would work to promote the trails as a single, integrated 
trail system. Within that overall system, the taskforce might also pro- 
vide for a coordinated series of regionally oriented auto-tour route 
brochures that provide visitors with more deta:led information about 
activities and support services. A videotape or slide show could be 
produced to interpret the trails and related sites for use at travel 
shows, group meetings, schools, and other occasions. 


The National Park Service might authorize the limited use of the trail 
markers for select special events, if the event would help to advance 
the objectives of the trails in a substantial way and if there were no 
lability consequences. 


The National Park Service would encourage all trail advocates to 
stress protection and conservation in their promotions. Local promo- 
tion effurts might involve state historic register plaques, plaques for 
local historic sites, walking or driving tours of stare and local areas of 
interest, and special events fashioned around themes relating to the 
trail. 


Corporations might be encouraged to “adopt-a-site,” contributing 
funding and volunteers to work on resource preservation, to develop 
sites, and to promote high-potential sites or segments. Such sponsors 
would be required to adhere to all NPS standards for development 
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and interpretation, and would have to comply with federal resource 
preservation statutes. 


Heritage Tourism 


Heritage tourism entails traveling to historic and cultural attractions 
to learn about the past in an enjoyable manner, but does not result in 
the decline of the very heritage that attracts visitors in the first place. 
Heritage tourism would be strongly encouraged as a new type of visi- 
tor use Opportunity, as well as an excellent tool to assist in the promo- 
tion of historic trails. Heritage tourism is sensitive to environmental 
issues and is designed to allow people to experience resources with an 
ecologically and culturally sensitive frame-of-mind, with a leave-no- 
trace emphasis. 


The Long Distance Trails Office, in cooperation with state depart- 
ments of tourism, would encourage and assist trail communities in 
becoming gradually involved in the National Trust of Historic 
Preservation’s heritage tourism program. The Long Distance Trails 
Office would also be available to facilitate and guide the development 
of local or regional tourism programs that followed the general prin- 
ciples of heritage tourism. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation has identified the follow- 
ing five principles to create a sustainable heritage tourism program. 
These principles follow closely the criteria set in the National Trails 
System Act. 


* Focus on the authenticity and quality of the experience. 
* Preserve ana protect resources. 

* Make sites come alive. 

* Find a fit between a community or region and tourism. 
* Cooperate. 


TRAIL MARKING 


Trail marking procedures would be largely the same as those 
described under alternative 1. However, the National Park Service and 
its partners would cooperate to complete a sign plan. This plan would 
enable the historic trails partnership to reduce the amount of existing 
sign clutter and would ensure that new signs were placed in appropri- 
ate locations. The plan would also foster the use of consistent materi- 
als and designs (see appendixes N, O, and P). 
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VOLUNTEERS AND LIABILITY 


Federal partners would develop a coordinated program to enhance the 
efficiency of volunteer activities. Under this program, volunteers 
could be of particular assistance in protecting trail resources by enter- 
ing data and updating information related to the trails resource pro- 
tection plan. They could also assist with trail marking and with others 
activities associated with the administration and protection of trail 
resources. Because of the geographical extent of trail resources it 
might be beneficial to use already-existing networks of historic trail 
supporters, such as the Mormon Trail associations, the Oregon- 
California Trail Association, the Pony Express Trail Association, and 
the National Pony Express Association in the initial stages of the pro 
gram. 


As in alternative 1, the Volunteers in the Parks and in the Forests Act 
of 1969 would continue to provide a means for the federal govern- 
ment to protect cooperating landowners and other partners from lia- 
bility claims. 


TECHNICAL TASKFORCES / REVIEW TEAMS 


The Long Distance Trails Office would convene technical taskforces 
to assist in the solution of special issues. For example, it might 
become necessary to call an interpretive taskforce to assist in prepar- 
ing the brochures for the California and the Pony Express National 
Historic Trails. Such taskforces could also assist in addressing possible 
controversial interpretations, resource manageinent issues, and estab- 
lishing a database of landowners along the trails. Additional taskforces 
could be convened to deal with strategies for trail promotion, trail 
marking, and other considerations. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAILS FORUM 


The goal of this forum would be to share and exchange information 
and enhance appreciation and protection of the national historic trails 
addressed in this plan. 


The forum could begin as an annual gathering of private landowners, 
including federal, state, and local agencies, as well as other organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in the trails. It would include presen- 
tations On current research, planning issues, protection or preservation 
needs, and other issues. 


This forum would have the potential to develop into a nonprofit asso- 
ciation formed to integrate interests in historic trails under the aus- 
pices of the National Trails System Act. Federal agencies, organiza- 


tions, and individuals who own, who are involved with trail sites or 
segments, or those with interest in the trails would participate. 
Limited financial assistance would be available to defray costs for 
attendees. 


The forum would independently coordinate operating procedures and 
scheduling meetings. Eventually it could become a not-for-profit 
foundation and be the focal point for cooperation among the various 
partners. It could circulate resolutions concerning issues on which it 
had a corisensus position, generate recommendations for projects, 
“influence” agency decisions by being involved in the NEPA process 
and other opportunities, and =ncourage trail-related events. 


Resource Protection 
PROTECTION PLAN 


In order to carry out the intent of the National Trails System Act, the 
Long Distance Trails Office would assist in developing a protection 
plan that would initially focus en high-potential sites and segments, 
but eventually expand to include all trail resources. This plan would 
be closely coordinated wit» all tive affected partners and should be 
incorporated when developing or amending plans that could affect 
trail resources. 


This protection plan, jointly developed by representatives from the 
Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, and National Park 
Service during August-September 1997, would provide for a system- 
atic inventory and analysis of trail resources, their condition, and rec- 
ommendations for their appropriate use and potential treatment. 


The following components of the protection plan would correspond 
to the items currently considered crucial to protect trail resources 
under alternative 1. 


High-Potential Sites and Segments 


The current list of high-potential sites and segments for the California 
and Pony Express National Historic Trails is presented in appendixes 
C and D. Additions to, modifications, and deletions trom the original 
list of high- potential sites and segments for the Oregon and the 
Mormon Pioneer Trails are listed in appendixes F, G, I, and J, and 
summarized in the “Historic Routes and Significant Resources” sec- 
tion. 


The Long Distance Trails Office would be the gathering point for 
new submissions to these lists and would cooperate with other federal 


managers, trail associations, trail scholars, and state historic preserva- 
tion offices in updating the lists, including additions, deletions, and 
modifications. The criteria used to identify the initial list of high- 
potential sites would also be used to make these changes. 


In addition, beginning in 2000, and every 2 years, the OCTA chap- 
ters, under the auspices of the OCTA national organization would 
convene representatives of the various historic trail communities, 
including other trail organizations, such as the National Pony Express 
Association, the Mormon Trail associations, and the Pony Express 
Trail Association, federal, state, and local managers, state historic 
preservation offices, and individual scholars to review and make rec- 
ommendations regarding additions, deletions, and modifications to 
the lists of high-potential sites and segments. These recommendations 
would be forwarded to the Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake 
City, which would publish the modified updates. 


There are some trail resources that might not meet the criteria tor 
inclusion on the lists of high-porential sites and segments. Their visual 
integrity might be compromised, they might have incomplete historic 
documentation or there might not be enough evidence to assess their 
significance. As the status of these resources is reassessed or clarified, 
they could be considered for the additional protection that the high- 
potential status grants them. 


Resource Inventory 


A resource inventory program would be developed in conjunction 
with all the major partners and with the highest level of coordination 
and cooperation necessary to reach consensus on the inventory for- 
mats and data standards. A preexisting inventory form developed for 
the Long Distance Trails Office would be used as a starting point. 
The partners would also assist in completing the inventory. 


The completed inventory would be automated using map-based, 
photo-based, and data-based management software that would allow 
data to be linked to specific sites and segments that were identified on 
the digitized maps. The inventory would focus on physical resources, 
historical documents pertaining to the trails, to individual sites, and 
to the surrounding landscapes. The inventory would also include a 
carrying capacity analysis (see below). 


The inventory would initially focus on the high-potential sites and 
segments identified for this planning process that have already been 
entered into a databace. As funds became available, the program 
would be extended to include additional trail resources identified in 
appendixes E, H, and K and possibly others. 








Trail Mapping 


The Long Distance Trails Office would require long-term technical 
support to more effectively use new technology, such as GIS 
mapping. As soon as feasible, GIS mapping would be expanded to 
include all California Trail routes for which sufficient high-quality 
documentation exists. The next phase, pending amendment of the 
Oregon National Historic Trail legislation, would be the inclusion of 


the additional routes for the Oregon Trail identified in the recommen- 


dations secuion. This work would require the support and collabora- 
tion of the various state historic preservation offices. 


Under this alternative, the Long Distance Trails Office would have 
full GIS capabilities as it would become the central depository for all 
the existing GIS mapping. data pertaining to the four historic trails 
that have been developed so far by the federal partners and others. 


Carrying Capacity 


Historic trails and their related sites and segments are fragile 
resources. Once the integrity of their historic form and settung 1s 
destroyed, it cannot be restored. Many factors, such as erosion, wind 
scour, growth of vegetation, farming, mining, urban development, 
livestock and wild horse grazing contribute to the degradation of his- 
toric trails, not just visitor use. For these reasons, it 1s necessary to 
have a management mechanism in place that could prevent or mini- 
mize excessive uses that have the potential to irreparably damage 
resources. 


Carrying capacity methodologies currently employed by most land- 
managing agencies follow the “limits of acceptable change” process 
developed by the Forest Service in the mid-1980s. This process 
involves the following: 


* Develop prescriptions for resource and visitor experience 
conditions in various land units or zones. 


* Identify indicators of those conditions that can be moni- 
tored over time. 


* Set standards that represent minimum acceptable condi- 
tions. 


¢ Take management actions to ensure that conditions remain 
at or above standard. 


The four historic trails extend hundreds of miles over diverse land- 
scapes, both rural and urban. They are managed by numerous agen- 
cies, often have uncontrolled access, and serve multiple uses. Their 
capacity to withstand use depends on complex combinations of soils 
and vegetation that range from extremely fragile to remarkably 


resilient. Their use cannot be easily monitored or conirolled. These 
and other factors make it necessary to develop a mcaningful strategy 
to determine sustainable use levels for individual sites and segments. 


This alternative recommends the development of an index of vulner- 
ability to predict overuse. The index would take into account the fol- 
lowing factors: 


* frequency and extent of special commemorative activities 

* fragility of the resources (nature of the soils, erodibility, veg- 
etation, and climate, slope, aspect, etc.) 

* popularity of a specific site (this could vary depending on 
movies, TV programs, etc.) 

* nature of the predominant use (hiking, horseback riding, 
using wagons, using handcarts, four-whee! driving, etc.) 

* case of access (paved highway; hiking trail, route suitable 
for four-wheel drive vehicle only, etc.) 

* proximity of interstate freeways and highway access points 

* proximity to densely-populated urban areas, tourist attrac- 
tions, Or resorts 


* land status (is the area under mineral lease? is it covered by 
an unpatented mining claim? is it under a right-of-way 
application or within a right-of-way corridor?) 


As part of the inventory of resources each high-potential site and seg- 
ment would be assigned a rating of 1, 2, or 3 (1 meaning little poten- 
tial disturbance, 2 medium, and 3 a high probability of disturbance) 
for cach of the factors listed above. Depending on special circum- 
stances some of these factors could be weighted. A high rating 
(denoting high vulnerability to overuse) would probably mean that 
the site or segment was close to densely populated urban areas, was 
very popular and likely to be the target of special commemorative 
activities, was casily accessible, was close to an interstate freeway; was 
characterized by fragile environmental conditions (vegetation and/or 
soils), etc. 


Sites or segments receiving a high rating would be more likely to 
experience heavy visitation and would be least likely to tolerate 
intense use without suffering long-term damage. These sites and seg- 
ments would be potentially threatened and require frequent and care- 
ful monitoring. If their condition were to show deterioration that vio- 
lates established standards, they could be temporarily withdrawn fro. 
public use, at least until a more adequate strategy for their preserva- 
tion was developed; they could be interpreted from a distance; or 
other measures could be adopted to prevent the further destruction of 
their historic fabric. 
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This index would be part of the forthcoming inventory of trail 
resources which would also include an evaluation of existing condi- 
tions for every high-potential site and segment. Resources would be 
rated on two characteristics: condition versus index of vulnerability to 
overuse. Conditions would range from poor to pristine; the index 
from low to high. Resources where both variables were high should 
be top priority; those where vulnerability was low would be the easi- 
est to protect. Where both were low, priority would also be low. The 
most difficult decisions would pertain to those sites that fell in the 
middie. 


It would also be necessary to develop a monitoring system to identify 
where and when trail conditions began to show evidence of deterio- 
ration. General recreational trail standards and indicators could be 
used and/or modified to establish monitoring guidelines suita5le for 
historic trails. It would also be possible on a regular basis (every five 
years) to document photographically the conditions of high-potential 
sites and segments. This would be a relatively inexpensive process that 
would invoive establishing fixed points where digital photographs 
could be taken and linked to the other automated data. 


Regular monitoring of extensive trail resources would be an ambi- 
tious undertaking and would require the cooperation and commit- 
ment of several federal, state, and local jurisdictions. It would be 
essential to identify resources that would be potentially threatened 
and those that were already showing a certain degree of deterioration 
to ensure that these resources were preserved for the enjoyment and 
appreciation of future generations. 


The Long Distance Trails Office would work cooperatively with the 
partners to develop and refine the uses of the index of vulnerability 
and monitoring plans for a selected set of sites and segments. Once 
refined, attempts would be made to apply the methodology to other 


significant resources. 


Research Needs 


The Long Distance Trails Office would assist in identifying future 
research needs and acting as a clearinghoue for research projects 
undertaken by federal and state agencies, or by private individuals. 
The Long Distance Trails Office would also have the lead in coordi- 
nating research projects, such as the historic resource study of the 
California National Historic Trail. In addition, the trails office would 
identify needs for special history studies and cultura! landscape 
repoiis. It would also make recommendations for resource manage- 
ment and interpretation. 


(es\ 
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Protection Tools 


Tools to manage the trails would continue to include easements, 
donation/bargain sale, fee-simple ownership, agreements, and local 
land protection and regulatory processes as described under alterna- 
tive 1 (see appendix L for further description of the “tools” available 


for resource protection). 


Management Corridors 


Adequate protection of national historic trails would require more 
than the protection of rts and sites. Maintaining the physical integri- 
ty of the trail landscape’ would be essential to preserving the overall 
context of the trails’ history and ensuring a rich and evocative visitor 
experience. 


This alternative would employ a flexible accordion approach (varying 
widths) in establishing appropriate widths for management corridors 
along the designated high-potential segments. The widths for individ- 
ual trail sections would be determined by factors such as, type of 
ownership, viewshed, level of integrity, documented kinds of historic 
use of the trail and surrounding landscape, compatibility with existing 
resource uses, social values, and other considerations. Although this 
could be accomplished in a variety of ways, this plan strongly recom- 
mends that an attempt be made to include all affected partners in 
reaching decisions regarding the width of the corridor and the man- 
ner in which the resources would be protected. This approach would 
give consideration to cxisting land use plans and management objec- 
tives. 


SITE CERTIFICATION 


Certification could help to ensure that sites or segments outside feder- 
al jurisdiction meet the basic preservation, interpretation, or recre- 
ation functions of the National Trails System Act (sec. 5{b][11]) and 
any other prescribed criteria. The certification program is one of the 
most important ways in which the federal administering agency can 
foster partnerships with nonfederal landowners throughout the trails 
corridor. 


The proposed certification process for the Oregon, California, 
Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National Historic Trails is as fol- 
lows: 


[> 


1) The National Park Service would pursue early coordination with 
potential applicants to ensure that they fully understood the site 
/ segment certification procedures and to aid in their application 
efforts. 


2) Applicants would be required to document their resources and 
interpretive programs. Environmental or other compliance pro- 
cedures would have to be completed. 


3) The National Park Service would provide technical assistance on 
issues related to cultural or natural resource compliance. 


4) The National Park Service and the applicants would determine 
management objectives for the site/segment, and management 
responsibilities would be outlined. For smaller sites and seg- 
ments, the application could replace more detailed management 
planning and formal cooperative agreements. 


On completion of official certification, the public would be informed 
through appropriate trail information programs that the site or seg- 
ment was available for public use and enjoyment. 


Certification is not permanent; it can be renewed subject to satisfacto- 
ry performance of the terms of the agreement. Decertification would 
result in the removal of the site or segment from trail information 
programs and the removal of trail logo markers for the area. Other 
actions might be taken as well, depending on the terms of certifica- 
tion. 


Under this alternative the Long Distance Trails Office in Salt Lake 
City would compile a complete list of all private owners of tracts con- 
taining trails-related resources. The Long Distance Trails Office would 
prepare a newsletter informing landowners of issues, developments, 
and events occurring in the trails corridor. Staff members would work 
with landowners to identify endangered resources and clarity ques- 
tions regarding participation in the certification process. A certifica- 
tion handbook similar to those for the Santa Fe and Trail of Tears 
National Historic Trails would be developed. Partners would have the 
Opportunity to assist with the certification program. 


CHALLENGE COST-SHARE PROGRAMS 


The use of challenge cost-share programs would continue to be as 
described under alternative 1. 


RESOURCE MONITORING 


Trail visitation would likely continue to increase during years when 
commemorative events took place. Sesquicentennials and other cele- 
brations would continue to attract large number of visitors. Some 
trail resources might be able to withstand these increases without 
experiencing major negative impacts; however, they would still 
require special monitoring. As described in alternative 1, the Long 
Distance Trails Office would continue to assist in developing plans to 
coordinate commemorative events and to monitor their impact. 


In addition, under this alternative the Long Distance Trails Office 
would act as the focal point for a trailwide alert system. This alert sys- 
tem would identify potential damage to trail resources resulting from 
certain recreational activities such as rock climbing; natural phenom- 
ena like erosion; and some incompatible uses such as mining, oil and 
natural gas development, road and pipeline rights-of-way; and some 
agricultural activities. Whenever potential threats were identified by 
any of the federal, state or local agencies, trail associations or private 
landowners, the Long Distance Trails Office should be informed. 
Upon notification, the Long Distance Trails Office would contact 
those responsible for the management of the site or segment being 
threatened, the appropriate constituents and state historic preservation 
office in an effort to prevent, limit, or mitigate negative activities or 
uses. Notices of these threats would also appear in the proposed web- 
site described earlier in the document. 


Interpretation, Visitor Experience, and Use 
INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation for all four trails would continue to be cooperatively 
developed by federal, state, local, and private agencies and entities, as 
described under alternative 1. The Long Distance Trails Office and 
other NPS support offices would continue to assist in developing 
cooperative agreements for interpretive facilities and programs and 
would continue to provide limited funding and technical assistance to 
state, local, or private organizations that were engaged in interpreting 
the trails experience. 
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Interpretive Themes and Subthemes 


Interpretive themes and subthemes have been identfied for the 
Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails, and would be the same under both alternatives (see 
the “Historic Overview and Interpretive Themes” section for a com- 
prehensive listing of the themes and subthemes). These themes and 
subthemes would provide the framework and guidance for interpret- 
ing the four trails in an integrated and systematic way. 


Interpretive Media and Outreach Activities 


© Wayside Exinbits — As in alternative 1, the federal partners, in 
cooperation with state and loca! agencies and trail organizations, 
would continue to help in developing an interpretive wayside 
exhibit system. 


Under this alternative, the Long Distance Trails Office would 
also be responsible for completing an inventory of the existing 
wayside exhibits and interpretive markers. The inventory would 
include the text, the design, and the photographic documentation 
of existing conditions. This information would be made available 
to all partners. Those proposing new interpretive projects would 
be encouraged to follow NPS wayside guidelines (see appendix 
N). 


In order to standardize the display of the presented information, 
all new proposed wayside exhibits and other permanent interpre- 
tive markers would be coordinated through the Long Distance 
Trails Office. Consistent and accurate information would be pre- 
sented in an overview section to allow visitors to place the pre- 
sented information within the context of the entire trail. 


© Traveling Exinbits — Traveling exhibits would be used where and 
whenever possible to present various interpretive and educational 
materials. These exhibits would be an excellent way to reach 
many people throughout the trails corridor with a specific educa- 
tional or interpretive theme. 


© Publications — As described in alternative 1, brochures and other 
publications would continue to be used for each of the four 
national historic trails. Brochures for the California and Pony 
Express Trails would be produced and distributed. 


© Outreach Activities — Current outreach activities, as described 
under alternative 1, would continue. However, under this alter- 
native, the Long Distance Trails Office, with the assistance of its 
trail partners, would compile a biannual report describing all 





ongoing trail outreach activities. This report, which would be 
distributed among all trail partners, would facilitate information 
sharing by documenting what kinds of programs were being con- 
ducted in other parts of the trails corridor. This information 
could be used by the various partners throughout the trails corri- 
dor to enhance the quality of their outreach activities. 


© Audwvisual Media — Appropriate audio visual productions 
would be used to orient visitors to the trails. The Long Distance 
Trails Office in cooperation with federal, state, and local partners 
would develop audiovisual programs for presentation at all desig- 
nated interpretive facilities and museums, as well as at schools 
and meetings of civic organizations. Site-specific audiovisual pro- 
grams could be subsequently produced for major trail sites. These 
productions would play an important role in the outreach activi- 
ties described above and in alternative 1. 


© Interpretive Prospectus — An interpretive prospectus would be 
prepared by the Long Distance Trails Office, in conjunction with 
its partners. The prospectus would prescribe the appropriate 
techniques needed to present specific interpretive themes and 
would ensure that programs at related sites complemented each 
other. The interpretive prospectus would also provide guidelines 
for producing coordinated museum exhibits, traveling exhibits, 
audiovisual programs, wayside exhibits, and publications, along 
with detailed cost estimates for planning and production. The 
interpretive prospectus would address both comprehensive and 
regional interpretive themes to broaden public understanding of 
this era of American history and to enhance the visitor experience 
along ail four trails. 


In the preparation of the interpretive prospectus, the interpretive 
planner from the Long Distance Trails Otfice would work in con- 
junction with other interpretive planners from the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service, 
representatives of state historic preservation offices, interpreters 
and planners at state sites that provide trails interpretation, and 
subject matter experts from private trails associations. 


Interpretive Programs and Facilities 


Current interpretive programs and facilities would continue through- 
out the trails corridor. 


As new interpretive facilities were planned along the trails, the Long 
Distance Trails Office would work with the project’s proponents on 

facility design and to ensure the accuracy and the consistency of the 

message that the new facility would present. 
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A certification process would be offered to any facility programs that 
interpreted any of the four trails addressed in this plan. Based on 
those criteria, the National Park Service would provide various levels 
of interpretive assistance, including technical support and interpretive 
media. Programs that met the criteria would be certified as official 
interpretive components of the trail, and the use of the trail logo 
would be permitted on their signs and approved materials. The 
National Park Service would work with potential applicants to ensure 
that they understood the interpretive certification criteria early in their 
program development. Applicants for NPS assistance and certification 
would need to show that they could provide the following: 


* accurate interpretive information for visitors 


* appropriate exhibits, brochures, and other interpretive mate- 
rials 

* appropriate curation of artifacts 

* programs and facilities that would be fully accessible to and 
usable by individuals with disabilities and that would meet 
or exceed federal standards and NPS compliance require- 
ments 


* programs that would be open daily according to a regular 
schedule for at least a season 


* clean, well-maintained, and orderly facilities 

* facilities that would not impair the integrity of the resources 
* new facilities (if proposed) with a harmonious design theme 
* prograras and facilities that would meet local, state, and fed- 


eral regulations for health, safety, equal employment oppor- 
tunities, and environmental compliance 


* a professional, auditable system of iinancial accountability if 
special publications or other materials sponsored or provid- 
ed by the National Park Service were to be sold 


* operating staff that were familiar with trail history 2nd, as 
appropriate, personal interpretation techniques 


Once the certification criteria for complementary interpretive pro- 
grams were met, the National Park Service could provide assistance 
according to the categories described below, but it would not con- 
struct or operate facilities. 


© Federal (non-NPS) and State Interpretwe and Educatwnal Facilities 
— These would include those facilities constructed, operated, or 
substantially supported by state or federal agencies other than the 
National Park Service. The National Park Service could provide 
technical assistance for interpretive planning, design, or curation; 
allow its publications to be sold; or provide exhibits or other 
media appropriate for the site. 
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© Local and Regional Nonprofit Interpretive and Educational Facuitwes 
—-These would include those nonprofit facilities run by cities, 
counties, or regional entities. The National Park Service could 
provide technical assistance or, on a cost-share basis, modular 
exhibits with an overview of the trails and local sites information. 
If the facility qualified, NPS-sponsored publications or materials 
could be sold. 


The extent to which media could be provided would depend on 
future NPS interpretive planning and consideration of the following 
size factors: 


* historical significance to the trail 

* outdoor interpretive / recreational values 

* resource integrity 

* location relative to facilities or programs 

* ability to convey trail themes and to educate and reach the 
public . 

* proximity to actuai trail resources 

* ability to contribute to interpretive program balance 
berween different sites. 


The official certification of an interpretive facility program means that 
the program would be publicized. Certification would be subject to 
renewal on a five-year basis, dependent on the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the terms of the agreement. A program that was not recerti- 
fied would no longer be listed in trail information programs, and trail 
logos/markers for the area would be removed. 


VISITOR EXPERIENCE AND USE 


Recreational Activities 


While recreational activities throughout the trails corridor would be 
largely the same as those described under alternative 1, emphasis 
would be placed on providing a more meaningful visitor experience 
through integrated development and programming. Being better able 
to retrace routes, visitors would develop an understanding of historic 
resources and an added appreciation of the nation’s heritage. 
Enhanced cooperative efforts would result in a more meaningful 
opportunity to experience an entire array of trail resources (see appen- 
dix Q for a sample listing of recreational opportunities associated with 
the four national historic trails). Increased cooperative efforts would 
also provide a more consistent and accurate message about the history 
of the trails and would make it easier for visitors to obtain informa- 


tion. 





Auto-Tour Routes 


As described in alternative 1, auto-tour routes would continue to pro- 
vide opportunities for visitors to enjoy the four trails (see maps 13-16 
for the proposed and the estabblished auto-tour routes for the four 
trails). These routes would continue to be coordinated through state 
departments of tourism and transportation, federal agencies, offices of 
historic preservation, chambers of commerce, and other civic organi- 
zations. 


Recommendations for Further Study 


The following recommendations apply to both of the alternatives pre- 
sented in this plan. Their order reflects priorities established during 
planning. 


HISTORIC RESOURCE STUDY 


Because of the magnitude and complexity of the resources under con- 
sideration, it is strongly recommended that a historic resource study 
be undertaken for the California and Oregon National Historic Trails 
as soon as funds become available. The study would examine trail 
resources, including both natural and cultural resources and would 
include a determination of eligibility. A separate study and volume 
would focus on landscapes. Research would be conducted under the 
supervision of the Long Distance Trails Office and could be phased to 
focus first on the shared corridor between the Oregon and California 
Trails. As more funds become availabic, research could expand to 
incorporate the California routes. 


ARCHECLOGICAL RESOURCES 


An inventory of exisiting archeological studies by trail and by state 
would be conducted. This study would identify needs for further 
research. Once identified, specific projects would be initiated as funds 
become available. 


LANDOWNERSHIP AND USE ALONG THE FOUR TRAILS 


Landownership and use data are essential for administering the four 
trails. Available ownership and use information dates from the 1970s 
and is not complete (see tables 13-17). Eftorts would be made to 
conduct a study to update and extend this information. 


GIS MAPPING 


All the California National Historic Trail documented routes would 
be digitized and become part of the GIS database at the 1:100,000 
scale. A phased approach to develop a complete set of GIS maps at 
the 1:24,000 scale would be initiated for a!] four trails. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


Systematic research would be required to provide a description and 
analysis of tribes affiliated with the four trails and the impact that the 
overland migration had on them. Additional research would be 
required to firmly establish the degree of cultural interaction and trad- 
ing between emigrants and the various American Indian groups, the 
impact of American emigration on the American Indians along the 
trails corridor, and other related topics. 


VERIFICATION OF TRAIL ROUTES AND SITES 


A study would be conducted to verify and ground-truth the main and 
alternate routes, as well as the associated trail resources for all the 
trails affected by this plan. 


Some portions of the Pony Express route have not been precisely 
determined. Additional research, including historic archeological 
investigations, would be necessary to establish more accurate locations 
of the trail and trail resources. It is also recommended that a compre- 
hensive list of all documented Pony Express stations and their exact 
locations be prepared. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


The U. S. Army served an important role in the history of the trails, 
providing both protection and critical supply points for emigrants and 
the Pony Express. Additional research would help provide a clearer 
undersianding of the army’s contribution to the trails’ evolution, its 
connection with civil emigrants and settlers, and its complex relation- 
ship with American Indians. 
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ADDITIONAL ROUTES FOR THE 
OREGON NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


Oregon 


The time frame for the original Comprehensive Management and Use 
Plan for the Oregon Natwnal Historic Trail (1841-48) fails to acknow!l- 
edge that the Oregon Trail’s use as a corridor for overland emigrant 
travel extended well beyond 1848. To terminate the Oregon Trail’s 
time frame in 1848 is to ignore the years during which the heaviest 
travel occurred. The majority of overland emigraiits entering the 
Pacific Northwest arrived by the Oregon Trail and its branches in the 
1850s. Emigrants traveled to the Pacific Northwest along the Oregon 
Trail well into the 1880s when the first steam railroad connections 
linked the Pacific Northwest to the midwestern states. (The Oregon 
Short Line connecting to the Union Pacific opened in 1884 and the 
Southern Pacific links were established in 1887.) 


In 1995 the Oregon legislature recognized five of these Oregon Trail 
branches as “alternate routes of the Oregon Trail.” House bill 2966 
recognized the signiticance of the Whitman Mission Route, the 
Upper Colurnbia River Route, the Meek Cutoff, the Free Emigrant 
Road, and the Cutoff to the Barlow Road as Oregon Trail branches 
critical to the settlement of Oregon. The 1995 Oregon Legislature 
additionally passed House Joint Memorial 6 proclaiming 1995 as the 
year of the Meek Cutoff Trail. 


Seven Oregon Trail branches in the states of Oregon and Washington 
should be considered for further study and possible inclusion as part 


of the Oregon National Historic Trail. These branches include the fol- 


lowing: 


a) Wintman Misston Route (1841-47), which stretches from the 
Umatilla River near Cayuse, Oregon, to the Whitman Mission 
and then to Fort Walla Walla (Wallula) 


b) Upper Columina River Route (1841-48), which extends from 
Fort Walla Walia to The Dalles (Wascopam) 


c) Cowlitz River Route (1845), which runs from Fort Vancouver to 
Puget Sound 


d) Meek Cutoff (1845), which travels from the Malheur River 
(Vale) to the Crooked River and north to The Dalles 


¢) Cutoff to the Barlow Road (1847-84), which travels from the 
John Day River crossing to Tygh Valley 


f) Free Emigrant Road (1853), which runs from the Crooked River 
to the Deschutes River near Bend and south to Emigrant Pass 
and the Middle Fork of the Willamette River to Eugene 


g) Naches Pass Trail (1853-54), which travels from Fort Walla Walla 
to Puget Sound 


Idaho 


The following have been identified as additional routes for possible 
inclusion to the Oregon National Historic Trail: 


a) North Alternate Oregon Trail, which left the main route above 
Salmon Falls south of present-day Hagerman. Emigrants started 
using the route in 1852 after retired trappers installed a ferry 
across the Snake River. This route joined the main route of the 
Oregon Trail near Teapot Dome, east of present-day Mountain 
Home. 


b) Goodale’s Cutoff, which left the Oregon Trail at Fort Hall, pro- 
ceeded past the north end of Craters of the Moon and through 
Camas Prairie. It then joined an original route of the Oregon 
Trail near Ditto Creek, south of the Boise River. This route was 
preferred by fur trade expeditions after Donald MacKenzie dis- 
covered it in 1820. To the north of the Boise River a northern 
part of Goodale’s Cutoff followed the Payette River through the 
Weiser River country, crossed the Snake River on Brownlee 
Ferry, and joined the original route of the Oregon Trail near 
present day Baker City, Oregon. Unfortunately, this route is not 
well-documented and little visible evidence has survived to indi- 
cate its location. Between 1852 and 1862 a few wagon trains 
used the trail following a route promoted by John J. Jeffrey. 


During the rush to gold in Idaho in 1862, emigrant partes 
eager to find a shorter route to the Boise River encouraged Tim 
Goodale, a mountain man who knew most of the Indian and fur 
trade trails of the Snake River country, to lead them over the 
route. This combined company, consisting of 795 men and 300 
women and children, was the largest ever recorded using a seg- 
ment of emigrant trail. After 1862 it became a major Oregon 
Trail route. 


c) North Side Alternate Route follows the north side of the Snake 
River from the vicinity of Fort Hall to the Thousand Springs 
area where it connects with the North Alternate Oregon Trail. 
Hudson’s Bay Company traders preferred this route when travel- 
ing between Fort Boise and Fort Hall, but early emigrant wag- 
ons had to travel south of the Snake River until ferries and roads 


Alternative 2: Enhanced Conditions and a Historic Trails Partnership (The Proposal) 


were developed. A shorter and faster trail, this route connected 
with Marcus Whitman’s Oregon Trail Wagon road near Teapot 
Dome. A north alternate wagon road connector to this route fol- 
lowed from a ferry above Thousand Springs in 1852. Heavy 
wagon traffic eventually used this superior route, passing 
through the lava obstructions west of Milner, near Shoshone 
Falls. 


The lack of good diary descriptions for the route makes it diffi- 
cult to determine how heavily the trail was used. but excellent 
surface evidence and early township survey plats clearly docu- 
ment wagon use of the route. 
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ADDITIONAL ROUTES FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


Southern Routes 


Various emigrant trails allowed large numbers of emigrants to cross 
New Mexico and Arizona to eventually reach Califorma. While these 
southern rout.s have not received the attention of the more northerly 
corridors, they experienced heavy use, particularly oiter 1849. 


The National Park Service and its partners would continue to work to 
become better informed on the evolution of southern trails in order 
to fully appreciate their importance to the rugration of people in the 
history of the westward movement. At the sarie time, the National 
Park Service and its partners should start looking at both northern 
and southern trails together in order to study their relationship during 
the large westward migration. 


The following nine routes have been tentatively identified as impor- 
tant enough to warrant further study. The Southern Trail is supposed 
to have received the heaviest use and should be considered top priori- 
ty: 


a) Fort Smith to the Senta Fe Trail (aiong the Canadian River) 
b) Fort Smith to El Paso Trail (across northern Texas) 

c) Upper Road (from San Antonio to El Paso) 

d) Lower Road (from San Antonio to El Paso) 


¢) Souther» Trad (also known as the Cooke-Graham Wagon Road 
from Santa Fe to southern California) 
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f) Apache Trail Pass (a Southern Trail cutoff to Tucson) 


g) Gala Trail (a pack trail from the Rio Grande to the Pima Villages 
along the Gila Raver) 


h) Mormon Trai to Southern California (from Salt Lake City to the 
Los Angeles area) 


1) Beale Road—Mohave Road (trom Albuquerque to southern 
California) 


VISITOR USE MONITORING PROGRAM 


At the moment no effort has been made to monitor visitor use. Some 
‘ * the interpretive facilities tally visitation; some sites have registers 

\ hcre visitors can sign, but there is currently no attempt to gather 
existing information on visitation throughout the trails corridor. A 
program to monitor visitor use should be developed systematically. 
The quality of the visitor experience, impacts on resources, and carry- 
ing capacity would help establish baseline data for managers of trail 
resources. 
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Trails West National Historic Park 


In April 1978 a proposal was made in Congress for the creation of 
the “Trails West National Historic Park.” Under this proposal, the 
National Park Service would have acquired nationally significant 
resources related to the historic trails that were not currently under 
federal protection. These resources would have become components 
of a new unit of the national park system. 


On the basis of national significance, as defined in Criteria for 
| ..klands, the California, Mormon Pioneer, Oregon, and Pony Express 
National Historic Trails, all would qualify as units of the national park 


system. However, in the face of current budget constraints, the acqui- 


sition of the many resources outside federal jurisdiction would make 
this an unfeasible alternative at this ime. Moreover, the proposal did 
not address management issues for resources that are not nationally 
significant, or that are under the control of other federal agencies. 


Protection and Management of the 
Premier Resources Associated with 
the Historic Trails 


Under this alternative, originally coined as “the Best of the West,” the 
Long Distance Trails Office would have focused its protection efforts 
on the premier historic resources in the trails corridor, including all 
national historic landmarks under federal, state, local, and private 
jurisdiction. Other resources, determined to be the most exceptional 
by virtue of their physical integrity and historic significance, also 
would have been included for pro. ction and management. The 
remaining sites and segments wou):) ,ot have been addressed by the 
plan. 


This alternative was rejected because it would not fulfill the require- 
ments of the National Trails System Act, which requires the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive management plan, not a plan for selected 
sites only. Furthermore, the National Trails System Act suggests that 
the protection plan within the comprehensive management plan 
address all high-potential sites and segments. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 














Administration and Management 


A. 


Federal Level — Federal agencies, such as the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service, 
manage the largest segments of the trails; however, management varies dramatically between agencies 
and lacks formal coordination. The NPS Long Distance Trails Office is the main office for the administra- 
tion of the four trails. Operations, staffing, office space, and budget continue as funding allows. 


State level — States and state agencies are involved in the protection and management of the trails and 
their resources; however, cooperation and communication within state agencies and among the different 
States involved continue to be weak. 


Local level — City and county governments, local agencies, land preservation groups, private landowners, 
and trail associations play important roles in trail administratio:: and resource protection; however, coopera- 
tion and coordination among these entities is informal and |; gely dependent on personal contacts. 





Together, the National Park Service and its partners would work to establish a historic trails partnership to 


assist in implementing a comprehensive strategy to enhance resource protection and to provide opportu- 
nities for visitors to have direct interaction with trail resources. 


A. Federai Level — The Bureau Of Land Management and the Forest Service would designate trai! coordi. 
nators to assist the Long Distance Trails Office. Federal agencies would exchange personne! as necessary 
to promote cooperation and efficiency. Federal partners would jointly fund the operations of the NPS Long 
Distance Trails Office and its deployed staff. The Long Distance Trails Office would strive to achieve a 
higher level of cooperation among federal, state, and local agencies, trail associations, and private 
landowners. The trails office would also take on some new responsibilities such as acting as library for all 
information related to the management of the trails and acting as a focal point for a trailwide alert system 
In order to improve its existing operations and to meet the trails office's new responsibilities, staffing, office 
space, and its budget would be increased over current levels. in addition, Long Distance Trails Office's 
deployed staff would be located at strategic points along the trails corridor to enhance operational effec- 
tiveness and to improve the administrative ability of the National Park Service. 


B. State level — The Park Service would encourage a higher level of cooperation and communication among 
the states and their respective agencies. State resource management agencies would support ongoing trail 
preservation efforts by assisting with elements of the protection pian. These agencies would also help mon- 
itor commemorative events and dev. op action plans that would address potential threats. 


C. Local level — Local agencies, trail associations and private landowners would be an important element of 
the historic trails partnership. Trail associations would be encouraged to help land managers and the trails’ 
administration by creating cooperating associations, friends groups, or similar organizations to help protect 
and enhance lands under federal jurisdiction. These organizations could also encourage volunteer activity 
to assist with trail protection and interpretation, help build a larger constituency for historic trails preserva. 
tion and use, and persuade local landowners who owned significant trail resources to participate in the 
trails’ certification program. The trail associations would also be encouraged to assist federal, state, and 
local parks and museums in acquiring important pieces for their collections, such as journals, letters, and 
emigrants’ personal effects. 
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Table 11: Comparison of Alternatives (continued) 


ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 











D. 


Efforts are bei=g made to implement certain provisions of the servicewide memorandum of understand- 
ing among the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Forest Service. However 

overall implementation is largely inconsistent and based on personal and professional contacts within the 
agencies. 


Cooperative management agreements, memoranda of understanding, and interagency agreements are 
being developed, as needed, by the Long Distance Trails Office. 


Continue current efforts to increase public awareness of historic trails continue. 


Official trail marking is provided by the National Park Service; however various generations of historic 
signs and blazings that have been erected by other groups remain. The need to develop a sign plan to out- 
line how trails are to be marked and which parties are responsible for sign installation and maintenance is 
not being addressed. 


The administration of the trails relies on the efforts of volunteers. However, coordination among the individ- 
uals or parties volunteering is lacking. The Volunteers in the Parks and in the Forests Act provides volun- 
teers, including cooperating landowners, protection from liability claims. 


Not applicable. 





D. Aservicewide memorandum of understanding among the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Forest Service would be implemented to accomplish the following: 


(1) Develop appropriate organizational structures to facilitate interagency cooperation. 


(2) Develop staff assignments to the administrative office responsible for overall coord’nation of a 
national historic trail. 


(3) Cooperatively coordinate contacts with external constituents. 
(4) Promote efficient coordination of public and private funding to support trail activities. 
(5) Coordinate agency budget submissions for trail activities. 


(6) Facilitate federal coordination of national historic trails by agreeing to the transfer of funds, person- 
nel, and services. 


(7) Establish interagency positions or an electronic communication network in trails office(s) to coordi- 
nate planning, administration, and management. 


(8) Identify agency personnel who work with national historic trails as part of their regular duties 


E. Same as alternative 1. 


F. Efforts to increase public awareness of the historic trails would include the development of a national his- 
toric trails website, increased trail promotion, and heritage tourism. 


G. Trail marking — The National Park Services and its trail partners would cooperate to complete a sign pian. 
This plan would enable the historic trails partnership to reduce the amount of existing sign clutter and 
would ensure that new signs were placed in appropriate locations. The plan would also guide the National 
Park Service and its partners to use consistent materials and designs. 


H. Federal partners would develop a coordinated program to increase the efficiency of volunteer activities. As 
in alternative 1, the Volunteers in the Parks and Forests Act would continue to provide volunteers protection 
from liability claims. 


|. Technical taskforces or technical review teams would be convened to assist in the solution of special 
trails-related issues. 
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Table 11: Comparison of Alternatives (continued) 


ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 











H. Not applicable. 
(1) the identification of higi-potential sites and segments 
(2) the development of a resource inventory program 
(3) trail mapping, including sites and segments 
(4) the assessment of carrying capacity 
(5) the identification of research needs and the coordination of research projects 
(6) the use of the resource protection tool kit 


(7) the establishment of protection corridors for high-potential segments as identified in the 
Comprehensive Management and Use Plan for the Oregon Trail 


Resource Protection 


A. While a formai protection plan is missing under current management, the following crucial functions are 
carried out by the National Park Service and its existing partners as much as possible: 


(1) the identification of high-potential sites and segments 

(2) the development of a resource inventory program 

(3) trail mapping, including sites and segments 

(4) the assessment of carrying capacity 

(5) the identification of research needs and the coordination of research projects 
(6) the use of the resource protection tool kit 


(7) the establishment of management corridors for high-potential segments as identified in the 
Comprehensive Management and Use P’an for the Oregon Trail 


B. Existing site certification procedures are used as a means to include nonfederal high-potential sites and 
segments as part of an authorized national historic trail. 


C. Challenge cost-share program continue. 


D. Current resource monitoring techniques, including the Long Distance Trails Office's assistance in monitor- 
ing commemorative events continue. 





H. A national historic trails owners forum would be established to enhance the appreciation and protection 
of all national historic trails 


Resource Protection 


A. To comply with the National Trails System Act, the Long Distance Trails Office, woui2 coordinate with its 
partners to create an overarching protection plan. The following components of the protection plan would 
build on the crucial resource protection functions currently taking place: 


(1) The Long Distance Trails Office would be a gathering point for new submissions to the list of high- 
potential sites and seg:nents and would cooperate with others to update lists. 


(2) The resource inventory program would be automated, linking sites and segments to digitized 
maps. The inventory would include information on resource condition, landscapes, as well as refer- 
ences to historical documentation. 


(3) The Long Distance Trails Office would have full GIS capabilities and would become t.1e central 
depository for all existing GIS trail mapping data. 


(4) Carrying capacity — indexes to establish potential vulnerability of resources and their present 
condition would be developed; the application of these indexes would allow tor systematic moni- 
toring of resource conditions. 


(5) The Long Distance Trails Office would have the lead in coordinating research projects, once 
research needs were established. 


(6) The tool kit would not change under this alternative. 


(7) Management corridors of varying widths for high-potential segments would be established in con- 
junction with all affected entities. 


B. Astronger effort would be made to encourage no:\‘ederal landowners to subnit sites and segments for site 
certification. 


C. Same as alternative 1 


D. In addition to current resource monitoring techniques, the Long Distance Trails Office would be the focal 
point of a trailwide alert system. When potential threats were identified, the trails office would be informed 
and would subsequently contact appropriate constituents and managers to prevent or mitigate negative 
activities or uses. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 





interpretation / Visitor Experience and Use 


B. interpretation would continue to be developed by federal, state, and local entities, including trail associa- 
tions. 


(1) Interpretive themes and subthemes have been developed to provide a framework and guidance 
for interpreting the trails in an integrated and systematic way. 


(2) Interpretive media end outreach activities would continue to include wayside exhibits, publica- 
tions, and «ntact with schools. 


(3) Existing interpretive programs and facilities would continue to be relied on 


‘C. Visitor Experience and Use 
(1) Recreational activities currently taking place throughout the trails corridor remain the same. 


(2) The development of an auto-tour route continues. 








B. As in alternative 1, interpretation would continue to be developed by federal, state, and local entities, 
including trail associations. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


interpretive themes and subthemes — Same as alternative 1. 


interpretive media and outreach activities — The Long Distance Trails Office would complete an 
inventory of existing wayside exhibits and interpretive markers; new interpretive projects would be 
encouraged to follow the design guidelines identified in appendix N; gradual efforts would be 
made to standardize the content and the display of interpretive information. The Long Distance 
Trails Office, with the assistance of the partners, would compile an annual report of trail outreach 
activities. Appropriate audiovisual productions would be used to orient visitors; the Long Distance 
Trails Office, in cooperation with tie partners, would develop trailwide audiovisual presentations; in 
the future site-specific audiovisual programs might be produced. An irterpretive prospectus would 
be prepared by the Long Distance Trails Office, in conjunction with the partners, to prescribe 
appropriate techniques to communicate specific interpretive themes and to ensure that programs 
at related sites complemented each other. 


The Long Distance Trails Office wouid work with new facility proponents to ensure the accuracy 
and consistency of the message to be presented to the public. Certification would be offered to 
facility programs that interpreted the four trails. Technical assistance for interpretive planning would 
be provided to non-NPS, state, and local interpretive and educational facilities. 


C. Visitor Experience and Use 


(1) 


(2) 


Same 3s alternative 1, but emphasis would be placed on providing a more meaningful visitor expe- 
rience through integrated development and programming. 


Same as alternative 1. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 
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Impacts on Trail Resources 


Air Quality — The potential development of interpretive waysides and signs would result in minor and short- 
term fugitive dust emissions. 


Commemorative activities would continue to cause a temporary, but localized, increase in poliutants from vehi- 
cle emissions, as well as an increase in dust along dirt roads. The extent of the negative impacts would depend 
on the soil type, soil moisture, and the number and type of vehicles. 


Soils — Current levels of visitor use would continue to result in erosion and soil compaction throughout the 
trails corridor, particularly at and along popular sites and segments. Adverse impacts on soils from inappropri- 
ate use of all-terrain vehicles or the excessive use of support vehicles in commemorative activities could contin- 
ue at current levels; however, the extent of the impacis would be determined by the soil types occurring at spe- 
cific areas and therefore is not assessed for any particular trail. 


Potential adverse impacts on unstable soils from future construction activities would be minimized because 
these areas would continue to be avoided as much as possible. 


Water Quality — Current use levels would continue to result in minor sedimentation in watersheds along the 
trails corridor. This sedimentation would continue to result in minor adverse impacts on water quality. As in 
other natural resources areas, the variability i; conditions along the trail would determine the extent of the 
impact. 





Air Quality — Same as alternative 1 except more visitation would be expected under alterna‘ ‘ve 2 because of 
increased trail promotion. This might result in an increase in the amount of commemorative activities that take 
place in the trails corridor. These activities would continue to result in an increase in temporary arid localized 
pollutants from vehicle emissions, as well as an increase in dust along dirt roads. However, a periodic resource 
monitoring program and improved coordination among the partners could limit adverse effects on air quality by 
Carefully selecting sites and regulating the speed of heavy vehicles. 


Soils — Impacts would be the same as under alternative 1 except the increased levels of visitor use, including 
foot traffic and the use of all-terrain vehicles, that are possible under this alternative could increase erosion and 
soil compaction throughout the trails corridor, especially if this use was concentrated in areas that are already 
popular. Adverse impacts on soils from inappropriate use of all-terrain vehicles or the excessive use of support 
vehicles in commemorative activities could also increase. 


Mitigation such as increased visitor education and interpretation Could deter some inappropriate trail uses and 
could disperse visitors so that impacts on soils were not as concentrated. 


The assessment of resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of specially fragile resources Could limit 
adverse effects on soils. Managers would be able to identify those areas where soil damage was more likely to 
occur and could limit or mitigate negative impacts in these areas. 


Water Quality — While visitor use could potemially increase, adverse impacts on water quality from sedimenta- 


tion continue to be minor. The assessment of resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of specially fragile 
resources would limit adverse effects on watersheds and drainages. Managers would be able to ideniify any 
watersheds or drainages where damage was likely to cocur and limit or mitigate negative impacts from visitor 
use in these areas. As in alternative 1, the variability ir: conditions of watersheds and drainages along the trails 
would determine the extent of any impacts. 
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Vegetation — Current use levels would continue to result in vegetation trampling both off and on the trails. The 
presence of people along the trails would continue the potential for the introduction of exotic species along the 
trails Corridor. 


The development of wayside exhibi's and trail marking would have minor adverse impacts on vegetation, con- 
sisting of the removal or trampling of vegetation in the immediate area. However, the areas affected wou:'d be 
very limi d because these activities would take place mostly on previously disturbed areas near roads. 


Wildlife — The potential construction of waysides and signs throughout the trails corridor would continue to 
take place near roads and in previously disturbed areas in most cases, limiting any adverse effects on animals 
and their habitat. There would be short-term disturbance to wildlife during construction, with most wildlife 
species expected to reoccupy nearby habitat when the construction activities were completed. 


The effects of visitation on wildiife would depend on the species, and would have to be considered on a case- 
tyy-case basis. Potential impacts on wildlife would be minimized by avoiding important habitat altogether or 
amploying various measures to limit or restrict human activity. 


Cultural Landscapes — interpretive wayside exhibits and trail markings would continue to intrude on the trail 
landscapes, but sensitive siting and design would n.inimize any negative impacts. 


Current levels of visitation would continue to affect the visual character of resources through the trampling of 
vegetation, soil compaction, and the development of widespread human trails. These activities would continue 
to affect the visual and aesthetic value of these resources. 


Lack of a comprehensive approach for resource inventory and monitoring means that resources would contin- 
ue to be at risk Gue to overuse, inappropriate activities, or inadvertent destruction. 


Site certification would continue to have beneficial impacts on resources because the program encourages 
landowners to meet preservation standards in order to maintain certified status. 





Vegetation — Same as alternative 1 except that increased levels of visitor use possible under this alternative, 
which could increase the amount of vegetation trampling both off and on the trails. Increased amounts of peo- 
ple along the trails would also heighten the potential of introducing new exotic species within the trails corridor. 


The assessment of resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of specially fragile resources would limit 
adverse effects on vegetation. Managers would be able to identify areas where damage to vegeiation was likely 
to occur and limit or mitigate negative impacts from visitor use in these areas. 


Wildlife — Same as alternative 1. 


Cultural Landscapes — Same as alternative 1 except the increased levels of visitation expected under alterna- 
tive 2 could increase adverse impacts on the visual character of trail resources. Visitor-related impacts such as 
the trampling of vegetation, soil compaction, and the development of widespread human trails would probably 
increase. However, the systematic inventory and monitoring of resources recommended in this alternative could 
prevent some of this resource deterioration. 


The identification of management corridors and the protection of resources within them would have beneficial 
impacts on the cultural landscapes associated with the trails because their historic character would be protect- 
ed from inappropriate visual intrusions. 


Enhanced trail education programs and the resulting increase in public awareness would make visitors more 
sensitive to the significance and fragile nature of trail resources, in particular cultural landscapes. This in turn 
might have beneficial impacts on cultural landscapes as visitors wou!d be more likely to appreciate and respect 


resources. 
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ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


Table 12: Comparison of Impacts (continued) 





ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 








Archeological Resources — Future compliance documents would continue to require special precautions to 
prevent or minimize impacts on unknown archeological resources during construction. 


Current levels of visitor use would continue to cause erosion, some diagnostic artifacts and features would not 
be preserved for future analysis. Vandalism, illegal collecting and inadvertent damage would continue to reduce 
the number and quality of sites, which, over time, would have a negative impact on the archeological database. 


Site certification would continue to have beneficial impacts on archeological resources as the program encour- 
ages landowners to meet preservation standards in order to maintain certified status. 


Historic Resources — Federal recognition would probably continue to provide some protection for historic 
sites not on the National Register of Historic Places and might lead to the listing of eligible resources that have 
not yet been documented or evaluated. 


Use of historic sites and route segments would continue to contribute to the deterioration of historic trail 
resources. 


Site certification would continue to benefit privately-owned historic sites because it would afford these sites a 
degree of protection. 


Ethnographic Resources — No systematic inventory exists regarding ethnographic resources along the trail 
routes. Ethnographic surveys and studies would be initiated by the cooperators when appropriate. The coop- 
erators would continue to maintain an open dialogue with all groups that assures respect and protection of 
these resources. 





Archeological Resources — Same as alternative 1 except increased visitation, expected under alternative 2, 
could increase erosion. As a result, there could be an increase in the amount of diagnostic artifacts and fea- 
tures unable to be preserved for future analysis. The amount of vandalism, illegal collecting, and inadvertent 
damage could increase, and could further reduce the number and quality of archeological sites. 


The systematic inventory and monitoring of resources recommended in this alternative could prevent some 
impacts on archeological resources, as Could increasing the level of interpretation and education about the 
trails. Both proposals could benefit archeological resources by either preventing resource impacts by restricting 
use, or by fostering a greater respect for trail resources. 


Historic Resources — Same as alternative 1 except increased use, which is expected under this alternative, 
could further contribute to the deterioration of historic trail resources. 


Increasing public awareness of national historic trails could result in greater appreciation of resources, which in 
turn could lead to more successful protection efforts and benefits for resources. 


The systematic inventory and monitoring of resources recommended in this alternative could prevent some 
impacts on historic resources, as could increasing the level of interpretation and education about the trails 
Both proposals could benefit historic resources by either preventing resource impacts by restricting use, or by 
fostering a greater respect for trail resources. 


Ethnographic Resources — Same as alternative 1. 
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Ahermatives Considered but Rejected 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL 











impacts on Interpretation, Visitor Experience, and Use 


There would continue to be few opportunities to incorporate new interpretations and to enhance the existing 
interpretive messages presented to the public. Consequently, if research needs were not identified and projects 
not implemented, there would continue to be an unfulfilled potential to greatly improve the known history of the 
trails corridor. 


The role that American indians played in the history of the emigrant trails is currently only minimally interpreted, 
and themes related to indians would not be expanded in most cases. The lack of Indian-related interpretation 
would not adversely affect the visitor experience; however, the potential for greatly expanding and improving on 
this important theme wouid be unfulfilied 


Continuing efforts to provide consistent and accurate trail markings would benefit visitors seeking to follow trail 
routes. In some cases, visitors would Continue to be inconvenienced by a lack of both regulatory and educa- 
tional / interpretive information. Also visitors could become confused by existing information that sometimes 
conflicts 


The potential for adverse impacts on the visitor experience would continue because the condition of trail 
resources would go largely unmonitored, and visitor use would continue to be unregulated in most cases. 
Unmonitored use, especially if it increased could adversely affect the visitor experience because fragile and or 
character-defining trail resources Could be damaged or destroyed. These aflected resources often largely com- 
prise the visual scene that visitors come to experience 


Site certification would continue to benefit the visitor experience by opening access to privately-owned sites 
which might not be currently open to the public. The certification of programs and facilities would continue to 
enhance the visitor experience by ensuring the accuracy, consistency, and quality of the interpretive message 
presented to the public 





The inventory and monitoring program would benefit visitors by increasing their awareness, sensitivity, and 
undestanding of trail resources. This would also benefit the visitor experience because preserved resources 
would contribute to the improvement of the interpretive programs. 


identi'ying research needs and coordinating research projects would enhance the trails’ interpretive program 
and would lead to greater appreciation of the significance of the trails and a much-improved visitor experience. 


The development of a coordinated interpretive wayside system would be of great benefit to visitors. It would 
provide for consistent interpretation that met high standards. Visitors would benefit because they would be abie 
to place the information presented at each wayside within the context of the trail. There would also be visual 
benefits as the exhibits would eventually be standardized as described in this plan in appendix N. 


improved consultation with culturally-affiliated groups would ensure that interpretive media and programs pre- 
sented a Culturally sensitive and accurate picture of the role of American Indians in the establishment of the 
overland trails and the westward migrations of the mid-19th century. 


The use of traveling exhibits would benefit visitors because information would be presented without causing 
long-term negative visual impacts on trail resources. Traveling exhibits would also allow for the use of timely 
interpretive materials that can be tied to special commemorative events or seasonal events, which could benefit 
visitors attending the events. 


The annual report on outreach activities would result in beneficial effects because new ideas could be shared 
and incorporated into programs at a low cost. This is a good example of the benefits of cooperation among 
partners. 


Development of appropriate audiovisual presentations would greatly enhance the visitor experience. By updat- 
ing the presentations to include up-to-date research and information, by making presentations relevant to vari- 
Ous age groups, and by developing presentations of adequate length, the visitor experience would be greatly 
enhanced. 


An interpretive prospectus would have beneficial impacts on the visitor experience and would be of great assis- 
tance to trail managers and many of the partners 


Site certification would continue to benefit the visitor experience by opening access to privately-owned sites. 
The certification of programs and facilities would enhance the visitor experience by ensuring the accuracy, con- 
sistency, and quality of the interpretive message. 
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ALTERNATIVES, INCLUDING THE PROPOSED ACTION 


Table 12: Comparison of Impacts (continued) 





ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 


ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS 
AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP (THE PROPOSAL) 











impacts on Socioeconomic Conditions 
Economy — The overall economic effect would be minimal and limited to the counties crossed by the trails. 


Visitation might increase, but the expenditures associated with heritage tourism and other activities compatible 
with the protection of resources would not likely have significant economic impacts on the affected counties 
because the increase in visitation is expected to be limited. 


Landownership and Use — Land use and development could threaten trail resources. Left unchecked, her- 
itage tourism and economic development could have a substantial effect. Zoning and easement patterns could 
be used to protect resources; however, inappropriate application of these and similar concepts could serve to 
foster inappropriate development. All groups should be encouraged to share plans and goals on a regular 
basis through regular meetings to insure communication that can lead to the protection of the trails and their 
resources. 


Access and Transportation — Implementation of additional auto-tour routes would potentially increase traffic 
volumes on the designated state and federal highways over the long term. However, potential increases in traf- 
fic volumes on these highway segments would likely be very small, and in general dispersed along many miles 
of highway. Consequently, there would be negligible adverse effect on traffic flows and levels of service on 
these routes. 


Localized adverse impacts on traffic flows would occur at sites of periodic commemorative activities. These 
effects may include increased traffic volumes and corresponding increases in travei times. However, impacts 
would likely be confined to areas in the immediate vicinity of the site, and would be temporary, occurring only 
during relatively infrequent commemorative activities. No long-term adverse impacts on transportation would 
occur at these sites under either alternative. 





Economy — Increasing promotional activities and cooperative efforts associated with this alternative would be 
expected to generate increases in visitation and in associated spending. In general these economic impacts 
would be localized and might not result in long-term economic benefits. However, some Communities in the 
trails corridor could benefit from increased spending associated with trail promotion and heritage tourism. 


Economic benefits from the trail marking and the development of wayside exhibits would be short-term, accrue 
to relatively few individuals and firms, and not likely to have anv lasting positive effects on local economies. 


Landownership and Use — Same as alternative 1 


Access and Transportation — Same as alternative 1. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF CURRENT CONDITIONS 





ALTERNATIVE 2: ENHANCED CONDITIONS AND A HISTORIC TRAILS PARTNERSHIP 
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Other Impact Considerations 


Cumulative impacts — Cumulative impacts would include developments or activities that would add to the 
impacts from implementing alternative 1. 


Drilling and construction along the trails corridor could pose adverse cumulative impacts on natural and cultural 
trail resources. Powerlines, pipelines, and drii!iiig equipmeni couid adversely impact significant trail landscapes, 
which could also adversely u‘ect the visitor =xperience. 


Future highway construction could have cumulative adverse effects on trail resources such as ruts and swales, 
adversely affecting some trail resources. The construction of new or additional highways could divectly affect 
trail resources by eradicating trail ruts and swaie@s, or indirectiy Oy compromising the integrity of a significant 
landscape. 


Urban and suburban development could adversely affect trail resources or associated historic landscapes in 
some areas. Western cities in particular are vulnerable to urban sprawl, and continued growth in cities such as 
Sacramento, Carson City, Salt Lake City, Casper, and numerous smaller communities could have adverse 
impacts on trails resources. 


The use cf off-road vehicles such as 4x4s, ATVs, and motorcycles could eradicate trail remnants or contribute 
to erosion, which could serious! compromise the integrity of trail resources. 


Increases in grazing cr Cultivation of previously unplowed pasture land could affect or eradicate trail ruts and 
swales or significant archeological resources. 


Unavoidable Adverse Effects — Unavoidabie adverse impacts would result from the installation of route signs 
along paved highways, trails markers, and interpretive waysides. These impacts would be site specific and neg- 
ligible. Such development would visually intrude on the integrity of the historical scene along trail routes. There 
could be adverse impacts on soils and vegetation from visitor use. 


irreversible and Irretrievable Commitments of Resources — No resources would be irreversibly or irretriev- 
ably committed. Any potential loss of historic trail resources (for example, from natural deterioration) would be 
irreversible 


Relationship Between Short-term Uses and the Main tenance and Enhancement of Long-term 
Productivity — Short-term uses of lands for signs and waysides would have no effect on long-term productivi- 


ly 





Cumulative impacts — Same as alternative 1. 


Unavoidable Adverse Effects — Same as alternative 1 except there could be adverse impacts on soils and 
vegetation from increased use, which is expected under alternative 2. 


irreversible and Irretrievable Commitments of Resources — Same as aliernative 1. 


Relationship Between Short-term Uses and the Maintenance and Enhancement of Long-term Productivity 
— Same as alternative 1. 
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Introduction 





The Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails extend from the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers to the 
Pacific Coast, a distance of about 2,000 miles. While the trails overlap 
for significant distances, they also follow separate routes for hundreds 
of miles. The California Trail includes numerous connecting trails and 
alternate routes that add thousands of miles to its cumulative length. 
Overall, the routes of the four trails total almost 14,000 miles and tra- 
verse the Central Lowlands, the Rocky Mounrains, the Great Basin, 
the Cascades and the Sierra Nevada. 


This “Affected Environment” section describes the trails from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast for the Pony Express and 
California National Historic Trails. Descriptions of the Oregon and 
Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trails are available in their respec- 
tive Comprehensive Management and Use Plans and have not been 
reprinted in this document. 


This section also addresses trail resources. This plan regards the natu- 
ral and cultural resources associated with the trails holistically. It 
stresses the importance of managing them as trail resources having 
both natural and cultural components. 


For the purpose of this plan, seven distinct environmental settings 
have been idcatitied along the route of the trails. The main physical 
features of these settings become the character-defining features that 
are usually the basis of cultural landscapes studies. The changes in 
these character-defining features, in this case the variations in physiog- 
raphy, vegetation, climate, and soils, allow a preliminary classification 
of trail resources, as they exist today, and a determination of their 
degree of int *gritv — thar is, the extent to which the landscapes have 





evolved since the emigrants moved across the land. The landscapes 
settings identified for this plan are as follows: the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers starting points, the Platte River, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Continental Divide, the Snake River—Columbia 
Plateau, the Cascades, the Great Basin, and the Sierra Nevada (see 
map 17). Because the majority of the routes emigrants used followed 
major river systems, these environmental settings center around the 
major water bodies that became essential to the survival of most emi- 
grant partics. Brief descriptions of physiography, soils, climate, water 
resources, vegetation, and fauna are included for each landscape set- 
ting. These descriptions are based on the Description of the 
Ecoregions ct the United States published by the Forest Service. 


This section also includes a brief summary of ethnographic informa- 
tion pertinent to the large areas crossed by the trail. The extent and 
complexity of this topic requires a more systematic assessment of 
ethnographic ~esources along these trails. This will become an ongo- 
ing task for the Long Distance Trails Office. 


A description of land ywnership and use 1s presented tor the Calitornia 
and Pony Express Trails. This document recommends updating 
information on land ywnership and use for all four trails in the furure 


Socioeconomic conditions vary from region to region and from state 
to state. Because of the length of the four trails, their adminisiration 
and management can have potentially important social implications 
for the affected counties. Socioeconomic information that focuses pri 
marily on population and income has been compiled on a sratewide 
basis. In addition, population and per capita incc me have been identi- 
fied tor the 150 counties crossed by these trails 
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The California and the Pony Express Trails are characterized by 
numerous routes, cutoffs, and branches that evolved chronologically 
in an effort to save time and to reach different destination points. The 
Pony Express Trail primarily followed existing routes between St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and California in an effort to minimize the amount 
of time it took to deliver the mail. 


Emigrants departed for their long journey from major points on the 
Mississippi River, such as Nauvoo, Illinois, and on the Missouri 
River, such as Independence, Westport, Ft. Leavenworth, and St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Council Blufts, lowa; and Omaha, and Nebraska 
City, Nebraska. Emigrants proceeding west from Council Blufts fol- 
lowed the Platte River from its confluence with the Missouri. 
Travelers from Independence, Westport, Fr. Leavenworth, and St. 
Joseph moved overland, generally following the ridgelines to mini- 
mize gains and losses of elevation in this landscape of rolling hills. 
These emigrants forded a number of rivers and streams as they moved 
northwest across Kansas and Nebraska. These drainages included the 
Wakarusa, Kansas, Wolf, Nemalia, ana the Big and Little Blue Rivers. 
Emigrants on these routes eventually joined the Platte River, east of 
Fort Kearny, in what ts now central Nebraska. 


After their convergence at Fort Kearny, the trails followed the Platte 
River into east-central Wyoming. There, the trails corridor was con- 
fined within the floodplain of the Platte River. Western emigrants 
used the Platte Valley as their lifeline as the environment became 
increasingly arid. West of the confluence of the North and South 
Platte Rivers, the trails turn north and west along the North Platte 
toward the foothi'!s of the Rocky Mountains. For most of this stretch, 
overland emigrants encountered gentle grades, but also faced some 
significant elevations at California Hill, Scotts Bluff, and Robidoux 
Pass. Pony Express riders followed the Oregon/California alternate 
route (established in 1859), which ran southwest from Ogallala along 
the South Platte River and Lodgepole Creek. Then they reyoined the 
main route near Courthouse and Jail Rocks. 


From the contluence of the North Platte and the Sweetwater Rivers, 
west of Casper, Wyoming, the trails corridor follows the Sweetwater 
River south and then west to the Continental Divide, skirting the 
Great Basin. At this point the Continental Divide ts at a relatively low 
clevation — an imperceptible rise in this stark landscape of sagebrush 
and alkaline flats. After crossing the divide, the trails meander among 
various alternate routes and cutofts as they move southwest toward 
the Green Kuiver. 


After leaving Parting of the Ways in southwestern Wyoming, some 
Calitornia-bound travelers moved south and west toward Fort Bridger 
and through the Wasatch Range. Others moved north and west 
through southern Idaho to the Snake River at Fort Hall. From there 
the emigrants traveled southwest to rejoin the southern route of the 
California Trail at the City of Rocks near the borders of Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada. None of the Pony Express Trail passes through this area. 


A smail portion of the California and the Pony Express Trails overlap 
in east-central Nevada, but they cross the Great Basin en divergent 
courses. The California Trail traversed northern Nevada, following the 
Humboldt River to the deserts near the base of the northern and cen- 
tral Sierra Nevada. The Hastings Cutoft of the California Trail moved 
south of the Great Salt Lake to join the main trail on the Humboldt 
The Pony Express route swung far south of the Great Salt Lake and 
the Humboldt River Valley to cross central Nevada 


Just below the big bend of the Humboldt River the Applegate Trail 
joins the main Calitornia Trail. This route crosses the northwestern 
corner of Nevada where it traverses imposing areas such as Black 
Rock Desert and High Rock Canyon. It touches the northeastern cor 
ner of California and moves west and north into Oregon to tenninate 
south of present-day Portland. 


After leaving the deserts of western Nevada, travelers on the 
California and Pony Express trails contronted the Sierra Nevada, the 
last and most daunting barner on their overland trek. The passes in 
this virtually unbroken chain are few, steep, and difficult to travers: 
In the Sierra Nevada, the Calitormia Trail split into numerous alte 
nate routes as emigrants, racing against time, sought to find an casict 
pathway before winter storms made the mountains impassaole. Pony 
Express riders defied enormous odds in forcing their way through 
winter storms to demonstrate that the Sierra Nevada could be used as 
an all-weather route for transportation and communication 


The trails sp! ttered over the Sierra Nevada to reach tinal destinations 
such as Auburn, Volcano, Placerville. Georgetown, Johnson Ranch. 
Sacramento, and San Francisco 
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Trail Resources 








Trail resources are numerous, complex, have extended periods of use, 
multiple periods of significance, and present challenges in their pro- 
tection and preservation. They fall under a variety of jurisdictions, 
including federal, state, local, and private. These resources provide 
opportunities for exploration and discovery, as well as research and 
interpretation. In some cases, they contain important scientific infor- 
mation that can be collected and analyzed to address fundamental 
questions of importance in understanding these trails. 


Trail resources combine natural and cultural elements, including 
routes, segments, and more than 60 different kinds of historic sites, 
from river crossings to springs and graves. Trail resources also include 
the terrain that directly affected the emigrants’ experience. In design- 
ing strategies for the protection and use of trail resources, it is neces- 
sary to include both a natural and a cultural perspective. 


Trail ruts and swales, graves, and inscriptions are the resources that 
tend to receive most of the attention from trail aficionados because 
they provide one of the most important pieces of visual evidence of 
the existence of the trails. Although the original trail users valued the 
trails themselves, it was the broader landscape that presented the 
greatest challenge and received most of their attention. As emigrant 
diaries indicate, environmental factors defined their course of travel 
and the nature of their experience. Emigrants were concerned with 
weather, the availability of water, food, fuel, and game. Emigrants 
also used natural landmarks such as Chimney Rock, Split Rock, and 
others, to guide their travel. 


Regional Landscapes 


This section contains a brief description of the natural resources con- 
tained in cach of the seven major regional landscapes identified for 
the trails corridor. Differences in vegetation and physiography provide 
the main bases for distinguishing the different regional landscapes (or 
biogeographic regions) used in this plan. The presence of major water 
bodies, which became essential to the survival of most emigrant par- 
tics, 1s another important consideration in separating the various set- 
tings. The prevalent climate, soils, and fauna are also briefly described 
for cach regional landscape. 


County-specific information pertaining to threatened or endangered 
species has been compiled as a technical appendix and is currently 
available at the Denver Service Center through the Resource Planning 
Group. Upon completion of the plan the information will also be 
available through the Long Distance Trails Office. 


Information about prime and unique farmlands, wetlands, and flood- 
plains is so extensive that it is impracticable to collect and include in 





this document. This is because the alternative actions are program- 
matic and specific locations have not been identified for the location 
of signs and waysides. Site-specific information may be obtained 
through the following agencies: 


© Prime and unique farmlands — Natural Resource Conservation 
Service 


© Wetlands — U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Natural Resource 
Conservation Service, and U.S. Army Corps of Engincers 


© Floodplains — Federal Emergency Management Agency 


MISSIPSSIP! AND MISSOURI RIVERS STARTING POINTS 


Physiography a’ 1 Soils 


The landscape is comprised mostly of gently rolling plains, but steep 
blufts define a number of valleys. Some areas are nearly flat while oth- 
ers have high rounded hills. Elevations in this region range from 300 
to 2,000 feet. Mollisols dominate this region. 


Climate 


Weather can be extreme, with hot summers and frequently cold win- 
ters. Average annual temperatures range from 40 to 60F The average 
annual precipitation ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


This region is marked by well-defined drainage systems, with the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers as the major river systems. Other 
important rivers associated with the trails network are the Wakarusa, 
the Wolf, the Kansas, the Nemaha, and the Big and Little Bluc. 
Numerous reservoirs have been constructed along many of these 
streams, and large aquifers underlie significant portions of this region. 


Vegetation 


Vegetation is characterized by intermingled prairie, groves, and strips 
of deciduous trees. In the west where trail routes converge in the 
Platte Valley, local soil conditions and slope exposures combine to cre- 
ate alternations of forest and prairie. Trees are found on north-facing 
slopes and near streams. The thin soils on the limestone hills support 
little tree growth, unlike the eastern part, where trees often cover the 
highest hills. 





AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Moderately tal] bunch grasses are the predominant vegetation on the 
prairies. Bluestem prairie is the most prevalent grassland and is domi- 
nated by big bluestem, little bluestem, switchgrass, and Indian grass, 
along with many species of wildflowers and legumes. In some areas 
deciduous forest is encroaching on the prairies. Little original vegeta- 
tion remains because of extensive cultivation. 


Upland forests are dominated by oak and hickory. Forests in the 
floodplains and on well-watered hillsides are richer, more diverse, and 
include eastern cottonwood, black willow, and American elm. 
Tallgrass species include little bluestem and needle-and-thread grass. 
Shorter dominants include blue grama, hairy grama, and buffalo 
grass. Other species found in the mixed-grass steppe are green needle- 
grass, sand dropseed, slender wheatgrass, galleta, and purple three- 


awn. 


Fauna 


Common animals in this region include mule deer, white-tailed deer, 
raccoon, Opossum, coyote, jackrabpit, cottontail, badger, gray fox, 


and various rodent species. Large mammal species are more common- 


ly found in the forested areas. Aquatic animals include river otter, 
beaver, mink and various species of waterfowl. Birds of the riverine 
forests include belted kingfisher, bank swallow, spotted sandpiper, and 
green-backed heron. Upland species include horned lark, western 
meadowlark, sharp-tailed grouse, greater prairie chicken, bobwhite, 
quail, ring- necked pheasant, and mourning dove. 


PLATTE RIVER 


Physiography and Soils 


This is an area characterized by rolling plains and table lands of mod- 
erate relief. The ecosystem of the Platte River floodplain consists of 
river channel islands and sandbars, lowland riverine forests, lowland 
native prairie, and upland native prairie. 


This region 1s predominated by Mollisols with smaller areas of 
Entisols, such as the sandhills of Nebraska. The dominant soil forma- 
tion process is calcification; salinization is dominant on poorly 
drained sites. Soils contain a large excess of precipitated calcium car- 
bonate and are rich in bases. 


Climate 


Summers are warm to hot, and winters are cold and dry with an aver- 
age annual temperature of 45F Precipitation ranges from 20 inches in 
the eastern part of the region to around 10 inches in the more wester- 
ly reaches. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


The Platte River and its tributaries are the major aboveground water 
sources for the region, which is also underlain by large aquifers. The 
Platte’s major tributaries include the Elkhorn and the Loup. The 
Ogallala is the major aquifer. Lake McConaughy, a large reservoir on 
the North Platte above its confluence with the South Platte River, 
serves as an important recreational and storage facility for the water of 
the middle Platte Valley. 


Vegetation 


The upland native prairie of the Platte Valley features short grasses, 
usually bunched and sparsely distributed. Commonly found grasses 
include blue grama, buffalo grass, western wheatgrass, and needle- 
grass. Lowland native prairie resembles the upland prairie with the 
addition of shrubs such as snowberry and wild rose. Riverine forest 
species include American elm, slippery black locust, cottonwood, and 
osage orange. Trees on the islands and sandbars include salt cedar and 
sandbar willow. 


Fauna 


The Platte valley is home to a rich and diverse animal and bird popu- 
lation. Common mammals include mule deer, white-tailed deer, 
pronghorn, opossum, coyote, red fox, gray fox, striped skunk, badger, 
and numerous species of shrews and rodents. Aquatic mammals 
include beaver, mink, and muskrat. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has determined that the area supports about 142 species of breeding 
birds. Among these are great blue heron, American bittern, Canada 
goose, blue-winged teal, golden eagle, bald eagle, sharp-tailed grouse, 
and sandhill crane. 


The Platte River is home to more than 60 species of fish, many of 
which have been introduced. Among the more common species are 
plains minnow, bigmouth shiner, fathead minnow, river carpsucker, 
carp, channel catfish, white bass, white crappie, black crappie, and 
walleye. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS / CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Physiography and Soils 


In this area landforms are predominantly arid plains interspersed with 
isolated hills and low mountains. Elevations range between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet on the plains with the hills and mountains rising between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet above the plains. The Sweetwater River flood- 
plain defines inuch of the trails corridor in this landscape setting. 


In the Wyoming basin soils are alkaline Aridisols. Subsoils contain a 
layer enriched with lime and/or gypsum, which may develop into a 
caliche hardpan. In the Rocky Mountains, soil orders occur in zones 
corresponding to vegetation, ranging from Mollisols and Alfisols in 
the montane zone to Aridisols in the foothill zone. In addition, 
because of steep slopes and recent glaciation, there are areas of 
Inceptisols. 


Climate 


Climate is semiarid and cool with average annual temperatures rang- 
ing between 40 and 52F Winters are cold, and summers are short and 
hot. Average annual precipitation ranges from 5 to 14 inches and is 
evenly distributed throughout the year. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


Water resources in this arid region are limited. The major streams are 
the Sweetwater and Green Rivers. The trails corridor follows the 
Sweetwater floodplain for most of its 175-mile iength through the 
Wyoming basin. As the only sizable perennial stream between the 
Platte and the Green, the Sweetwater served as an essential lifeline for 
westbound emigrants. There are some scattered freshwater springs in 
the region, and beaver activity has helped create wetland environ- 
ments in somic areas. 


Vegetation 


This region is characterized by patches of shrublands. The dominant 
species in this region is the Wyoming big sagebrush. Other common 
species are the black sagebrush, gardner saltbrush, greasewood, west- 
ern wheatgrass, junegrass, prickly pear cactus, and rabbitbrush. Trees 
and large shrubs are rare, even in the Sweetwater floodplain. 
Common plant species found here include alkali sacaton, fringed sage- 
wort, silver sagebrush, and rubber rabbitbrush. 
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Fauna 


Despite its arid character, this area supports a variety of animals. The 
most common large mammal is the pronghorn, although mule deer 
may be found in the more sheltered areas of the floodplain and in gul- 
lies. Herds of mule deer and elk occasionally will descend into the 
basin during unusually harsh winters. Other species include coyote, 
red fox, swift fox, badger, bobcat, and several species of burrowing 
rodents. The black-footed ferret, an endangered species, is also found 
in the area. 


This area is an important breeding and resting ground for migrating 
waterfowl. Common species include mallard, pintail, green-winged 
teal, gadwall, and Canada goose. Sage grouse is the most common 
upland bird species. Numerous raptors inhabit the area, including 
Swainson’s hawk, bald and golden eagles, the ferruginous hawk, red- 
tailed hawk, prairie falcon, great horned owl, and burrowing owl. 


Common reptiles include sagebrush lizard, horned lizard, and prairie 
rattlesnake. 


SNAKE RIVER-COLUMBIA PLATEAU / 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Physiography and Soils 


The trails corridor moves into Idaho north of Bear Lake and then 
passes through parts of five small Idaho mountain ranges — the 
Portneuf, Bannock, Sublette, and Cotterell Ranges and the Deep 
Creek Mountains. 


Elevations range between 5,000 and 8,000 feet. Monumental rock 
outcroppings, such as the City of Rocks, characterize parts of this 
landscape setting. 


Along the Columbia—Snake River Plateau soils are similar to those in 
the Wyoming Basin. This area also has extensive alluvial deposits in 
the floodplains of streams and in the fans at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Dry lake beds are numerous, and there are extensive colian 
deposits, including both dune sand and loess. Aridisols dominate all 
basin and lowland areas; Mollisols are found at higher elevations. 


Climate 


Average annual temperatures range between 45 and 50F Precipitation 
ranges between 10 and 20 inches annually. Summers are warm and 
dry, with most precipitation falling in the winter months. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


This region’s surface water resources include Bear Lake and several 
streams and rivers, such as the Snake River, Bear River, and the Raft 
River. 


Vegetation 


Lower elevations are arid grasslands dominated by big sagebrush, 
rabbitbrush, and crested wheatgrass. Higher elevations feature 
pifion/juniper woodlands, mixed scrub slopes dominated by big sage- 
brush, mountain snowberry, bitterbrush, and some conifer/aspen 
woodlands. Common species in riparian areas include aspen, willow, 
box elder, chokecherry, sedge, and bluegrasses. 


Fauna 


This region supports a large and diverse animal population. Common 
large mammals include elk, mule deer, black bear, bighorn sheep, 
mountain lion, bobcat, and porcupine. Several species of burrowing 
and tree-dweiling rodents are found here. The City of Rocks is home 
to an unusually high number of bat species, including Townsend’s 
big-eared bat, the desert pallid bat, big brown bat, small-footed 
myotis, and silver-haired bat. Aquatic mammals include beaver, river 
otter, and muskrat. 


CASCADE RANGE 


Physiography 


The emigrants preponderantly used the north-south aepression 
between the Cascades and the Coastal Range. Mountains of the 
Coastal Range rise 5,000 feet above sea level. The interior Cascade 
Range, which dominated the emigrant experience, has higher moun- 
tains between 8,000 and 9,000 feet. 


Crossing of major rivers, such as the Klamath, the Rogue, the North 
and South Umpqua, and the Willamette, challenged travelers in this 
extremely rugged terrain. 


Andisols are extensive where underlain by volcanish ash. Most 
Inceptisols are found west of the Cascades. Dry soils predominate in 
the rain shadow east of the mountains. 








Climate 


The climate is generally mild throughout the year. Annual tempera- 
tures average 48 to 55F Moderate rainfall reaches its maximum in the 
winter; in the summer precipitation is quite scarce. Average annual 
precipitation ranges from 15 to 60 inches, but in much of the area, 
the range is from 30 to 45 inches. The rain shadow created by the 
Coastal Range is responsible for the drier climate. Fog partially com- 
pensates for the summer drought. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


Major rivers, going from east to west, include the Klamath, the 
Rogue, and the North and South Umpqua. These rivers characterize 
this region and carry the abundant precipitation of the Cascade Range 
to the Pacific. The Willamette is another major waterway, but unlike 
the other rivers in the area, it turns north util its waters meet the 
Columbia River at Portland. Poorly drained sites with swamp or bog 
communities are abundant in this region. 


Vegetation 


The principal trees are western red cedar, western hemlock, and 
Douglas-fir. In the interior valleys, the coniferous forest is less dense 
than along the coast and often contains deciduous trees, such as big- 
leaf maple, Oregon ash, and black cottonwood. There are prairies that 
support open stands of oaks or are broken by groves of Douglas-fir 
and other trees. Principal indicator species are Oregon white oak and 
Pacific madrone. 


Fauna 


Mule deer is the most common large mammal. Others include elk, 
mountain lion, and bobcat. Small mammals include mice, Douglas 
squirrels, martens, Townsend chipmunks, red tree voles, and bushtail 
wood rats. The western gray squirrel lives in oak trees, and the bushy- 
tail wood rat builds nests on shrub-covered stream margins and at 
forest edges. Isolated thickets are inhabited by brush rabbit and gray 
fox. 


Ruffed grouse inhabit the same scattered thickets. Canada goose win- 
ters exclusively in the Willamette Valley. The periodically abundant 
acorn crop attracts flocks of band-tailed pigeons, acorn woodpeckers, 
and mountain quail. 


The dry terrain is ideal for reptiles, including the northern Pacific rat- 
tlesnake, the only poisonous snake in the Pacific Northwest. 


; 
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GREAT BASIN 


Physiography and Soils 


The topography of the Great Basin is extremely varied. Elevations 
range from 5,000 feet to over 13,000 feet. Much of the region is 
made up of separate interior basins, some of which are dry lake beds. 


Aridisols dominate all basins and lowland areas; forest soils are found 
at higher elevations. Narrow bands of Entisols lie in stream iood- 
plains and rocky landscapes. Salt flats and playas without soils are 
extensive in the lower parts of basins with interior drainage. 


Climate 


Climatic conditions vary significantly. Summers in the semidesert and 
desert areas are hot and dry, while winters are generally cool with 


periods of near or below-freezing temperatures. Average annual temp- 


eratures range from 40 to 55F Annual precipitation may be as low as 
5 to 8 inches. 


In Nevada and Utah, summers axe dry; winters are loag and often 


cold with average annual temperatures as low as 38F. Average precipi- 


tation may reach 25 to 35 inches in the higher elevations, most of it 
falling as snow. 


Water Resources and Floodpiains 


There are a few perennial streams in the lower elevations of the Great 
Basin. The Humboldt, Truckee, Walker, and Carson Rivers are the 
only sizable permanent streams, and even the Humboldt eventually 
disappears in the Nevada desert. Permanent and intermittent streams 
are more common in the higher elevations of the mountain province, 
and there are some small subalpine and alpine lakes in the mountains. 
Some vallevs are underlain by substantial aquifers that produce 
ground-surface springs. Riparian and wetland communities are 
extremely rare throughout this landscape setting, but are essential to 
the health of the ecosystem. 


Vegetation 


Sagebrush, including Wyoming big s-gebrush and black sagebrush, 
dominate the lower elevations. Other common plants include ante- 
lope bitterbrush, shadscale, rubber rabbitbrush, horsebrush, winterfat 
on the salt desert, and alkali-tolerant greasewood on the alkali flats 
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Ar higher elevations common plants include pifion pine and juniper, 
mountain serviceberry and snowberry, ponderosa pine, aspen, 
Douglas fir, and Engelmann spruce. In the Humboldt River Valley, 
common plants include the bluebunch wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, 
winterfat, greasewood, needle-and-thread grass, horsebrush, and 
Great Basin wildrye. 


Fauna 


Large mammals include mule deer, pronghorn, mountain lion, badg- 
er, and spotted skunk. Other mammals include pocket gopher, kanga- 
roo rat, and other‘ rodents. Beaver and raccoon are found in riparian 
areas. Reptile species include fence lizard, gopher snake, and prairie 
rattlesnake. 


Upland bird species include sage grouse, chukar partridge, and 
California quail. A variety of raptors inhabit the Great Basin, inchud- 
ing golden eagle, bald eagle, ferruginous hawk, Swainson’s hawk, and 
red-tailed hawk. 


The Humboldt River contains a variety of warm-water fish species, 
including channel and bullhead catfish, blue gill, yellow perch, white 
crappie, largemouth bass, small mouth bass and white bass. 


SIERRA NEVADA 


Physiography and Soils 


From the Great Basin, the east slopes of the Sierra Nevada rise 
abruptly from elevations around 4,000 feet to over 14,000 feet. 


Ultisols are extensive on mountain slopes where the air is humid; dry 
Alfisols predominate at lower elevations. Entisols occupy the narrow 
floodplains and alluvial fans of the valleys. 


Climate 


Temperatures and precipitation vary widely in the Sierra Nevada. The 
lower east slopes of the mountains, which are in the rain shadow, 
receive as little as 10 inches of rain or less annually. The west slopes 
receive about 10 to 15 inches. At higher elevations precipitation may 
reach 70 inches, most of which falls as snow. Average 
tures also vary greatly from 52F on the lower slopes to only 35F at 
higher elevations. 


annual tempera- 


Water Resources and Floodplains 


There are many lakes in the Sierra Nevada. Most of these lakes were 
formed by morainal dams or water trapped in glacial cirques. Several 
large rivers, including the Sacramento, Feather, Yuba, American, and 
San Joaquin, drain the well-watered western slopes. The drier eastern 
slopes have fewer substantial streams. The eastern Sierra Nevada is 
drained by the Owen, Carson, Truckee, Susan, Mono, and Walker 
Rivers. 


Vegetation 


Vegetation zines in the Sierra Nevada are exceptionally well-delineat- 
ed. The lower slopes and foothills, from about 1,500 to 4,000 feet, 
are covered by coniferous and shrub associations. On higher slopes, 
digger pine and blue oak dominate, forming typical open or wood- 
land stands. Close-growing evergreen shrub or chaparral, dominated 
by buckbrush or manzanita, cover most of the low hills. Several 
species of oak are also associated with growth in this elevation. 


In the central Sierra Nevada, which range in elevation from between 
4,000 and 7,000 feet, common tree species include ponderosa pine, 
Jeffrey pine, Douglas-fir, sugar pine, white fir, red fir, and incense 
cedar. Giait sequoias are found in only a few groves on the western 
slopes. Jeffrey pine replaces ponderosa pine in the Sierra Nevada rain 
shadow on the eastern slopes. At lower elevations pine forests are 
replaced by sagebrush/pifion forest. 


The Sierra Nevada’s subalpine zones begin at 6,500 to 7,000 feet and 
range to around 9,500 feet. Mountain hemlock, California red fir, 
lodgepole pine, western white pine, and whitebark pine predominate. 


The alpine zone covers the treeless areas above timberline. 


Faur2 


Common large mammals in the Sierra Nevada include mule deer, 
mountain lion, coyote, and black bear. Smaller mammals include 
golden-mantled squirrel, bushytail wood rat, flying squirrel, red fox, 
fisher, yellow-haired porcupine, long-eared chipmunk, and Trow- 
bridge’s shrew. 


Common birds are mountain quail, Cassin’s finch, Hammond’s fly- 
catcher, Lincoln’s sparrow, Audubon’s warbler, pine siskin, William’s 
sapsucker, and mountain chickadee. Raptors include western screech- 
owl, Cooper’s hawk, northern pygmy owl, and great gray owl. 
Ospreys and eagles are returning to the Carson pass area. 
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Cultural Landscapes 


The trail experience of emigrants focused neither on a set of ruts nor 
on many isolated places along the way, but instead on the physical 
nature of the regions they traversed. Today, we define such areas as 
landscapes. A cultural landscape is defined as a geographic area, 
including both natural and cultural resources, and the wildlife and 
domestic animals associated with an historic event, activity or person 
exhibiting other cultural or aesthetic values. 


The term landscape has tremendous variations in status, meaning, and 
usage. Ecologists often use the term ecoregion or ecosystem when 
they refer to landscapes. Among cultural geographers its definition 
has changed dramatically during the last half century and it continues 
to evolve. The cultural aspects of a landscape are as important as the 
natural features in defining management alternatives for the different 
trail resources. 


Although landscapes have not been considered essential trail 
resources, they should be a high priority for managers because they 
define the nature of the trail, both at the time of the original use and 
at the present. Landscapes are a very important trail resource and 
need as much attention and protection as ruts and swales. Legally 
they merit the same treatment and protection as other cultural 
resources. 


There is a historic precedent for this approach. The 1990 El Malpais 
General Management Plan identified a natural/cultural management 
zone instead of the traditional separation into natural and cultural 
resources. The two types of resources were put into one category for 
the following reasons: 


* Natural and cultural sites were closely related. 


* Knowledge of the location and the extent of numerous nat- 
ural and cultural resources was so incomplete that their sep- 
arate identification was not practicable. 


* Significant sites were of special imporcance to one or more 
American Indian groups. 

* The entire natural landscape is part of the cultural land- 
scape. 


The same rationale appites to the present plan. 


The major character-defining features of landscapes along historic 
trails depend on the local vegetation, hydrology, topography, and soil 
and sometimes the human modification of these elements. Variations 
in vegetation, land forms, water sources, and soils also help to identi- 
fy boundaries among the various component landscapes of a linear 
resource. For example, High Rock Canyon — a segment of the 


California National Historic Trail’s Applegate Trail in northwestern 
Nevada — is notably distinct from other segments of the Applegate 
Trail. Here, land forms and the physical remnants of the trail are keys 
to identifying the landscape boundaries. Nebraska and Kansas in gen- 
eral are part of another distinct landscape unit. The land is flat or gen- 
tly rolling. Here, openness of the terrain 's one of the most important 
character-defining features of the trail landscapes. 


Pristine landscapes are still widespread along these trails. They pro- 
vide an exceptional example of the interplay between the movement 
of people across the continent and the natural environment. 


Archeological Resources 


Thousands of archeological sites along the trails provide mute testi- 
mony to centuries of human occupation. The prehistoric sites lack 
written documentation and often date from a period prior to contact 
with Europeans and Americans. However, the physical remains found 
along the trails provide a glimpse of American Indian lives and of the 
earlicst Communication and trade routes. 


These prehistoric routes were selected on the basis of environmental 
factors, such as physiography, vegetation, soils, and the presence of 
water. Indian trail routes led over mountain passes, from water source 
to water source, stopping at campsites with good fuel and water. 
Some of the sites that have been excavated, and many that have not, 
mark areas occupied and used by Indian tribes that the emigrants 
encountered. Many of the descendants of these historic tribes still 
occupy lands near the trails. 


The emigrants followed many of these prehistoric routes as they 
moved westward, leaving behind both an impressive written legacy 
and a substantial legacy of inscriptions to mark their presence. Their 
campsites, wagon ruts, graves, and lost and discarded goods line the 
trails corridor, forming a linear outdoor record of their passage. 


A number of constraints preclude the specific identification and dis- 
cussion of trail-associated prehistoric and historic sites in this plan. 
Although the various state historic preservation offices have identifica- 
tion and documentation programs in place and federal agencies have 
the responsibility to survey and consider the effect of actions on 
archeological resources on public lands, the magnitude and the cost of 
completing regional surveys on these trails have discouraged them. 
Very often information on sites is contained in the files of these agen- 
cies, but because this information is not always uniformly collected or 
recorted, the task of synthesizing massive data becomes over- 
whelming. 


Trail Resources 


Some federal and state offices have undertaken specific archeological 
research in response to proposed undertakings. Often these are excel- 
lent studies that provide valuable information; however, they usually 
focus on such relatively small pieces of land (compared to close to 
14,000 miles of trail addressed in this document) that they need a 
broader and more adequate context. 


Some individual federal and, sometimes, state offices have completed 
specific archeological research studies in response to proposed under- 
takings. Coordination and cooperation among all the agencies and 
offices would be necessary for a program to inventory and summarize 
research conducted to date and the identification of areas where addi- 
tional studies are needed. 


Furthermore, many of these resources are located on private land, and 
unless they are certified or an agreement is reached with their owner, 
they are not available for public viewing. Currently, information on 
such sites is limited. 


Finally, because vandalism can easily destroy fragile archeological 
remains, anonymity regarding, the names and locations of these arche- 
ological sites offers some measure of protection. 


Historic Resources 


The historic resources associated with the California and Pony 
Express National Historic Trails are extensive. This plan identifies 264 
high-potential sites and 53 high-potential segments, totaling 1,935 
miles. In addition this plan’s update for the Mormon Pioneer 
National Historic Trail identifies 55 high-potential sites and 6 high- 
potential segments, totaling 303 miles. For the Oregon National 
Historic Trail update this plan identifies 140 high-potential sites and 
15 high-potential segments, totaling 442 miles. 


Ethnographic Resources 


This section provides general background on American Indians, their 

use of the trails, and their interaction with the emigrants. It describes 

the historical and cultural complexity of American Indians tribes asso- 
ciated with the four trails and explores how their indigenous presence 
and interactions with white settlers profoundly shaped the experiences 
of emigrants on the trails. 


The Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer and Pony Express trails 
cross various lands having important connections to a large number 
of American Indian tribes. Peoples such as the Lakota, Cheyenne, 
Arapaho, Ute, Pawnee, Blackfoot, Salish, Mandan-Hidatsa, Gros 
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Ventre, Sans Arcs, Kansa, Osage, and others made the lands west of 
the Missouri River their home in the years before the American 
Revolution. 


Additionally, United States government policies of the 1830s forced 
eastern tribes, such as the Delawarc, Wyandotte, Shawnee, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Weas, Piankashaw and others, onto reservations laid over 
the lands of the earlier inhabitants. Beginning in the 1840s, American 
and European emigrants also moved into these lands, establishing 
communities and contributing to the rich ethnographic tapestry of 
the American West. By 1893, many Indians had been regulated to 
reservations managed by the Department of the Interior. 


More than 100 American Indian groups have been affected to a 
greater or lesser degree by the overland migration. Map 12 provides a 
general overview of the major Indian tribes at the ume of the over- 
land migration. 


CULTURAL SKETCHES AND CULTURE AREAS 


Comprehensively addressing such a lengthy and complex topic as the 
ethnography of the territories traversed by the trails is beyond the 
scope of this document. For this reason some of the ethnographic 
information has been synthesized around the concept of cultural 
areas. This concept addresses relatively large geographical regions 
characterized by societies that exhibit significant similarities in their 
social structure and in the way they adapt to the environment. The 
four emigrant trails involved approximately five different cultural 
areas of native North America. In an easterly to westerly direction, 
these are the Plains, Great Basin, Plateau, Northwest Coast, and 
California cultural areas. 


Brief cultural sketches are given for the Lakotas, who occupied areas 
near the beginning of the trails corridor, and for the Paiutes, who 
inhabited areas near the end. The Lakota people were and still are 
vart of the Plains culture area, and the Paiutes were and still are part 
of the Great Basin culture area, even though the latter overlapped into 
what is now California. 


Although similar beliefs and behaviors among cultural groups are 
implied within a culture area, it is interesting to note that there were 
probably more cultural similarities (rather then differences) between 
the Lakota and Paiute peoples despite occupying different cultural 
areas. Nevertheless, these and all other native groups were distinct 
peoples. Being able to accurately distinguish among the various 
Indian tribes encountered along the trail corridor would have been 
advantageous to the emigrants, but often distinctions were not made. 
Different culture areas and tribes meant behavioral differences that the 
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emigrants often did not perceive — sometimes to the detriment of 
the emigrants and the Indians alike. Stereotypical perceptions of 
behavior resulted in potential friends being regarded as enemies and 
vice versa. Of course, sometimes friends and enemies existed within 
the same culture area, which added to the complexity of the situation. 


THE LAKOTA (SIOUX) 


Politically the Lakota people were comprised of the following seven 
traditional tribal divisions: 


© Hunkpapa — campers at the horns (or heads or ends) of a camp 
circle 


© Itazipcola — sans arcs (without bows) 


© Mnikowoju (also spelled Minreconjou) — planters beside a 
stream 


© Ogallala — those who scatter or sow their own grain or seed 
© Oohenunpa — two kettles or cwo boilings 
© Siangu — bruk + burned thighs 


© Sthasapa — blackfeet or those whose feet are darkened from 
burnt grass 


The Lakota are known as the Teton or Western Sioux. The term 
Sioux ts a French corruption of a Chippewa Indian word for the peo- 
ples liviug to the west of thes, west of the edge of the Eastern 
Woodlands or Northeast culture area. The term collectively refers to 
three large tribes — from east to west, the Dakotas, Nakotas, and 
Lakotas. All speak related Siouan languages. 


According to archeologists and anthropologists, sever2! centuries ago 
the Lakota lived in the Carolinas. In the early 18th century the Lakota 
peoples migrated north and west, arriving in the central and south- 
western parts of present-day South Dakota — their classic territory in 
American history and their home today. The Lakota themselves hold 
beliefs about their origins that indicate that their origin occurred in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, from the earth according to the 
wishes of the Great Spirit. 


Subsistence for the Lakota, after acquiring horses, was highly bison- 
or buftalo-dependent in remarkable and specialized ways utilizing all 
parts of the animal for food, clothing, tools, and other artifacts. Less 
than 15% of the traditional Lakota subsistence economy was based 
on the gathering of wild plants and small land animals; the rest 


involved hunting large animals, mostly buffalo. Occasional fishing 
occurred. There was no agriculture and no animal husbandry, except 
for taking care of their all-important horses. Horse care was an activi- 
ty associated exclusively with men. Both sexes gathered, but women 
did appreciably more than men. To the extent that fishing took place, 
it was associated primarily with men. 


At marriage, bride price was called for in the form of horses and/or 
goods; that is, a substantial consideration was expected to be trans- 
ferred from the groom or his relatives to the bride’s relatives. Small 
extended families were the norm as a domestic unit in seminomadic 
bands, with independent polygynous families sometimes forming 
comparable domestic units. Polygyny was accepted in which a man 
could have more than one wife if he could afford them. There was 
some tendency for a man to marry sisters, a practice known as sororal 
polygyny. There was a greater tendency to marry out of the group; 
that is, to find a wife from another band. Residence at marriage was 
generally with the husband’s kin in an extended family situation, but 
sometimes the wife’s relatives provided a spot in their band, again by 
way of an extended family. The house type was round in configura- 
tion, the famous portable tepee of buffalo hide. 


The Lakota conventional community was a seminomadic band that 
by and large had a permanent reference location or home base to 
which it regularly returned. Prairie grass conditions, water sites, and 
the movements of the buffalo herds were major determinants of 
where and when the band moved from one encamipment to another. 


Kinship descent was/is bilateral, like Euro-American reckoning, in 
which relatives were/are defined through both one’s mother and 
father, not just the father as in patrilineal kinship descent, or the 
mother as in matrilineal descent. Sons had an expectation that they 
might follow their fathers as band headmen or other political leaders, 
but assumption of office was by consensus through recognition of 
merit, not any inherited status. This applied to the statuses of war 
leaders, buffalo-hunt leaders, and religious specialists, as well as the 
so-called peace chiefs, who constituted normal civic leadership when 
the band was not under attack or conducting a raid of its own. 


THE PAIUTE PEOPLE 


The Paiutes were dispersed in kin-based groups with seasonal rounds 
tied to water sources and harvesting cycles of mountain and valley. 
Seasons and altitude made a difference as to what was hunted and/or 
gthered and when. Some environmental or ecological adaptations 
were quite creative. For example, at a certain time cach summer the 
larvae of caterpillars of the pandora moth were gathered to eat by the 
Paiutes of the Owens Valley. The Paiutes also practiced an aboriginal 








form of irrigation, whereby streams were diverted at certain times of 
the year to enhance long-term gathering. It was not large-scale agri- 
culture, but it had elements of horticulture and it was direct manipu- 
lation and managemeiit of an ecological niche of the environment 
based on indigenous knowledge. 


Subsistence in general among Paiutes was heavily based on the gath- 
ering of wild plants and small land animals, often rabbits and other 
rodents. A significant but smaller percentage of their subsistence 
economy was based on hunting larger animals like deer and antelope. 
The gathering of pine nuts and, to a lesser extent, acorns was especial- 
ly important. There was no reliance aboriginally on animal hus- 
bandry; that is, the raising of domesticated animals, or on agriculture 
as we know it as the large-scale pianting of field crops. Plots of wild 
plants were cultivated through irrigation, however, as mentioned 
above. Fishing figured in where possible, but not nearly as much as 
hunting and gathering. A torm of fishing was practiced in conyunc- 
tion with Paiute irrigation. Fishing and hunting were men’s activities; 
gathering Was a women’s pursuit. 


At marriage, a small or token bride price was required via a symbolic 
payment or transfer of goods to the family of the bride. Small extend- 
ed families were the norm with some activities centering at times on 
the nuclear family. Here, the father and mother, along with their 
dependent children, would temporarily act independently of other 
family members or family groups. Residence at marriage was some- 
times with the wife’s kin or in their immediate locality, but most often 
it was with the husband’s kin. The basic house type was round in 
configuration and of brush construction that varied with the season. 
Rock shelters augmented by brush, poles, and logs also served as 
dwellings. 


Paiute kinship descent was/is bilateral, like the Lakota and Euro- 
American rules of descent whereby relatives are determined equally 
through both one’s mother and father. Also like the Lakota, there was 
a tendency to marry out of the group by finding a spouse from anoth- 
er group. Unlike the Lakota, Great Basin sociopolitical groups or 
bands were largely autonomous, with essentially no reference to any 
larger or regional decision-making groups. However, the idea of 
home districts has been suggested in which aboriginal bands may 
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have come together to meet on a regular cycle to discuss and seck 
consensus on regional economic, ecological, and polit.ca! matters. 


Sons might have followed their fathers as political leaders, but like the 
Lakota, assumption of office was by recognition of individual merit, 
not by any concept of toreordained status. 


Religious specialists existed as helpers and healers of people through 
recognition of their spiritual powers. The down side of being known 
to be in touch with the supernatural was that some persons could be 
perceived as harboring evil and thus, be accused of witcherait. 


Prescribed burning is often an overlooked part of traditional 
American Indian cultures. Controlled prescribed burning is the pur- 
posetul setting of brush and groundcover on fire to promote new 
plant and seed growth. Like the Lakota, various Paiute groups also 
engaged in this activity, which indicates that they had indigenous 
knowledge of the ecosystems and cconitches in which they lived 


Wf 


LANDOWNERSHIP AND USE The information on landownership and use presented in tables 13 
through 16 comes from the 1987 Feasibility Study and is provided as a 


The Oregon. California. Pony E and M Pioneer Trails general reference. Route data from the GIS mapping effort associated 
cover approximately 14,000 miles and cross 13 states, 150 counties with this project show that much of the information available is 
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Federal Lands Nonfederal Lands 
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A 7 4 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


Using data from the feasibility study, approx:imately 1,202 miles 
(28%) of the 5,665-mile network of routes are on federal lands. The 

ureau of Land Management manages 1,534 miles (27%) of the trail 
system, which represents the majority of the federal lands. The Forest 
Service manages 488 miles (8.6%), primarily in California. Other fed- 
eral agencies manage 80 miles, including portions now’ flooded by 
federal impoundment projects. 


States and their political subdivisions administer 1,158 miles (20.4%) 
of the trail system. Most of this mileage is within rights-of-way of 
state- and county-owned roads and highways. 


Private ownership torals 2,336 miles (41.2%). The routes also cross 
Indian reservations tor 71 miles. 


Table 13 summarizes landownership along the California Trail, includ- 
ing the alternate routes and cutoffs identified in the 1987 Feasthility 
Study. 


Major land uses along the trail route include grazing, agriculture, 
forestry, and urban development. Table 14 categorizes use by state for 
the entire route. The most prominent use is rangeland in Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, whereas agriculture is the major land use 
along the route in Nebraska, Kansas, California, and Oregon. In 
California and Oregon the route also traverses extensive tracts of for- 
est land. Urban areas comprise a relatively small proportion of the 
route and include St. Joseph, Omaha, Salt Lake City, Reno, 
Sacramento, and Eugene. 


ay: 


PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 





For 698 miles (38%), the Pony Express National Historic Trail is in 
private ownership. The route crosses Indian lands for 12 miles (1%) 
in eastern Nevada. The remaining 1,145 miles (61.7%) are on land 
owned either by federal, state, or local governments (see table 15). 


Of the 729 miles (39.3%) that are federally owned, the Bureau of 
Land Management manages 650 miles (35%). The Forest Service 
manages lands along 75 miles (4%), most of which are in California. 
Other miscellaneous federal agencies account for about 4 miles. States 
and their political subdivisions administer 416 miles (22%) of the 
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Table 14: Land Uses Along the California National Historic Trail (in miles) 
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trail, the majority being owned where the trail lies within rights-of- 
way of ~tate-and county-owned roads and highways. 


Major land uses along the trail include rangeland, agriculture, forests, 
urban development, and desert (see table 16). Rangeland is the domi- 
nant use (49%) along the route, followed by agriculture (29%) and 
combinations of other land uses. 


Population 


The Oregon, California, Mormon Pioneer, and Pony Express National 
Historic Trails traverse 150 counties (see tabie 17 for a list of the 
counties for each trail). The trails cross some of the most rural, 
unpopulated areas of the United States, but they are also near the 
most urbanized areas in the United States, such as Kansas City, 


Omaha, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and others. Close to 13 million 
people (12,777,200) are listed in the 1994 census as living in the 
counties crossed by the trails. 


There is great variability among the states and the counties and sum- 
mary statistics do not always reflect local conditions. The national 
population growth average was slightly under one percent per year. 
Counties traversed by the trails in four states experienced population 
losses, from a high of -1.2% per year for Sedgwick County, Colorado 
to -0.7 for Illinois, -0.5% for Iowa and -0.3% for Wyoming. While 
Missouri’s growth rate was flat, some states, such as Nebraska, 
Washington and Oregon experienced moderate growth rates (0.3, 
0.3, and 0.8, respectively). Kansas and Idaho were slightly above the 
national average with 1.1% and 1.4%. Utah, California, and Nevada 
underwent the most dramatic growth with averages of 2.0, 2.3, and 
3.5 % per year (see table 18 for average population growth rates for 
the counties crossed by the trails). 








Table 15: Landownership and Use Along the Pony Express National Historic Trail (in miles) 
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*/ncludes Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Defense, and other miscellaneous federal lands 


INCOME 


The combined income for the people living in counties through 
which the tras pass has grown dramatically in the last 15 years. In 
1980, it was close ro 75 billion dollars. By 1994 it had reached 190 
billion dollars, a growth of 10.2% per year — almost twice the 
national average of 5.5% per year. 


There is great variability among the states and their counties, but in 


general growth in per capita income greatly exceeds the national aver- 


age. All states crossed by the trails, with the exception of Wyoming 
and Washington surpassed that growth rate (see table 19). As in the 


case of population figures, there is a great deal of variability, and sum- 


mary statistics do not ..ways provide a good assessment of overall 
conditions in certain states. 


Socioeconomic Conditions 
Within Affected States 


MISSOURI 


In 1980 Missouri had a population of 4,923,300. By 1994 it had 
grown 6.3% to 5,235,100 (16th in the nation). Trail segments cross 
only two of the 115 Missouri counties — Buchanan and Jackson (see 
table 17). In 1994 these two counties had a combined population of 
717,700, almost no change since 1980 when they combined for 
717,400 people (see table 18). 


In 1994 the state’s average per capita personal income was $19,557, 
compared to the national average of $21,696. Growth in per capita 
personal income averaged 5.4% annually between 1980 and 1994, 
nearly the same as the national average, but the two counties crossed 


Socioeconomic Conditions Along the Trails 


by the trail did substantially better with an average growth of 7.4% 
(see table 19). 


In 1994 total personal income in Missouri exceeded $102.4 billion 
and accounted for 1.9% of the nation’s total personal income (17th in 
the nation). 


Earnings increased from nearly $41.0 billion in 1980 to about $73.8 
billion in 1994, an average annual growth rate of 6.1%. In 1994 the 
largest economic sectors in terms of earnings were services (25.6%), 
durable goods manufacturing (11.3%), state and local government 
(10.0%), and retail trade (9.9%). 


ILLINOIS 


In 1980 Illinois had a population of 11,441,700. By 1994 it had 
grown 2.7% to 11,751,700 (€ch in the nation). The Mormon Pioneer 
National Historic Trail begins in Hancock county, one of Illinois 102 
counties. In 1994 Hancock county had 2 pepulation of 21,400, a 
decline of 10.4% from 1980 (see table 18). 


In 1994 the per capita income in the state was $23,611 (10th in the 
nation) and above the national average. The state’s total personal 
income was over 277 million (5th in the nation) and it accounted for 
almost 5 % of the nation’s total. It reflected an annual growth of close 
to 7% since 1980. Per capita income in Hancock county between 
1980 and 1994 grew 7.9%, well above the national average of 5.5% 
(see table 19). 


ii 1994 the largest economic sectors in term of earnings were servic- 
es, durable goods, manufacturing, and state and local government. 


lOWA 


In 1980, 2,916,000 peopie lived in ow... By 1994 the state’s popula- 
tion had declined by 3.2% to 2,821,300 (30th in the nation). During 
this 15-year time period, the country as a whole experienced a 13.4% 
growth in population. Portions of the Mormon Pioneer National 
Historic Trail are found in 11 of Iowa’s 99 counties (see table 17). 
These 11 counties had a combined 1994 population of 211,400, 
which represents an average decline of -.5% per year (see table 18). 


In 1994 total personal income in Iowa exceeded $51.6 billion and 
accounted for 1.0% of the nation’s total personal income (30th in the 
nation). 


Earnings increased from $20.3 billion in 1980 to $35.7 billion in 
1994 an average annual growth rate of 5.8%. In 1994 the largest eco- 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Tablé 16: Land Uses Along the Pony Express National Historic Trail (in miles) 
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nomic sectors in terms of earnings were services (22.0%), state and 
local government (14.1%), durable goods manufacturing (13.5%), 
and retail trade (10.5%). 


KANSAS 


In 1980 Kansas had a population of 2,370,300. By 1994 it had 
grown by 7.0% vo 2,535,100 (32rd in the nation). Trail segments are 


in 14 of the 105 Kansas counties (see table 17 for a list of these coun- 


ties). In 1994, these counties had a combined population of 979,800 
and experienced an average growth of 1.1% per year since 1980 (see 
table 18). 


In 1994 Kansas had a per capita personal income of $19,489. This 
figure was 90% of the national average per capita personal income of 
$21,696 (22th in the nation). Between 1980 and 19794 growth in the 
state’s per capita personal income averaged 5.0% annually 0.5% 
below the national average. However, the 14 counties crossed by the 
trails experienced substantial growth (8.7%) in per capita personal 
income (see table 19). 


(100) 


In 1994 total personal income in Kansas exceeded $50.3 billion and 
accounted for 0.9% of the nation’s total personal income (31st in the 
nation). 


Earnings by employed persons increased from approximately $19.9 
billion tn 1980 to nearly $35.2 billion in 1994, an average annual 
growth rate of 5.9%. In 1994 the largest economic sectors in terms of 
carnings were services (22.2%), state and locz] government (12.9%), 
durable goods manufacturing (11.1%), and retail trade (10.0%). 


NEBRASKA 


In 1980 Nebraska had a population of 1,573,100. By 1994 it had 
grown by 2.6% to 1,613,300 (37th in the nation). Portions of the 
four trails cross 35 of Nebraska’s 93 counties (see table 17 for a list of 
these counties). These 35 counties had a combined 1994 population 
of 1,175,500, close to 73% of the total population of the state and 
experienced an average growth of .3% per year since 1980 (see table 
18). 


Nebraska’s 1994 per capita personal income was $19,672. Growth in 
per capita personal income averaged 5.8% annually between 1980 
and 1994. This rate was only slightly higher than the national average 
of 5.5 %. The 35 Nebraska counties crossed by the trails combined 
for 41% of the state’s total personal income. They experienced an 
increase of 9% in per capita personal income, the highest among all 
the states affected (see table 19). 


Employment earnings increased from approximately $12.5 billion in 
1980 to more than $23.3 billion in 1994 an average annual growth 
rate of 6.5%. In 1994 the largest economic sectors in terms of earn- 
ings were services (22.2%), state and local government (13.3%), 
retail trade (9.3%), and transportation and public utilities (8.6%). 


COLORADO 


In 1980 the population of Colorado was 2,909,700. By 1994 it had 
grown by 22.5% to 3,563,600 (26th in the nation). Most of this 
growth occurred in urban areas and along the front range of the 
Rocky Mountains. Only Sedgwick County, in the northeasternmost 
corner of the state, is crossed by the trails. This predominantly rural 
county had a 1994 population of 2,700, an 18% decline from 1980 
(see table 18). 


In 1994 the per capita persona income in Colorado was $21,498. 
This figur: was 103% of the national average per capita personal 
income otf $21,696 (16th in the nation). In Colorado the annual 
growtn ii per capita personal income averaged 4.9% between 1980 
and 1994. This growth rate was nearly 11% below the national aver- 
age of 5.5% during the same time period. Sedgwick County, however, 
averaged a 6% growth per year during the same period (see table 19). 


In 1994, toia! personal income in Colorado was nearly $76.6 billion 
and accounted for 1.4% of the nation’s total personal income (22nd 
in the nation). 


Employment earnings incicased from about $31.5 billion in 1980 to 
more than $57.7 billion in 1994, an average annual growth rate of 
6.3%. In 1994, the largest economic sectors in terms of earnings were 
services (27.5%), state and local government (11.2%), retail trade 
(9.9%), and transportation and public utilities (8.5%). 


WYOMING 


In 1980 the population of Wyoming was 474,600. By 1994 it had 
declined by 1.0% to 469,700 and was the least populous state in the 
nation. Several trail segments pass through nine of Wyoming’s 23 
counties (see table 17 for a list of these counties). These nine counties 
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had a combined 1994 population of 212,500, an average loss of .3% 
per year since 1980 (see table 18). 


Wyoming’s 1994 average per capita personal income was $19,719. 
This figure was 91% of the national average (24th in the nation). 
Between 1980 and 1994 Wyoming’s average per capita personal 
income grew 4.9% annually, below the national average of 5.5%. 
The nine counties crossed by the trails grew at the same rate as the 
rest of the state (see table 19) and had an average per capita income 
of $18,404, substantially below the nation’s average of $21,696. 


Wyoming’s 1994 total personal income exceeded $9.3 billion and 
accounted for only 0.2% of the nation’s total personal income (50th 
in the nation). 


Earnings by employed persons increased from approximately $4.7 bil- 
lion in 1980 to more than $6.4 billion in 1994, an average annual 
growth rate of 3.2%. In 1994 the largest economic sectors in terms of 
carnings were services (17.1%), state and local government (17.0%), 
and mining (16.9%). 


IDAHO 


In 1980 the population of Idaho was 948,600. By 1994 it had grown 
to 1,100,400. Although the state’s population growth was nearly 
16.0% more than the national average, Idaho’s 1994 population only 
ranked 42nd in the nation. Parts of several of the historic trails pass 
through 14 of the state’s 44 counties (see table 17 for a list of these 
counties). These 14 counties had a combined population of 618,600 
in 1994, over 54% of the state’s population. They experienced an 
average growth of 1.4% per year since 1980 (see table 18). 


The per capita personal income for Idaho in 1994 was $17,512. This 
figure was 81% of the national average (39th in the nation). Growth 
in Ner capita personal income averaged 5.7% (slightly higher than the 
national average) between 1980 and 1994. The counties crossed by 
the trails, however, experienced a healthy 6.9% in per capita personal 
income (see table 19); however, their average per capita income was 
$16,062, substantially below the nation’s average of $21,696. 


In 1994 total personal income in Idaho exceeded $19.3 billion and 
accounted for only 0.4% of the nation’s total personal income (43rd 
in the nation). 


Earnings by employed persons increased from approximately $7.0 bil- 
lion in 1980 to nearly $14.3 billion in 1994, an average annual 
growth rate of 7.3%. In 1994 the largest econom:'< sectors in terms of 
earnings were services (20.4%), durable goods manufacturing 


(12.8%), state and local government (11.8%), and retail trade 
(10.6%). 


OREGON 


In 1980 the population of Oregon was 2,641,500. By 1994 it had 
grown to 3,086,200 (29th in the nation). Oregon’s population 
growth was 16.8%. Segments of historic trails are in 18 of Oregon’s 
36 counties (see table 17 for a list of these counties). In 1994 these 
counties had 60.2% (1,926,300) of the state’s population. They had 
experienced an average growth of .8% per year since 1980 (see table 
18). 


Oregon’s per capita income in 1994 was $20,471 (27th in the nation) 
and slightly below the national average of $21,696. The state’s total 
persona! income was over 63 billion and it accounted for 1.1% of the 
nation’s total. It reflected an average annual growth rate of 9.5% since 
i980. In 1994 the largest economic sectors in terms of earnings were 
services, manufacturing, retail trade, and state and local government. 
The 18 counties crossed by the California and Oregon Trails account 
for over 51% of the total personal income in the state. They experi- 
enced an average growth in per capita personal income of 5.5%, the 
same as the national average (see table 19). 


WASHINGTON 


In 1980 the population of Washington was 4,132,000. By 1994 it 
had grown to 5,343,200 (15th in the nation), a growth rate of 29%. 
The Oregon trail crosses Walla Walla, one of Washington’s 39 coun- 
ties. In 1994 this county had 52,600 people (roughly 1% of the 
state’s population), but had grown almost 12% since 1980 (see table 
18). 


Washington’s per capita income in 1994 was $22,526 (13th in the 
nation) and above the national average cf $21,696. The state’s total 
personal income was over 120 billion and it accounted for 2.1% of 
the nation’s total. It reflected an average annual growth rate of 5.1% 
since 1980. In 1994 the largest economic sectors in terms of earnings 
were services, manufacturing, retail trade, and state and local govern- 
ment. 


Per capital personal income in Walla Walla grew at a slightly lower 
rate than the rest of the state. Between 1980 and 1994 it went from 
$10,328 to $17,360, an annual growth rate of 4.5%. While farm 
earnings have declined since 1980, tourism in Walla Walla continues 
to grow steadily at over 15% per year. 


Socioeconomic Conditions Along the Trails 


UTAH 


Utah is another western state that experienced above average popula- 
tion growth. The state grew by 26.3% in 14 years. In 1980 the popu- 
lation of Utah was 1,472,600. By 1994 it was 1,908,000 (34th in the 
nation). Segments of the historic trails are in 10 of Utah’s 29 counties 
(see table 17 for list of these counties). These 10 counties contained 
1,435,700 persons in 1994 — three-quarters of the state’s population. 
They grew an average of 2% per year since 1980 (see table 18). 


Utah’s per capita personal income in 1994 was $16,136. Growth in 
per capita personal income averaged 5.4% per year between 1980 and 
1994. This rate was just sightly below the national average. In 1994 
the counties crossed by the trails had an average per capita income of 
$17,065, more than $4,000 doliars below the national average, but 
grew at a healthy 7.6% per year. 


In 1994 total personal income was nearly $30.0 billion and accounted 
for 0.6% of the nation’s total personal inco.ne (36th in the nation). 


Employment earnings increased from about $11.7 billion in 1980 to 
nearly $23.3 billion in 1994, an average annual growth rate of 7.1%. 
In 1994, the largest economic sectors in terms of earnings were serv- 
ices (26.9%), state and local government (12.2%), and durable goods 
manufacturing (11.0%). 


NEVADA 


Nevada experienced the highest rate of population growth (70.6%) of 
any of the states affected by this plan. Nevada’s population jumped 
from 809,900 in 1980 to 1,382,000 in 1994 (38th in the nation . 
Parts of several of the historic trails are found in 12 of Nevada’s 17 
counties (see table 17 for a list of these counties). In 1994 the com- 
bined population of these counties was 486,200, 35 % of the state’s 
total population. They had grown an average of 3.5% a year since 
1980 (see table 18). 


In 19°4 Nevada’s per capita personal income was, 110% of the 
national average (9th in the nation). Growth in per capita personal 
income averaged 5.7% annually between 1980 and 1994, a rate of 
growth was slightly higher than the national average. The 12 counties 
crossed by these trails had an average per capita income of $22,191. 
They grew at a rate of 6.8% per year, subtantially higher than the 
national average (see table 19). 


In 1994 total personal income in Nevada exceeded $31.6 billion and 
accounted fo: 9.6% of the nation’s total personal income (40th in the 
nation). 
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Table 17: Number of Counties Crossed by the Four National Historic Trails 
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Socioeconomic Conditions Along the Trails 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Table 18: Average Population Growth 
Rates for Counties Crossed by National 
Historic Trails Between 1980 and 1994 





State Rate per Year (%) 
Nevada (12) ---:-ersere-e-creeeennsenes 3.5% 
Calliformia (22) «-++--++++-eeeeereennees 23% 
Utah (10) ---s-ss-ereeereesesennnensseees: 2.0% 
IBBINO (1.4) oncererececececccccscccccsccceen 1.4% 
KGTBEB (14) corccccccccccecccccccceeceee: 1.1% 
Ore GON (18) -+++:+++reererseereeeneneenes 0.8% 
Nebraska (35) ------eeerereereeneeerenes 0.3% 
WASNINGION (1) «---eeee-neneee a 0.3% 
MISSOUTI (2)-s+++++r+eeeeereeeeenneeceee es 0% 
WYOMING (Q)---+++++2ee22ereee cocceeee -0.3% 
IGWB (1 1) coccreccecccccceccccccoccccecees 0.5% 
OO 0.7% 
COlOrAO (1)+s+++0++-eereereneeenenens -1.2% 


Note’ number of counties affected shown in parenthesis 


Table 19: Average Per Capita Income Per County Crossed by the Trails 
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1980 PCP 
Nebraska (35) 8,394 
Kansas (14) : 8,375 
pane V8 
Illinois (1) : 8,226 
Utah (10) 3 7,957 
Missouri (2) 3 9,592 
idaho (14) 3 7,889 
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Colorado (1) : 13,972 
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6.9 





Earnings increased from approximately $9.0 billion in 1980 
to more than $23.7 billion in 1994, an average annual 
growth rate of 10.2%. In 1994 the largest economic sectors 
in terms of carnings were services (45.9%), state and local 
government (10.3%), and retail trade (9.4%). 


CALIFORNIA 


In 1980 the population of California was 23,796,800. By 
1994 it had grown 31.2% to 31,216,900 (1st in the nation) 
Califormia’s population growth rate was more than double the 
national average of 13.4% during this time period. The trails 
corridor passes through 22 of California’s 58 countics (see 
table 17 for a list of these counties). The combined popula- 
non of these 22 counties was 4,929,800, with Sacramento 
and Alameda Counties having more than 1 million residents 
cach, for near 16% of the total population in the state. These 
counties experienced a healthy 2.3% average growth between 
1980 and 1994 (see table 18) 


In 1994 Calitornia’s per capita personal income was $21,895 
Growth in per capita personal income averaged 4.5% annual- 
ly between 1980 and 1994. This rate of growth was notice: 
ably lower than the national average. The 22 counties crossed 
by the trails, however, had an average per capita income of 
$19,294, which ts substantially beiow the nation’s average of 
$21,696. However, their per capita personal income grew at 
a strong annual rate of 6.3% (see table 19) 


In 1994 total personal income in California exceeded $683.5 
billion and accounted for 12.7% of the national total (1st in 
the nation). Between 1980 and 1994, total personal income 

in Cahtornia grew at an annual rate of 6.7%, slightly higher 

than the national average of 6.5% 


Employment carnings increased from approximately $259.3 
billion in 1980 to nearly $500.9 billion in 1994, an average 
annual growth rate of 6.8%. In 1994 the largest economi 
sectors in terms of carnings were services (31.2%), state and 
local government (11.8%), and durable goods manufacturing 
(10.4%) 
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Introduction 





The alternatives in this plan present general strategies for the long- 
term administration and protection of trail resources and their use. 
fhe broad nature of the strategies comprising the alternatives requires 
that the analysis of environmental consequences also be general. 
Because no site-specific actions, such as major construction projects or 
specific land purchases, are proposed in the alternatives, the analysis 
of impacts consists of an overview of the potential impacts of imple- 
menting the management program of each alternative. 


This environmental impact statement serves as a foundation or basis 
for evaluating impacts of future actions related to the plan’s alterna- 
tives. Should specific development or management actions be pro- 
posed in the future as a result of this plan, appropriate NEPA and 
other regulatory compliance would be conducted before those actions 
were implemented. 


This plan recognizes that the management of trail resources requires 
an understanding of the relationship between natural and cultural ele- 
ments. Impacts to the natural environment also aftect cultural 
resources, in particular the landscapes that provide the historic context 
tor these trails. 


Impact topics were selected to provide a focus for environmental dis- 
cussion and to ensure that the comparison of alternatives focuses on 
the most relevant topics. The following impact topics are based on 
tederal laws, orders, and regulations; NPS management policies, and 
the issues and concerns identified for this document: trail resources 
(including both natural and cultural resources), visitor experience and 
use, and the socioeconomic environment. As required by the National 
Environmental Policy Act, this section also addresses cumulative 
impacts, unavoidable and adverse eftects, irreversible and irretrievable 
commitments of resources, and loss in long-term availability or pro- 
ductivity of the resource to achieve short-term gain. 


This “Environmental Consequences” section is structured by impact 
topic, with the effects of alternative 1 and alternative 2 presented 
under cach tmpact topic. This format allows the direct comparison of 
impacts for the two alternatives under cach topic. 


Given the programmatic nature of the alternatives and their similari- 
tics in some areas, this format helps highhght how their potential 
impacts differ. Please reter to table 12 in the “Alternatives”’section for 
an overview summary of all impacts associated with the two alterna- 
tives. 


Impacts have not been coasidered in detail for threatened and endan- 
gered species, prime and unique farmlands, wetlands, and floodplains. 
The data tor these resources are so extensive that it ts impracticable to 
collect, analyze, and include in this document. Furthermore, the 
acttons are programmatic in nature, and specific sites have not been 


identified for implementation. Regulatory compliance with federal 
laws, executive orders, and regulations would be conducted when spe- 
cific sites were identified for development, such as trail signs and way- 
sides (also see the “Compliance” section). 


© Threatened and Endangered Species — In the event of any specific 
site development associated with this plan, the National Park 
Service and local managers would contact the Fish and Wildlite 
Service to initiate consultation under section 7 of the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973. Potential adverse effects on listed and pro- 
posed species would be eliminated or reduced in compliance with 
the provisions of the act. Mitigation of adverse impacts might 
include relocating or redesigning sites and monitoring the effects 
of trail use. If necessary, trail use could be limited seasonally, the 
number of users could be restricted, a reservation system could 
be established for very popular sites, or Uther strategies could be 
developed to limit negative impacts. 


© Prime and Unique Farmlands — Federal agencies are required to 
assess the effects of their actions on soils classified by the Natural 
Resources Conservation Service as prime or unique. Soil types 
qualifying as prime or unique farmlands likely occur in various 
locations along the trails. However, potential impacts to prime 
and unique farmlands from the implementation of alternatives | 
or 2 would be negligible. The installation of signs and waysides 
would affect very small areas at dispersed sites tn many locations 
In addition to the limited area attected, the majority of signs and 
waysides would be placed in previously disturbed, accessible 
areas. 


© Wetlands — Consistent with Executive Order 11990, “Protection 
of Wetlands,” as well as NPS wetland guidelines, wetlands would 
be avoided during site selection for the placement of signs aad 
waysides to the extent possible. Should specific site development 
or other initiatives associated with this plan be proposed in the 
future that might adversely attect wetlands, the Nation | Park 
Service would evaluate and implement appropriate mitigation 
measures to avoid or minimize potential effects, in consultation 
with appropriate federal and state agencies. 


© Floodpiains — The objective of Executive Order 11998, 
“Floodplain Management,” ts to avoid, to the extent possible, 
Impacts associated with the occupancy and modification of flood 
plains. Although floodplains undoubtedly occur in the vicinity of 
various trail segments, the actions associated with the alternatives 
would have no discernible effect on local flood potential or 
hydrology. In addition, toot trails and associated trail signs and 
waysides are functions exempt from the 1993 National Park 
Service Floodplain Guideline. 
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Impacts on 
Trail Resources 





Air Quality 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


This alternative would allow for the potential construction of inter- 
pretive waysides or signs. Any increase in fugitive dust emissions 
related to construction would be minor and short term. 


Current levels of foot traffic have not had any measurable effect on air 
quality, and the slight increase in foot traffic expected under this alter- 
native would probably not have any adverse effects on air quality. 


Commemorative activities, particularly those associated with the use 
of many trailers and other large vehicles, would continue to cause a 
temporary, but localized, increase in pollutants from vehicle emissions, 
as well as an increase in dust along dirt roads. The extent of the nega- 
tive impacts would depend on the soil type, soil moisture, and the 
number and type of vehicles. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


As in alternative 1, any increase in fugitive dust emissions related to 
construction would minor and short term. 


The increased levels of foot traffic that are possible under thus alterna- 
tive would probably not have any adverse effects on air quality. 


Increased trail promotion could result in growth in the amount of 
commemorative activities that take place in the trails corridor. These 
activities would continue to result in an increase in temporary and 
localized pollutants from vehicle emissions, as well as an increase in 
dust along dirt roads. However, the periodic resource monitoring 
program and improved coordination among the partners could limit 
adverse effects on air quality by carefully selecting sites and regulating 
the speed of heavy vehicles. 


Soils 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Current levels of visitor use would continue to result in erosion and 
soil compaction throughout the trails corridor, particularly at and 
along popular sites and segments. Adverse impacts on soils from inap- 
propriate use of all-terrain vehicics or the excessive use of support 
vehicles in Commemorative activities could continue at current levels; 
however, the extent of the impacts would be determined by the soil 


types occurring at specific areas and therefore is not assessed for any 
particular trail. 


Potential adverse impacts on unstable soils from future construction 
activities would be minimized because these areas would continue to 
be avoided as much as possible. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


The increased levels of visitor use, including foot traffic and the use of 
all-terrain vehicles, that are possible under this alternative could 
increase erosion and soil compaction throughout the trails corridor, 
especially if this use was concentrated in areas that are already popu- 
lar. Adverse impacts on soils from inappropriate use of all-terrain 
vehicles or the excessive use of support vehicles in commemorative 
activities could also increase. 


Mitigation such as increased visitor education and interpretation 
could deter some inappropriate trail uses and could disperse visitors 
so that impacts on soils were not as concentrated. 


The assessment of resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of 
specially fragile resources could limit adverse effects on soils. 
Managers would be able to identify those areas where soil damage 
was more likely to occur and could limit or mitigate negative impacts 
in these areas. 


As in alternative 1, potential adverse impacts on unstable soils tron 
construction activiues would be minimized because these areas would 
continue to be avoided as much as possible. 


As in alternative 1, the extent of any soil impacts would be deter- 
mined by the nature of the soils at specific areas and therefore is not 
assessed for any particular trail. 


Water Quality 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Current use levels would continue to result in minor sedimentation in 
watersheds along the trails corridor. This sedimentation would con- 
tinue to result in minor adverse impacts on water quality. As in other 
natural resources areas, the variability in conditions along the trail 
would determine the extent of the impact. 
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ALTERNATIVE 2 


While visitor use could potentially increase, adverse impacts on water 
quality from sedimen:*.on continue to be minor. The assessment of 
resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of specially fragile 
resources would limit adverse effects on watersheds and drainages. 
Managers would be able to identify any watersheds or drainages 
where damage was likely to occur and limit or mitigate negative 
impacts from visitor use in these areas. 


As in alternative 1, the variability in conditions of watersheds and 
drainages along the trails would determine the extent of any impacts. 


Vegetation 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Current use levels would continue to result in vegetation trampling 
both off and on the trails. The presence of people along the trails 
would continue the potential for the introduction of exotic species 
along the trails corridor. 


The development of wayside exhibits and trail marking would have 
minor adverse impacts on vegetation, consisting of the removal or 
trampling of vegetation in the immediate area. However, the areas 
affected would be very limited because these activities would take 
place mostly on previously disturbed areas near roads. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


increased levels of visitor usc, which are possible under this alterna- 
tive, would continue to result in vegetation trampling both otf and on 
the trails. Increased amounts of people along the trails would height- 
en the potential of introducing new exotic species within the trails 
corridor 


The assessment of resource vulnerability and regular monitoring of 
specially fragile resources would limit adverse effects on vegetation. 
Managers would be able to identify areas where damage to vegetation 
was likely to occur and limit or mitigate negative impacts from visitor 
use in these areas. 


As in alternative 1, the development of wayside exhibits and trail 
marking would have minor adverse impacts on vegetation, consisting 
of the removal or trampling of vegetation in the immediate area. 
However, the areas affected would be very limited because these activ- 
ities would take place mostly on previously disturbed areas near roads. 
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Wildlife 


Both alternatives would allow fer the potential construction of way- 
sides and signs throughout the trails corridor; however, the sites 
would continue to be near roads and in previously disturbed areas in 
must cases, limiting any adverse effects on animals a:id their habitat. 
There would be short-term disturbance to wildlife during construc- 
tion, with most wildlife species expected to reoccupy nearby habitat 
when the construction activities were completed. 


The effects of current levels of visitation on wildlife would depend on 
the species, and would have to be considered on a case-by-case basis. 
Potential impacts on wildlife would be minimized by avoiding umpor- 
tant habitat altogether or employing various measures to limit or 
restrict human activity. 


Cultural Landscapes 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Interpretive wayside exhibits and trail markings would continue to 
intrude on the trail landscapes, but sensitive siting and design would 
minimize any negative impacts. 


Current levels of visitation would continue to affect the visual charac- 
ter of resources through the trampling of vegetation, soil compaction, 
and the development of widespread human trails. These activities 
would continue to affect the visual and aesthetic value of these 
resOUrces. 


Lack of a comprehensive approach for resource inventory and moni- 
toring 1¢ans that resources would continue to be at risk due to over- 
use, inappropriate activities, or inadvertent destruction. 


Site certification would continuc tu have beneficial impacts on 
resources because the program < ncourages landowners to meet preser- 
vation standards in order to maintain certified status. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


As in alternative 1, interpretive wayside exhibits and trail markings 
would continue to intrude on the trail landscapes, but sensitive siting 
and design would minimize any negative impacts. 


The increased levels of visitation expected under alternative 2 could 
increase adverse impacts on the visual character of trail resources. 
Visitor-related impacts such as the trampling of vegetation, soil com- 


paction, and the development of widespread human trails would 
probably increase. However, the systematic inventory and monitoring 
of resources recommended in this alternative could prevent some of 
this resource deterioration. 


The identification of management units and the protection of 
resources within them would have beneficial impacts on the culrural 
landscapes associated with the trails because their historic character 
would be protected from inappropriate visual intrusions. 


Enhanced trail education programs and the resulting increase in pub- 
lic awareness would make visitors mcre sensitive to the significance 
and fragile nature of trail resources, in particular cultural landscapes. 
This in turn might have beneficial impacts on cultural landscapes as 
visitors would be more likely to appreciate and respect resources con- 
tained therein. 


Archeological Resources 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Future compliance documents would continue to address impacts on 
unidentified archeological resources along the trails corridor during 
construction. 


Visitor use and natural erosion would continue to damage some diag- 
nostic artifacts and trail fearures. 


Vandalism, illegal collecting and inadvertent damage would continue 
to reduce the number and quality of sites, which, over ume, would 
have a negative impact on the archeological database. 


Site certification would continue to have beneficial impacts on archeo- 
logical resources as the program encourages landowners to meet 
preservation standards in order tc: maintain certified status. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


As in alternative 1, future compliance documents would continue to 
require special precautions to prevent or minimize impacts on 
unknown archeological resources during construction 


Increased visitation, which is expected under alternative 2, could 
increase erosion. As a result, there could be an increase in the amount 
of diagnostic artifacts and features unable to be preserved for future 
analysis. The amount of vandalism, illegal collecting, and inadvertent 
damage could increase, and could further reduce the number and 
quality of archeological sites. As described in alternative 1, a loss in 





the number and quality of these sites would, over time, have a nega- 
tive impact on the archeological database 


The systematic inventory and monitoring of resources recommended 
in this alternative could prevent some impacts on archeological 
resources, as could increasing the level of interpretation and education 
about the trails. Both proposals could benefit archeological resources 
by cither preventing resource impacts by restricting use, or by foster- 
ing a greater respect for trail resources. 


As in alternative 1, site certification would centinue to have beneficial 
impacts on archeological resources as the program encourages 
landowners to mect preservation standards in order to maintain certi- 
fied status 


Historic Resources 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


Fedcral recognition would probably continue to provide some protec- 
non tor historic sites not on the National Register of Historic Places 
and might lead to register lisaang of cligibie resources that have not 
vet been documented or evaluated 


Recreational use of historic sites and route segments might conunue 
to contribute to the deterioratiun of trail resources. 


Site certification would continue to benefit privately-owned historic 
sites because it would aftord these sites a degree of protection. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


As in alternative 1, federal recognition would probably continue to 
provide some protection tor historic sites not on the National 
Register of Historic Places and might lead to register listing of cligi- 
ble resources that have not yet been documented or evaluated. 


Increased use. which ts expected under this alternative. could further 
contribute to the deterioration of historic trail resources. 


Increasing public awareness of national historic trails could result in 
greater appreciation of resources, which in turn could lead to more 
successful protection eftorts and benetits for resources 


As in alternative 1]. site certification would continue to benefit pri- 


vatelv-owned historic sites because it would attord these sites a degree 


ot protection. 





impacts on Trail Resources 


he systematic inventory and monitoring of resources recommended 


in this alternative could prevent some impacts on historic resources, as 


could increasing the level of interpretation and education about the 

trails. Both proposals could benefit historic resources by either pre- 

venting resource impacts by restricting use, or by fostering a greater 
respect for trail resources. 


Ethnographic Resources 


No systematic inventory exists regarding ethnographic resources 
along the trail routes. Under both alternatives, ethnographic surveys 
and studies would be initiated by the cooperators when appropriate 
The cooperators would continue to maintain an open dialogue with 
all groups tat assures respect and protection of these resources 





Impacts on 
Interpretation, 
Visitor Experience, 
and Use 








Alternative 1 


Under alternative 1, failure to identify research needs and to support 
research projects would limit the ability to better understand the his- 
tory of the trails, to incorporate new interpretations, and to enhance 
the existing interpretive messages presented to the public 
Consequently, if research needs were not identified and projects not 
implemented, there would continue to be an unfulfilled potential to 
greatly improve the known history of the trails corridor and present it 
to the public 


The role that American Indians played in the history of the emigrant 
trails 1s currently only minimally interpreted, and themes related to 
Indians would not be expanded in most cases. The lack of Indian- 
related interpretation would not adversely aftect the visitor 
experience, however, the potential for greatly expanding and improv- 
ing on this important theme would be unfulfilled. 


Continuing efforts to provide consistent and accurate trail markings 
would benefit visitors secking to tollow trail routes. In some cases, 
visitors would continue to be inconvenienced by a lack of both regu 
latory and educational / interpretive intormation. Also visitors could 
become confused by existing information that sometimes conflicts 


The potential for adverse impacts on the visitor experience would 
continue because the condition of trail resources would go largely 
unmonitored, and vis.tor use would continuc to be unregulated in 
most cases. Unmonitored use, especially if it increased could adversely 
attect the visitor experience because tragile and or character-defining 
trail resources could be damaged or destroved. These attected 
resources often largely comprise the visual scene that visitors come to 
experience 


Site certification would continuc to benefit the visitor experience by 
opening access to privately-owned sites which might not be current 
open to the public. The certification of programs and facilities would 
continue tc enhance the visitor experience by ensuring the accuracy, 
consistency, and quality of the interpretive message presented to the 
public 


Alternative 2 


The inventory and me mitoring program prope sed under alternative 2 
would bencat visitors by increasing their awareness, sensitivity, and 
understanding of trail resources. This program would also benefit the 


visitor experience because presery ed resources would contribute to the 


IMPror ement of the interpretis Cc or rams 


Identifying research needs and coordinating research projects would 
greatly enhance the trails’ interpretive program and would Icad to 
greater appreciation of the significance of the trails and a much- 
improved visitor cxpericnce. 


The development of a coordinated interpretive wayside system would 
be of great benefit to visitors. It would provide for consistent inter- 
pretation that met high standards. Visitors would benefit because they 
would be able to place the information presented at cach wayside 
within the context of the trail. There would also be visual benetits as 
the exhibits would eventually be standardized to mect the guidelines 
identified in this plan in appendix N 


Improved consultation with culturally-attihated groups would ensure 
that interpretive media and programs presented a culturally sensitive 
and accurate picture of the role of American Indians 19 the establish- 
ment of the overland trails and the westward migrations of the mid- 


19th cenrurs 


The use of traveling exhibits would benetit visitors because intorma- 
tion would be presented without causing long-term negative visual 
impacts on trail resources. Traveling exhibits would also allow tor the 
use of timely interpretive materials that can be tied to special com 
memorative events or scasonal events, which could benetit visitors 
attending the events 


The annual report on outreach activities would result in beneticial 
cttects because new ideas could be shared and incorporated into pro 
grams at a relatively low cost. This is a good example of the benetits 
of cooperation among partners 


Development of appropriate audiovisual presentations would greath 
enhance the visitor experscnce. By updating the presentations to 
include up-to-date research and information, by making presentations 
relevant to various age groups, and by developing presentations of 
adequate length, the visitor expenence would be greatly enhanced 


An Interpretive prospectus would be of great assistance to trail man 
aglers and manv ot the partners and might result un entianced INterpre 
tation and visitor EXpericnee 


As described in alternative 1, site certification would continue to ben 
efit the visitor experience by Opening access to privately-owned sites 

which might not be currently open to the public. The certification of 
programs and facilities would enhance the visitor experience by ensur 
ing the accuracy, consistency, and quality of the interpretive message 

presented to the public 
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Impacts on 
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Conditions 





Economy 
ALTERNATIVE 1 


The overall economic eftect would be minimal and limited to the 
counties crossed by the trails. 


Visitation might increase, but the expenditures asscciated with her- 
itage tourism and other activities compatible with the protection of 
resources would not likely have significant economic impacts on the 
affected counties because the increase in visitation 1s expected to be 
limited. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 


Increasing promotional activities and cooperative efforts associated 
with this alternative would be expected to generate increases in visita- 
tion and in associated spending. In general these economic impacts 
would be localized and might not result in long-term economic benc- 
tits. However, some communities in the trails corridor could benefit 
from increased spending associated with trail promotion and heritage 
tourism. 


Economic benefits from the trail marking and the development of 
wayside exhibits would be short-term, accrue to relatively few individ- 
uals and firms, and not likely to have any lasting positive effects on 
local economies. 


Landownership and Use 


Land use and development could threaten trail resources under both 
alternatives. Left unchecked, heritage tourism and economic develop- 
ment could have a substantial effect. Zoning and easement patterns 
could be used to protect resources; however, inappropriate application 
of these and similar concepts could serve to foster inappropriate 
development. All groups should be encouraged to share plans and 
goals on a regular basis through regular meetings to insure communi- 
cation that can lead to the protection of the trails and their resources. 


Access and Transportation 


Implementation of additional auto-tour routes under both alternatives 
would potentially increase traffic volumes on the designated state and 
federal highways over the long term. However, potential increases in 
trattic volumes on these highway segments would likely be very small, 
and in general dispersed along many miles of highway. Consequently, 
there would be negligible adverse effect on traffic flows and levels ot 
service On these routes. 


Localized adverse impacts on traffic flows would continue to occur at 
sites of periodic Commemorative activities. These effects may include 
increased traffic volumes and corresponding increases in travel times 
However, impacts would likely be confined to areas in the immediate 
vicinity of the site, and would be temporary, occurring only during 
relatively infrequent commemorative activities. No long-term adverse 
Impacts On transportation would occur at these sites under either 
alternative. 
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Other Impact 
Considerations 





Cumulative Impacts 


A cumulative impact is one that “results from the incremental impact 
of the action when added to other past, present, and reasonably fore- 
seeable future actions, regardless of what agency (federal or non-fed- 
eral) or person undertakes such other actions” (40CFR 1508.7). 


Cumulative impacts would include developments or activities that 
would add to the impacts from implementing the alternatives. 


Many areas with significant trail resources have undergone substantial 
energy development, including oi! and gas drilling and pipeline and 
powerline construction. Continued drilling and construction in these 
areas could pose adverse cumulative impacts on natural and cultural 
trail resources. Powerlines, pipelines, and drilling equipment could 
adversely impact significant trail landscapes, which could also adverse- 
ly atfect the visitor experience. 


Future highway construction could have cumulative adverse effects on 
trail resources such as ruts and swales, adversely affecting some trail 
resources. In many areas modern highways closely parallel the original 
routes of historic trails, and the construction of new er additional 
highways could directly affect trail resources by eradicating trail ruts 
and swales, or indirectly by compromising the integrity of a signifi- 
cant landscape. 


While most of the historic trail routes pass through rural areas, urban 
and suburban development could adversely affect trail resources or 
associated historic landscapes in some areas. Western cities in particu- 
lar are vulnerable to urban sprawl, and continued growth in cities 
such as Sacramento, Carson City, Salt Lake City, Casper, and numer- 
ous smaller communities could have adverse impacts on trails 
resources. 


Some recreational activities, most notably the use of off-road recre- 
ational vehicles, could also have adverse impacts on trails resources. 
Oft-road vehicles such as 4x4s, ATVs, and motorcycles could eradi- 
cate trail remnants or contribute to erosion, which could seriously 

compromise the integrity of trail resources. 


Some agricultural activities might have adverse impacts on trails 
resources. Increases 1n grazing or cultivation of previously unpiowed 
pasture land could affect or eradicate trail ruts and swales or signifi- 
cant archeological! resources. 


Unavoidable Adverse Effects 


Under both alternatives unavoidable adverse impacts would result 
from the installation of roure signs along paved highways, trails mark 
ers, and interpretive waysides. These impacts would be site specific 
and negigible. Such development would visually intrude on the 
integrity of the historical scene along trail routes. There could be 
adverse impacts on soils and vegetation from increased use, particular- 
ly under alternative 2. 


Irreversible and Irretrievable Commitments 
of Resources 


No resources would be irreversibly or irretrievably committed under 
either alternative. Any potential loss of historic trail resources (for 
example, from natural deterioration) would be irreversible. 


Relationship between Short-term Uses and 
the Maintenance and Enhancement of 
Long-term Productivity 


Under both alternatives short-term uses of lands for signs and way- 
sides would have no effect on long-term productivity 
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Compliance 





Compliance with the laws described below would be required of ail 
federal land management agencies when implementing the proposed 
actions of this plan. Other state and local regulations and permits 
would be identified and adhered to as site-specific proposals were 
implemented. 


Cultural Resources 


Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act requires that 
federal agencies consider the effect of their projects on historic prop- 
erties (including archeological resources) eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places and requires agencies to give the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation and the state historic preservation 
office an opportunity to comment on projects. Federal agencies would 
work with these entities to meet the requirements of 36 CFR 800 
and the July 1995 programmatic agreement among the National 
Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers, the advisory coun- 
cil, and the National Park Service. 


As required by section 110 of the National Historic Preservation Act, 
federal land management agencies survey cultural resources on lands 
under their jurisdiction and evaluate these resources by applying the 
criteria for the National Register of Historic Places. A number of sur- 
veys and studies have been completed or are underway, and further 
resource evaluation and documentation will continue along the trail 
corridors. 


Before any ground-disturbing activities were to take place near a his- 
toric trail, a professional archeologist would determine the need for 
archeological inventory or testing evaluation. Any such studies, 
including large-scale archeological investigations, would be conducted 
before construction and would occur in consultation with the state 
historic preservation office. 


Representatives of the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation and 
the state historic preservation offices will have an opportunity to 
review and comment on this draft plan. In the future, as parts of this 
plan are implemented, site-specific information on proposed actions 
and affected historic properties would be sent to the appropriate state 
historic preservation office and the advisory council for review and 
comment, as applicable. 


In the interim, no potentially significant historic property would be 
inalterably changed without consultation with the state historic 
preservation office and the Advisory Council on Historic Preser- 
vation. Discovery of significant archeological resources would be fol- 
lowed by protective measures. 


Should affiliated American Indian groups be identified in the future, 
provisions of the American Indian Religious Freedom Act and the 
Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act would 


apply. 


Under the 1992 amendments to the National Historic Preservation 
Act, information about archeological and ethnographic sites could be 
withheld from public disclosure to prevent resource damage. 


Natural Resources 


In implementing the approved Comprehensive Management and Use 
Plan for the California and Pony Express National Historic Trails and 
the updates for the Mormon Pioneer and Oregon National Historic 
Trails, the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management, 
the Forest Service, other state and local agencies would comply with 
all applicable laws, regulations, and executive orders, including those 


listed below. 


The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 usc 4321 et seq.) 
requires consideration of the environmental effects of proposed feder- 
al actions. The prescribed procedures ensure that public officials and 
members of the general public are able to review environmental! infor- 
mation and impacts before decisions are made and before actions are 
taken on a project. The environmental impact statement, which ts 
integrated into this document, provides for review and further action 
under the act. 


Following the public review of the draft environmental impact state- 
ment, the National Park Service will issue a record of decision. 


The Architectural Barrier Act of 1968 (42 usc 4151 et seq.) requires 
all facilities and programs to be accessible to visitors with disabilities. 


Section 118 of the Clean Air Act, as amended (42 usc 7401 et seq.) 
requires all federal facilities to comply with existing federal, state, and 
local air poliution control laws and regulations. 


Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended (16 
usc 1531 et seq.) requires all federal agencies to consult with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to ensure that any action authorized, fund- 
ed, or carried out by an agency does not jeopardize the continued 
existence of listed species or critical habitat. 


According to an August 11, 1980, memorandum from the Council 
on Environmental Quality, federal agencies must assess the effects of 
their actions on soils classed by the Soil Conservation Service 
[Natural Resources Conservation Service] as prime or unique. Prime 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


or unique farmlands are defined as soils particularly suited for grow- 
ing general or speciality crops. Prime farmland produces general crops 
such as common foods, forage, fiber, and oil seed; unique farmland 
produces specialty crops such as fruits, vegetables, and nuts. 


Executive Order 11988 ( “Floodplain Management”) requires ail fed- 
eral agencies to avoid construction in the 100-year floodplain unless 
no other practicable alternative exists. 


Executive Order 11990 ( “Protection of Wetlands”) requires federal 
agencies to avoid impacts on. wetlands wherever possible. 


The National Environmental Policy Act (45 CFR 59189). Requires 
federal agencies to analyze the impacts of federal actions on agricul- 
tural lands. This policy was developed to minimize the effect of teder- 
al programs in converting prime, unique, or locally important farm- 
land to nonagricultural uses. 
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Consultation and 
Coordination 





Federal Agencies 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


Bridger-Ieton Nationa! Forest 
Columbia River Gorge, National Scenic Area 
E!] Dorado National Forest 
Fremont National Forest 

Tahoe National Forest 

Caribou National Forest 
Sawtooth National Forest 
Wasatch National Forest 
Toiyabe National Forest 

Rogue River National Forest 
Humboldt National Forest 
Whitman National Forest 

Mr. Hood Nationa! Forest 
Umatilla National Forest 
Giftord Pinchot National Forest 
Boise National Forest 

Modoc National Fores 

Lassen National Forest 

Plumas National Forest 

Tahoe National Forest 
StranisJaus National Forest 
Wallowa-Whitman National Forest 
Region 5 Office 

Rocky Mountain Region Office 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management Offices 


Alturas. CA 
Ashland, OR 
Baker, OR 

Battle Mountain, NV 
Bruneau, ID 
Cascade, OR 
Carson City, NV 
Casper, WY 
Central, OR 
Eagle Lake, CA 
Elko, NV 

Ely, NV 
Fillmore, UT 


Green River, WY 
Idaho Falls, ID 
Jarbridge, ID 
Kemmerer, WY 
Lakeview, OR 

Lander, WY 

Malad, ID 

Malheur, ID 

Owyhee, ID 

Pinedale, WY 
Pocatello, ID 
Rawlins, WY 
Redding, CA 

Rock Springs, WY 
Roseburg, OR 

Salt Lake, UT 
Shoshone, ID 

Snake River, ID 
Surprise, CA 
Susanville, CA 
Winnemucca, NV 
California State Oftice 
Idaho State Oftice 
Nevada Strate Office 
Oregon State Oftice 
Utah Strate Office 
Wyoming State Office 
Washington, D.C. Office 


National Park Service 


Fort Laramie National Historic Site 
Lassen Volcanic National Park 

Scotts Bluff National Monument 
Chimney Rock National Historic Site 
City of Rocks National Reserve 

Craters of the Moon National Monunient 
Hagerman Fossil Beds 

Homestead National Monument 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Irinity National Recreation Area 
Whitman Mission National Historic Site 
Ft. Vancouver National Historic Site 
Midwest Regional Office 

Pacific West Region 

Intermountain Region 

Washington, D.C. Office 
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United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


Fort Snelling (MN) Office 

Nebraska (NE) Field Office 

Portland (OR) Office 

Salt Lake City (UT) Office 

Snake Raver Basin (ID) Office 

Clear Lake National Wildlife Refuge, CA 


Fish Springs National Wildlife Refuge, UT 


Grays Lake National Wildlife Refuge, ID 


Lower Klamath National Wildlife Refuge, OR 


Seedskadee National Wildlife Retuge, WY 
Ruby Lake Wildlite Refuge, NV 


State Agencies 
CALIFORNIA 


Department of Parks and Kecreation 


COLORADO 


Historical Society 
State Parks 


IDAHO 


State Historical Society 
State Parks 


IOWA 

Department of Natural Resources 
Department of Tourism 
Department of Transportation 


lowa Sesquicentennial Commission 
State Historical Society 


KANSAS 


State Historical Society 
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MISSOURI 


Department of Natural Resources 


NEBRASKA 


Department of Economic Development 
State Gane and Parks Commissicn 
State Historical Secicty 

Rock Creek Station State Historic Park 
Ash Hollow State Historic Park 

Fort Kearny State Historic Park 


NEVADA 


Department of Transportaticn 
Historic Preservation Office 
Division of State Parks 
Commission on Tourism 


OREGON 


Oregon Trail Coordinating Council 
Parks and Recreation Department 
Department of Transportation 
State Tourism 


UTAH 
Department of Transportation 
Parks and Recreation Trails 


Division of State History 
Historic Trai] Consortium 


WASHINGTON 


Department of Community Development 


WYOMING 


State Historic Preservation Office 
Department of Transportation 
State Parks and Historic Sites 





Traii Associations 


Mormon Trails Association 

National Pony Express Association 
Oregon-California Trails Association 
Pony Express Trail Association 

Iowa Mormon Trails Association 
Nebraska Mormon Trails Association 


Planning Process and Public Involvement 
INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


From the start, this project focused on the need to establish strong 
working relationships with partners from federal, state, and local 
agencies the various trai! associations, American Indian groups, and 
private landowners. An initial meeting took place in Denver on May 
1994 with representatives from the BLM and the USFS to pledge 
cooperation and support for this planning project. Since that time the 
NPS planning team has attempted to maintain a close working rela- 
tionship with the designated representatives from these groups. 


WORKSHOPS 


Workshops were held in the spring and fall of 1994 to develop pur- 


pose and significance statements, identify primary interpretive themes, 


and generate goals and objectives for the trails. Obstacles to achieving 
the goals and objectives were also identified. Among the participants 
of these workshops were representatives from the Oregon-Calitorma 
Trails Association, National Pony Express Association, Bureau of 
Land Management, Forest Service, National Park Service, Mormon 
Trails Association, lowa Mormon Trails Association, and other state 
and local agencies. 


Another workshop which took place in Denver on July 23-24, 1996 
has provided the fundamental framework for the trails partnership 
concept that is central to the proposal presented in this document. 
This workshop was attended by representatives from the federal, state 
and local agencies, trail associations and private landownc 7s. 


Major topics addressed were management objectives, visitor experi 
ence and trail use, and resource protection. Alternatives for the plan 
were also the topic of discussion as well as the importance of 
increased communication and cooperation among all of the partners. 


In May 1997 a two-day workshop was conducted in Denver to 
address issues associated with the identification of California trail 
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high-porential sites and segments. Two OCTA representatives attend- 
ed this meeting and agreed to submit a consolidated list of high- 
potential sites and segments representing the trail association expertise 
to the NPS planning team by the beginning of August 1997. 


Early in August 1997 representatives from the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Forest Service, and the Nanional Park Service met in 
Denver to discuss the preliminary alternatives that form the basis of 
this plan. Comments and concerns raised during this meeting were 
considered and incorporated into the document where appropriate. 


In carly September 1997, Dana Supernowicz trom El Dorado 
National Forest and Jude Carino Wyoming BLM Historic Trails 
Coordinator cooperated in drafting and revising several sections of 
the current document 


Several sections of this documents have also received preliminary 
review. Comments and suggestions have been incorporated whenever 


y™ ssible 


PRELIMINARY RESOURCE INVENTORY 


Berween May 1994 and August 1995 planning team members made 
ten trips to familiarize themselves with some of the major resources 
associated with the trails. Local experts representing federal, state, and 
local agencies, trail associations and other groups greatly assisted dur- 
ing these trips identitving resources and their location and raising 
issues of concern. Many of them participated in the Delphi process 
and in preparing the GIS maps and the lists of high-potential sites 


and segments 


CONSULTATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE PARTNERS 


On July 1994 intormal consultation began with the various state his- 
toric preservation offices. Letters were sent appraising them of the 
planning and requested their assistance in consultation and review 


Berween July 1994 and February 1995 meetings took place with rep- 
resentatives of the tederal partners and other state agencies in Lincoln 
(NE), Des Moimes (TA), Reno (NV), Salt Lake City (UT), 
Sacramento (CA), Bowe (ID), Salem (OR) Chevenne (WY), Topeka 
(KS), and Jetterson City (MQ) to share information about the plan- 
ning work and to discuss issues and concerns regarding the manage- 
ment of historic trails 


In June 1995 letters were sent to the pertinent Fish and Wildlite 
Service Regional Directors advising them of the management plans 
and of the need to start informal consultation requesting information 


on federally listed threatened and endangered species that could be 
affected along the routes. A notice of intent to complete an 
Environmental Impact Siatement was published in the Federal 
Register on August 15, 1995 (p. 42180). A second request was 
mailed on November 1996. 


As a result a comprehensive list of threatened and endangered species 
tor the affected counties has been compiled and is presently ai the 
Denver Service Center. 


DELPHI PROCESS 


To assist in the identification of high-potential sites and segments a 
two-tiered Delphi process was carried out in April 1995 and May 
1996. During the first phase, input was requested from tra‘l experts 
to generate preliminary lists of high-potential sites and segments. 
Ninety sites and 34 segments were identified by the respondents. 
During the second phase of the process the same experts were asked 
to review the list for accuracy in name, location, and trail association. 


All ot the identified resources are included in appendices C, D, and E. 


INTERNAL REVIEW DRAFTS 


A preliminary draft was distributed for review in January 1997, but it 
was not well-received. After substaritial revisions a second internal 
review draft was sent out to close to 100 reviewers in February 1998. 
Close to 60 inidividuals and agencies responded. A matrix identifving 
the comments, questions, and concerns of the respondents was gener- 
ated to allow for a systematic analysis of these comments. Whenever 
the comments seemed appropriate and within the constraints of the 
National Trails System Act, an effort was made to incorporate them 
into the present document. 


NEWSLETTERS 


Newsletter #1 was distributed to the public in February 1995. The 
newsletter outlined the planning process and the public involvement 
strategy. The public was invited to return their comments on the pur- 
pose and significance stateme tts generated in the workshops. 


Newsletter #2 was distributed to the public in February 1996 and 
updated the public on the status of the project. This newsletter 
announced the opening of the Long Distance Trails Office in Sale 
Lake City, Utah. 


Consultation and Coordination 


INTERNET 


Copies of the first and second newsletters were put on Internet. 


PRESS RELEASE 
In an effort to contact landowners in the trails corridor, the study 


team prepared and distributed a press release to 95 newspapers in 
communities in the trails corridor. 


TRAILS ASSOCIATION NEWSLETTERS 


Several trails association publications printed excci pss ot the newslet- 
ters. These publications were distributed to their constituents 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


The study team identified nearly 100 American Indian tribes and 
groups with current or historic ties to lands within the trails corndor. 
Both newsletters were distributed to representatives of these 


American Indian peoples. The study team provided representatives of 


cach group with the current list of identified high-potential sites and 
segments and requested information regarding tribal use of these 
arcas. 


Personal teleph me calls were made during March 1998 to all the 
tribes identified along the trails corridor. An additional letter was also 
sent at this time encouraging participation in the review process 


TRAILS ASSOCIATIONS 


Numerous representatives of trails associations, and local historical 
socictics have provided essential information on trail routes and high- 
sotential sites and segments 


Representatives from the Oregon Trail Coordinating Council submut- 
ted a list of proposed high-porential sites and segments for the 
Applegate Trail in Oregon and of updates and additional sites and 
segments for the Oregon National Historic Trail. That information ts 
part of Appendixes F, G, and H 


Dr. Stanlev Kimball submitted a list of additions tor the Mormon 
Pioneer National Historic Trail. That information ts reflected in 


Appendixes I, J, and K 
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OCTA submitted sites and segments for main route and various alter- 
nate routes and cutoffs of the California Trail. The information 
received is included in appendixes C, D, and E. 
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National Trails System Act 
(Relevant Portions Only) 


THE NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM ACT 

(P.L. 90-543) 

(16 U.S.C. 1241 et. seq.) 

as amended through P.L. 104-333, November 12, 1996 


AN ACT 


To establish a national trails system, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION |. This Act may be cited as the “National Trails System Act”. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


SEC. 2.(a) In order to provide for the ever-increasing outdoor recreation 
needs of an expanding population and in order to promote the preservation 
of, public access to, travel within, and eayoyment and appreciation of the 
open-air, outdoor areas and historic resources of the Nation, trails should be 
established (i) primarily, near the urban 2icas of the Nation, and (11) second- 
arily, within scenic areas and along historic travel routes of the Nation which 
are often more remotely located. 


(b) The purpose of this Act is to provide the means for attaining 
these objectives by instituting a national system of recreation, scenic and his- 
toric trails, by designating the Appalachian Trail and the Pacific Crest Trail as 
the initial components of that system, and by prescribing the methods by 
which, and standards according to which, additional components may be 
added to the system. 


(c) The Congress recognizes the valuable contributions that volun- 
teers and private, nonprofit trail groups have made to the development and 
maintenance of the Nation’s trails. In recognition of these contributions, it 
is further the purpose of this Act to encourage and assist volunteer citizen 
involvement in the planning, development, maintenance, and management, 
where appropriate, of trails. 


NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM 


SEC. 3. (a) The national system of trails shall be composed of the following: 


(i) National recreation trails, established as provided in section 4 of 
this Act, which will provide a variety of outdoor recreation uses in or reason- 
ably accessible to urban areas. 


(2) National scenic trails, established as provided in section 
5 of this Act, which will be extended trails so located as to provide for maxi- 
mum outdoor recreation potential and for the conservation and enjoyment 
of the nationally significant scenic, historic, natural, or cultural qualities of 
the areas through which such trails may pass. National scenic tra.ls may be 
located so as to represent desert, marsh, grassland, mountain, canyon, river, 
forest, and other areas, as well as landforms which exhibit significant charac- 
teristics of the physiographic regions of the Nation. 


(3) National historic trails, established as provided in sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, which will be extended trails which follow as closely as 
possible and practicable the original trails or routes of travel of national his- 
toric significance. Designation of such trails or routes shall be continuous, 
but the established or developed trail, and the acquisition thereof, need not 
be continuous onsite. National historic trails shall have as their purpose che 
identification and protection of the historic route and its historic remnants 
and artifacts for public use and enjoyment. Only those selected land and 
water based components of a historic trail which are on federally owned 
lands and which meet the national historic trail criteria established in this Act 
are included as Federal protection components of a national historic trail. 
The appropriate Secretary may certify other lands as protected segments of 
an historic trail upon application from State or local governmental agencies 
or private interests involved if such segments meet the national historic trail 
criteria established in this Act and such criteria supplementary thereto as the 
appropriate Secretary :nay prescribe, and are administered by such agencies 
or interests without expense to the United States. 


(4) Connecting or side trails, established as provided in sec- 
tion 6 of this Act, which will provide additional points of public access to 
national recreation, national scenic or national historic trails or which will 
provide connections between such trails. 


The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, in con:ulta- 
tion with appropriate governmental agencies and public and private organi- 
zations, shali establish a uniform marker for the national trails system 


(b) For purposes of this section, the term ‘extended trails’ means 
trails or trail segments which total at least one hundred miles in length, 
except that historic trails of less than one hundred miles may be designated 
as extended trails. While it is desirable that extended trails be conunuous, 
studies of such trails may conclude that it is feasible to propose one or more 
trail segments which, in the aggregate, constitute at least one hundred ™ ‘les 


in length. 


NATIONAL RECREATION TRAILS 


SEC. 4.(a) The Secretary of the Interior, or the Secretary of Agriculture 
where lands administered by him are involvec, may establish and designate 
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national recreation trails, with the consent of the Federal agency, State, or 
political suddivision having jurisdiction over the lands involved, upon find- 
ing that — 


(I) such trails are reasonably accessible to urban areas, and, or 


(1) such trails meet the criteria established in this Act and such sup- 
plementary criteria as he may prescribe 


(b) As provided in this section, trails within park, forest, and other 
recreation areas administered by the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of Agriculture or in other federally administered areas may be established 
and designated as “National Recreation Trails” by the appropriate Secretary 
and, when no Federal land acquisition is involved — 


(I) trails in or reasonably accessible to urban areas may be desig- 
nated as “National Recreation Trails” by the appropriate Secretary with the 
consent of the States, their political subdivisions, or other appropriate 
adnunistering agencies; 


(1) trails within park, forest, and other recreation areas owned or 
administered by States may be designated as “National Recreation Trails” by 
the appropriate Secretary with the consent of the State; and 


(11) trails on privately owned lands may be designated "National 
Recreation Trails’ by the appropriate Secretary with the written consent of 
the owner of the property involved. 


NATIONAL SCENIC AND NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAILS 


SEC. 5.(a) National scenic and national historic trails shall be authorized and 
designated only by Act of Congress. There are hereby established the fol- 
lowing National Scenic and National Historic Trails: 


|two trails names are deleted] 


(3) The Oregon National Historic Trail, a route of approximately 
two thousand miles extending from near Independence, Missouri, to the 
vicinity of Portland, Oregon, following a route as depicted on maps identi- 
fied as Primary Route of the Oregon Trail 1841-1848’, in the Department 
of the Interior’s Oregon Trail study report dated April 1977, and which shall 
be on file and available for public inspecticn in the office of the Director of 
the National Park Service. The trail shall be administered vy the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


(4) The Mormon Pioneer National Historic Trail, a route of approx- 
imately one thousand three hundred miles extending from Nauvoo, Illinois, 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, following the primary historical route of the 
Mormon Trail as generally depicted on a map, identified as, "Mormon Trail 
Vicinity Map, figure 2’ in the Department of the Interior Mormon Trail 
study report dated March 1977, and which shall be on file and available for 
public inspection in the office of the Director, National Park Service, 
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Washington, D.C. The trail shall be administered by the Secretary of the 


Interior. 
[thirteen trails names are deleted] 


(18) The California National Historic Trail, a route of approximate- 
ly five thousand seven hundred miles, including all routes and cutoffs, 
extending from Independence and Saint Joseph, Missouri, and Council 
Bluffs, lowa, to various points in California and Oregon, as generally 
described in the report of the Department of the Interior prepared pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section entitled “California and Pony Express Trails, 
Eligibility/Feasibility Study/Environmenta! Assessment” and dated 
September 1987. A map generally depicting the route shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. The trail shall be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior. No lands or interests therein outside the exterior boundaries 
of any federally administered area may be acquired by the United States for 
the California National Historic Trail except with the consent of the owner 
thereof. 


(19) The Pony Express National Historic Trail, a route of approxi- 
mately one thousand nine hundred miles, including the original route and 
subsequent route changes, extending from Saint Joseph, Missouri, to 
Sacramento, California, as generally described in the report of the 
Department of the Interior prepared pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion entitled “California and Pony Express Trails, Eligibility/Feasibility 
Study/Environmental Assessment” and dated September 1987. A map gen- 
erally depicting the route shall be on file and available for public inspection 
in the Office of the National Park Service, Department of the Interior. The 
trail shall be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. No lands or inter- 
ests therein outside the exterior boundaries of any federally administered area 
may be acquired by the United States for the Pony Express National Historic 
Trail except with the consent of the owner thereof. 


[Related language from section 2, PL. 102-328: The Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) shall undertake a study 
of the land and water route used to carry mail from Sacramento to San 
Francisco, California, to determine the feasibility and suitability of designa- 
ron of such route as a component of the Pony Express National Historic 
Trail designated by section 1 of this Act. Upon completion of the study, if 
the Secretary determines such a route is a feasible and suitable addition to 
the Pony Express National Historic Trail, the Secretary shall designate the 
route as a component of the Pony Express National Historic Trail. The 
Secretary shall publish notice of such designation in the Federal Register and 
shall submit the study along with his findings to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources of the United States Senate. | 


[one trail name is deleted] 


(b) The Secretary of the Interior, through the agency most likely to admin- 
ister such trail, and the Secretary of Agriculture where lands administered by 
him are involved, shall make such additional studies as are herein or may 
hereafter be authorized by the Congress for the purpose of determining the 


feasibility and desirability of designating other trails as national scenic or 
national historic trails. Such studies shall be made in consultation with the 
heads of other Federal agencies administering lands through which such 
additional proposed trails would pass and in cooperation with interested 
interstate, State, and local governmental agencies, public and private organi- 
zations, and landowners and land users concerned. The feasibility of desig- 
nating a trail shall be determined on the basis of an evaluation of whether or 
not it is physically possible to develop a trail along a route being studied, 
and whether the development of a trail would be financially teasible. The 
studies listed in subsection (c) of this section shall t- completed and submit- 
ted to the Congress, with recommendations as to the suitability of trail des- 
ignation, not later than three complete fiscal years from the date of enact- 
ment of their addition to this subsection, or from the date of enactment of 
this sentence, whichever is later. Such studies, when submitted, shall be 
orinted as a House or Senate document, and shall include, but not be limited 
to: 


(1) the proposed route of such trail (including maps and illustra- 
tIONs ); 


(2) the areas adjacent to such trails, to be utuized for scenic, his- 
toric, natiral, culrural, or developmental purposes ; 


(3) the ch. racteristics which, in the judgment of the appropriate 
Secretary, make the proposed trail worthy of designation as a nation- 
al scenic or national historic trail; and in the case of national historic 
trails the report shall include the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Interior’s National Park System Advisory Board as to the 
national historic significance based on the criteria dev cloped under 
the Historic Sites Act of 1935 (40 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461); 


(4) the current status of land ownersiup and current and potential 
use along the designated route; 


(5) the estimated cost of acquisition of lands or interest in lands, if 
anv; 


(6) the plans for developing and maintaining the trail and the cost 
thereof; 


(7) the proposed Federal administer:ng agency (which, in the case of 
a national scenic trail wholly or substantially within a national forest, 
shall be the Department of Agriculture); 


(8) the extent to which a State or its political subdivisions and pub- 
lic and private organizations might reasonably be expected to partic- 
ipate in acquiring the necessary lands and in the administration 
thereof; 


(9) the sclative uses of the lands involved, including: the number ot 
anticipated visitor-days for the entire length of, as well as for seg- 
ments of, such trail; the number of months which such trail, or seg- 
ments thereof, will be open for recreation purposes, the economic 
and social benefits which might accrue from alternate land uses; and 





the estimated man-years of civilian employment and expenditures 
expected for the purposes of maintenance, supervision, and regula- 
tion of such trail; 


(10) the anticipated impact of public outdoor recreation use on the 
preservation of a proposed national historic trail and its related his- 
toric and archeological features and settings, including the measures 
proposed to ensure evaluation and preservation of the values that 
contribute to their national historic significance; and 


(11) To quality tor designat:on as a national historic trail, a trail 
must meet all three of the following criteria: 


(A) It must be a trail or route established by historic use 
and must be historically significant as a result of that use. The route 
need not currently exist as a discernible trail to qualify, but its loca- 
tion must be sufficiently known to permit evaluation of public recre- 
ation and historical interest potential. A designated trail should gen- 
erally accurately follow the historic route, but may deviate somewhat 
on occasion of necessity to avoid difficult routing through subse- 
quent development, or to provide some route variations offering a 
more pleasurable recreational experience. Such deviations shall be so 
noted on site. Trail segments no longer possible to travel by trail 
due to subsequent development 1s motorized transportation routes 
may be designated and marked onsite as segments which link to the 
ustoric trail 


(B) It must be of natnonal significance with respect to any 
ot several broad facets of American history, such as trade and commerce, 
exploration, migration and settlement, or mulitary campaigns. To qualify as 
nationally significant, historic use of the trail must have had a far reaching 
effect on broad patrerns of American culture. Trails significant in the history 
of native Americans may be included. 


(C) It must have significant potential for public recreational 
use or historical interest basec on historic interpretation and apprect- 
ation. The potenual for such use is generally greater along roadless 
segments developed as historic trails and at historic sites associated 
with .he tral. The presence of recreation potential not related to 
historic appreciation ts not sufficient justification for designation 
iader this category 


(c) The following routes shall be studied in accordance with the objectives 
outlined in subsection (b) of this section 


[thirty-five trail names are deleted] 


(d) The Secretary charged with the administration of each respective trail 
shall, within one year of the date of the addition of any national scenic or 
national historrc trail t the system, and within sixty days ot the enactment 
of this sentence for te Appalachian and Pacific Crest National Scenic Trails, 
establish an advisory council for each such trail, each of which councils sna! 
expire ten years from the date of its establishment, except that the Advisory 
Council established for the Iditarod Historic Trail shall expire twenty years 


from the date of its establishment. If the appropriate Secretary is unable to 
establish such an advisory council because of the lack of adequate public 
interest, the Secretary shall sco advise the appropriate committees of the 
Congress. The appropriate Secretary shall consult with such council from 
tume to time with respect to matters relating to the trail, including the selec- 
tion of rights-of-way, standards for the erection and maintenance of markers 
along the trail, and the administration of the trail. The members of each 
advisory council, which shall not exceed thirty-five in number, shall serve for 
a term of two years and without compensation as such, but the Secretary 
may pay, upon vouchers signed by the chairman of the council, the expenses 
reasonably incurred by the council and its members in carrying out their 
responsibilines under this section. Members of each council shall be 
appointed by the appropriate Secretary as follows: 


(1) the head of each Federal department or independent agency 
administering lands through which the trail route passes, or his 
designee, 


(2) amember appointed to represent each State through which the 
trail passes, and such appointments shall be made from recommen- 
dations of the Governors of such States; 


(3) one or more members appointed to represent private organiza- 
tions, including corporate and individual landowners and land users, 
which in the opinion of the Secretary, have an established and recog- 
nized intevest in the trail, and such appointments shall be made from 
recommendations of the heads of such organizations: Provided, 

That the Appalachian Trail Conference shall be represented by a suf- 
ficient number of persons to represent the various sections of the 
country through which the Appalachian [rail passes; and 


(4) the Secretary shall designate one member to be chairman and 
shall fill vacancies in the same manner as the original appointment. 


(¢) Within two compiete fiscal years of the date of enactment of legislation 
designating a navonal scenic trail, except for the Continental Divide National 
Scemic Trail aiid the North Country National Scenic Trail, as part of the sys- 
tem, and within two ccmplete fiscal years of the date of enactment of this 
subsection for the Pacific Crest and Appalachian Trails, the responsible 
Secretary shall, afier full consultation with affected Federal land managing 
agencies, the Governors of the affected States, the relevant advisory council 
established pursuant to section 5(d), and the Appalachian Trail Cc nference 
in the case of the Appalachian Trail, submit to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs o. the House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Fnergy and Natural Resources of the Senate, a comprehensive plan for the 
acquisition, management, development, and use of the trail, including but 
not limited to, the follwing items: 


1) specific objectives and practices to be observed in the manage- 
ment of the trail, including the identification of all significant natu- 
ral, historical, and cultura! resources to be preserved (along with 
high-potential historic sites and high-potential route segments in 
the case of national historic trails), details of any anticipated -ooper- 
ative agreements to be consummated with other entities, and an 
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identified carrying capacity of the trail and a plan for its umpliemen- 


tation; 


(2) an acquisition or protection plan, by fiscal year for all lands to 
be acquired by fee ttle or lesser interest, along; with detailed expla- 
nation of anticipated necessary cooperative agreements for any lands 
not to be acquired; and 


(3) general and site-specific development plans including anticipated 


costs. 


(f} Within two complete fiscal years of the date of enactment of legislation 
designating a national historic trail or the Contunental Divide National 
Scenic Trail or the North Country National Scenic Trail as part of the sys- 
tem, the responsible Secretary shall, after full consultation with affected 
Federal land managing agencies, the Governors of the affected States, and 
the relevant Advisory Council established pursuant to section 5(d) of this 
Act, submit to the Commuttee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on Energy and Natural Resources of 
the Senate, a comprehensive plan for the management, and use of the trail, 
including but not limited to, the following items: 


(1) specific objectives and practices to be observed in the manage- 
ment of the trail, including the identification of all significant natu- 
ral, historical, and cultural resources to be preserved, details of any 
anticipated Cooperative agreements to be consummated with State 
and loca] government agencies or private interests, and for national 
scenic or national historic trails an identified carrying capacity of the 
‘rail and a plan for its implementation; 


(2) the process to be followed by the appropriate Secretary to umple- 
ment the marking requirements established in section 7(c) of this 
Act; 


(3) a protection plan for any high-potential historic sites or high- 
potential route segments, and 


(4) general and site-specific development plans, including anticipat- 
ed costs. 


CONNECTING AND SIDE TRAILS 


SEC. 6. Connecting or side trails within park, forest, and other recreation 
areas administered by the Secretar. of the Interior or Secretary of 
Agriculture may be established, acsignated, and marked by the appropriate 
Secretary as components of a national recreation, national scenic or national 
storie trail. When no Federal land acquisition ts involved, connecting or 
side trails may be located across lands administered by interstate, State, or 
local governmental agencies with their consent, or, where the appropriate 
Secretary deems necessary or desirable, on privately owned lands with the 
consent of the landowners. Applications for approval and designation of 
connecting and side trails on non-Federal lands shall be submitted to the 
appropriate Secretary. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


SEC. 7. (a) (1)(A) The Secretary charged with the overall administration of 


a trail pursuant to section 5(a) shall, in administering and managing the trail, 


consult with the heads of all other affected State and Federal agencies. 
Nothing contained in this Act shall be deemed to transfer among Federal 
agcncies any management responsibilines established under any other law for 
federally administered lands which are components of the National Trails 
System. Any transfer of management responsibilities may be carried out 
between the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture only as 
provided under subparagraph (B). 


(B) The Secretary charged with the overall administration 
of any trail pursuant to section 5(a) may transfer management of any speci- 
fied trail segment of such trail to the other appropriate Secretary pursuant to 
a joint memorandum of agreement containing such terms and conditions as 
the Secretaries conside: most appropriate to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. During any period in which management responsibilities for any trail 
segment are transferred under such an agreement, the management of any 
such segment shall be subject to the laws, rules, and regulations of the 
Secretary provided with the management authority under the agreement 
except to such extent as the agreement may otherwise expressly provide. 


(2) Pursuant to section 5(a), the appropriate Secretary shall select 
the rights-of-way for national scenic and national historic trails and shall 
publish notice thereof of the availability of appropriate maps or descriptions 
in the Federal Register, Provided, That in selecting the rights-of-way full 
consideration shall be given to minimizing the adverse effects upon the adja- 
cent landowner or user and his operation. Development and management of 
each segment of the National Trails System shall be designed to hermonize 
with and complement any established multiple-use plans for the specific area 
in order to insure continued maximum benefits from the land. The location 
and width of such rights-of-way across Federal lands under the jurisdiction 
of another Federal agency shall be by agreement between the head of that 
agency and the appropriate Secretary. In selecting rights-of-way for trail pur- 
poses, the Secretary shall obtain the advice and assistance of the States, local 
governments, private organizations, and landowners and land users con 
cerned 


(b) After publication of notice of the availability of appropriate maps or 
descriptions in the Federal Register, the Secretary charged with the adminis- 
tration of a national scenic or national historic trail may relocate segments of 
a national scenic or national historic trail mght-of-way with the concurrence 
of the head of the Federal agency having jurisdiction over the lands involved, 
upon a determination that: (I) Such a relocation ts necessary to preserve the 
purposes for which the trail was established, or (11) the relocation 1s neces- 
sary to promote a sound land management program in accordance with 
established multiple-use principles: Provided, That a substantial relocation 
of the nghts-of-w ay for such trail shall be by Act of Congress. 


(c) National scenic or national historic trails may contain campsites, shel- 
ters, and related-public-use facilities. Other uses along the trai!, which will 
not substantially interfere with the nature and purposes of the trail, may be 


permitted by the Secretary charged with the administration of the trail. 
Reasonable efforts shall be made to provide sufficient access Opportunities to 
such trails and, to the extent practicable, efforts be made to avoid activities 
incompatible with the purposes for which such trails were established. The 
usc of motorized vehicles by the general public along any national scenic trail 
shall be prohibited and nothing in this Act shall be construed as authorizing 
the use of motorized vehicles within the natural and historical areas of the 
national park system, the national wildlife refuge system, the national wilder- 
ness preservation system where they are presently prohibited or on other 
Federal ic «ds where traius are designated as being closed to such use by the 
appropriate Secretary: Provided, That the Secretary charged with the admun- 
istration of such trail shall establish regulations which shall authorize the use 
of motorized vehicles when, in his judgment, such vehicles are necessary to 
meet emergencies or to enable adjacent landowners or land users to have rea- 
sonable access to their lands or umber rights: Provided further, That private 
lands included in the national recreation, national scenic, or national historic 
trails by cooperative agreement of a landowner shall not preclude such 
owner from using motorized vehicles on or across such trails or adjacent 
lands from time to time in accordance with regulations to be established by 
the appropriate Secretary. Where a national historic trail follows existing 
public roads, developed rights-of-way or waterways, and similar features of 
man’s nonhistorically related development, approximating the original loca- 
tion of a historic route, such segments may be marked to facilitate retrace- 
ment of the historic route, and where a national historic trail parallels an 
existing public road, such road may be marked to commemorate the historic 
route. Other uses along the historic trails and the Continental Divide 
National Scenic Trail, which will not substantially interfere with the nature 
and purposes of the trail, and which, at the time of designation, are allowed 
by administrative regulations, including the use of motorized vehicles, shall 
be permitted by the Secretary charged with administration of the trail. The 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation 
with appropriate governmental agencies and public and private organiza- 
tions, shall establish a uniform marker, including thereon an appropriate and 
distinctive symbol for each national recreation, national scenic, and national 
historic trail. Where the trails cross lands administered by Federal agencies 
such markers shall be erected at appropriate points along the trails and main- 
tained by the Federal agency administering the trail in accordance with stan- 
dards established by the appropriate Secretary and where the trails cross non- 
Federal lands, in accordance with written cooperative agreements, the appro- 
priate Secretary shall provide such uniform markers to cooperating agencies 
anid shall require such agencies to erect and maintain them in accordance 
with the standards established. The appropriate Secretary may also provide 
for trail interpretation sites, which shall be located at historic sites along the 
route of any national scenic or national historic trail, in order to present 
information to the public about the trail, at the lowest possible cost, with 
emphasis on the portion of the trail passing through the State in which the 
site is located. Wherever possible, the sites shall be maintained by a State 
agency under a cooperative agreement between the appropriate Secretary and 
the State agency. 


(d) Within the exterior boundaries of areas under their administration that 
are included in the right-of-way selected for a national recreation, national 
scenic, or national historic trail, the heads of Federal agencies may use lands 
for trail purposes and may acquire lands or interests in lands by written 


cooperative agreement, donation, purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds or exchange. 


(ce) Where the lands included in a national scenic or national historic trail 
right-of-way are outside of the exterior boundaries of federally administered 
areas, the Secretary charged with the administration of such trail shall 
encourage the States or local governments involved (1) to enter into written 
cooperative agreements with landowners, private organizations, and individ- 
uals to provide the necessary trail right-of-way, or (2) to acquire such lands 
or interests therein to be utilized as segments of the national scenic or 
national historic trail: Provided, That if the Srate or local governments fail to 
emter into such written cooperative agreements or to acquire such lands or 
aiterests therein after notice of the selection of the nght-of-way is published, 
the appropriate Secretary, may (I) enter into such agreements with landown- 
ers, States, local governments, private organizations, and individuals for the 
use of lands for trail purposes, or (11) acquire private lands or interests there- 
in by donation, purchase with donated or appropriated funds or exchange in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection (f) of this section: Provided 
further, That the appropriate Secretary may acquire lands or interests therein 
from local governments or governmental corporations with the consent of 
such entities. The lands involved in such nghts-of-way should be acquired in 
fee, if other methods of public control are not sufficient to assure their use 
for the purpose for which they are acquired: Provided, That if the Secretary 
charged with the administration of such trail permanently relocates the nght- 
of-way and disposes of all title or interest in the land, the original owner, or 
his heirs or assigns, shall be offered, by notice given at the former owner's 
last known address, the nght of first refusal at the fair market price 


(f) (1) The Secretary of the Intenor, in the exercise of his exchange 
authority, may accept ttle to any non-Federal property within the nght-of- 
way and in exchange therefor he may convey to the grantor of such property 
any federally owned property under his jurisdiction which is located in the 
State wherein such property is located and which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or-other disposal. The values of the properties so exchanged either 
shall be approxumately equal, or if they are not approximately equal the val- 
ues shall be equalized by the payment of cash to the grantor or to the 
Secretary as the circumstances require. The Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
exercise of his exchange authority, may utilize authorities and procedures 
available to him in connection with exchanges of national forest lands 


(2) In acquiring lands or interests therein for a National 
Scenic or Historic Trail, the appropriate Secretary may, with consent of a 
landowner, acquire whole tracts notwithstanding that parts of such tracts 
may lie outside the area of trail acquisition. In furtherance of the purposes 
of this act, lands so acquired outside the area of trail acquisition may be 
exchanged for any non-Federal lands or interests therein within the trail 
right-of-way, or disposed of in accordance with such procedures or regula- 
tions as the appropriate Secretary shall prescribe, including: (1) provisions 
for conveyance of such acquired lands or interests therein at not less than fair 
market value to the highest bidder, and (ii) provisions for allow ing the last 
owners of record a right to purchase said acquired lands or interests therein 
upon payment or agreement to pay an amount equal to the highest bid 
price. For lands designated for exchange or disposal, the appropriate 
Secretary may convey these lands with any reservations or covenants deemed 
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desirable to further the purposes of this Act. The proceeds from any dispos- 
al shall be credited to the appropriatior bearing the costs of land acquisition 
for the affected trail. 


(g) The appropriate Secretary mav utilize condemnation proceedings with- 
out the consent of the owner to acquire private lands or interests, therein 
pursuant to this section only in cases where, in his pudgment, all reasonable 
efforts to acquire such lands or interest therein by negotiation have failed, 
and in such cases he shall acquire only such utle as, in his pudgment, ts rea- 
sonably necessary to provide passage across such lands: Provided, That con- 
demnation proceedings may not be utilized to acquire fee ttle or lesser inter- 
escs to more than an average of one hundred and twenty-five acres per mile. 
Moncy appropriated for Federal purposes from the land and water conserva- 
uon fund shall, without prejudice to appropriations from other sources, be 
available to Federal departments for the acquisition of lands or interests in 
lands for the purposes of this Act. For national historic trails, direct Federal 
acquisition for trail purposes shall be limited to those areas indicated by the 
study report or by the comprehensive plan as high-potential route segments 
or high-potential historic sites. Except for designated protected components 
of the trail, no land or site located along a designated national historic trail 
or along the Continental Divide National Scenic Trail shall be subject to the 
provisions of secuion 4(f) of the Department of Transportation Act (49 
U.S.C. 1653(f)) unless such land or site 1s deemed to be of historical signifi- 
cance under appropriate historical site criteria such as those for the National 
Register of Historic Places 


h) (1) The Secretary charged with the administration of a national 
recreation, national scenic, or national historic trail shall provide for the 
development and maintenance of such trails within federally administered 
areas, and shall cooperate with and encourage the States to operate, develop, 
and maintain portions “f such trails which are located outside the boundaries 
of federally administered areas. When deemed to be in the public interest, 
such Secretary may enter written cooperative agreements with the States or 
their political subdivisions, landowners, private organizations, or individuals 
to operate, develop, and maintain any portion of such a trail ether within or 
outside a federally administered area. Such agreements may include provi- 
sions for limited financial assistance to encourage participation in the acquisi- 
tion, protection, operation, development, or maintenance of such trails, pro- 
visions providing volunteer in the park or volunteer in the forest status (in 
accordance with the Volunteers in the Parks Act of 1969 and the Volunteers 
in the Forests Act of 1972) to individuals, private organizations, or landown- 
ers participating in such activities, or provisions of both types. The appro- 
priate Secretary shall also initiate consultations with affected States and their 
political subdivisions to encourage — 


(A) the development and implementation by such entities 

of appropriate measures to protect private landowners from 
trespass resulting from trail use and from unreasonable per- 
sonal liability and property damage caused by trail use, and 


(B) the development and implementation by such entities of 


provisions for land practices compatible with the purposes 
of this Act, for property within or adjacent to trail nghts-of- 
way. After consulting with States and their political subdi- 


visions under the preceding sentence, the Secretary may 


provide assistance to such entities under appropriate cooper- 


ative agreements in the manner provided by this subsection. 


(2) Whenever the Secretary of the Interior makes any conveyance of 
land under any of the public land laws, he may reserve a nght-of-way for 
trails to the extent he deems necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


(1) The appropriate Secretary, with the concurrence of the heads of any 
other Federal agencies administering lands through which a national recre- 
ation, national scenic, or national historic trail passes, and after consultation 
with the States, local governments, and organizations concerned, may issue 


regulations, which may be revised from tume to time, governing the use, pro- 


tection, management, development, and administration of trails of the 
national trails system. In order to maintain good conduct on and along the 
trails located within federally administered areas and to provide for the prop- 
er government and protection of such trails, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe and publish such uniform regula- 
tions as they deem necessary and any person who violates such regulations 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be punished by a fine of not more 
$500 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. The Secretary responsible for the administration of any 
segment of any component of the National Trails System (as determined in a 
manner consistent with subsection (a)(1) of this section) may also utilize 
authorities related to units of the national park system or the national forest 
system, as the case may be, in carrying out his administrative responsibilities 
tor such component. 


(j) Potential trail uses allowed on ¢ -sugnated components of the national 
trails system may include, but are not iumuted to, the following: bicycling, 
cross-country skung, day hiking, equestrian activities, jogging or simular fit- 
ness activities, trail biking, overnight and long-distance backpacking, snow- 
mobiling, and surface water and underwater activities. Vehicles which may 
be permitted on certain trails may include, but need not be limited to, 
motorcycles, bicycles, four-wheel drive or all-terrain off-road vehicles. In 
addition, trail access for handicapped individuals may be provided. The pro- 
visions of this subsection shall not supersede any other provisions of this Act 
or other Federal laws, or any State or local laws 


(k) For the conservation purpose of preserving or enhancing the recre- 
ational, scenic, natural, or historical values of components of the national 
trails system, and environs thereof as determined by the appropriate 
Secretary, landowners are authorized to donate or otherwise convey qualified 
real property interests to qualified organizations consistent with section 
170(h)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, including, but not limited 
to, right-of-way, open space, scenic, Or Conservation easements, without 
regard to any limitation on the nature of the estate or interest otherwise 
transferable within the jurisdiction where the land is located. The con- 
veyance of any such interest in land in accordance with this subsection shall 
be deemed to further a Federal conservation policy and yield a significant 
public benefit for purposes of section 6 of Public Law 96-541. 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA TRAILS 


SEC. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is directed to encourage States to 
consider, in their comprehensive statewide outdoor recreation plans and pro- 
posals for financial assistance for State and local projects submitted pursuant 
to the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, needs and opportunities for 
establishing park, forest, and other recreation and historic trails on lands 
owned or administered by States, and recreation and historic trails on lands 
in or near urban areas. The Secretary is also directed to encourage States to 
consider, in their comprehensive statewide historic preservation plans and 
proposals for financial assistance for State, local, and private projects submit- 
ted pursuant to the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 915), as amended, 
needs and opportunities for establishing historic trails. He is further directed 
in accordance with the authority contained in the Act of May 28, 1963 (77 
Stat. 49), to encourage States, political subdivisions, and private interests, 
including nonprofit organizations, to establish such trails. 


(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban Development is directed, in 
administering the program of comprehensive urban planning and assistance 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, to encourage the planning of 
recreation trails in connection with the recreation and transportation plan- 
ning for metropolitan and other urban areas. He is further directed, in 
administering the urban open space program under title VII of the Housing 
Act of 1961, to encourage such recreation trails. 


(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is directed, in accordance with authority 
vested in him, to cacourage States and local agencies and private interests to 
establish such trails. 


(d) The Secretary of Transportation, the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Secretary of the Interior, in administering 
the Railroad Revitalization and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976, shall 
encourage State and local agencies and private interests to establish appropri- 
ate trails using the provisions of such programs. Consistent with the purpos- 
es of that Act, and in furtherance of the national policy to preserve estab- 
lished railroad nghts-of-way for future reactivation of rail service, to protect 
rail transportation corridors, and to encourage energy efficient transportation 
use, in the case of interim use of any established railroad rights-of-way pur- 
suant to donation, transfer, lease, sale, or otherwise in a manner consistent 
with the National Trails System Act, if such interim use is subject to restora- 
tion or reconstruction for railroad purposes, such interum use shall not be 
treated, for purposes of any law or rule of law, as an abandonment of the use 
of such nghts-of-way for railroad purposes. If a State, political subdivision, 
or qualified private organization is prepared to assume full responsibility for 
management of such rights-of-way and for any legal liability arising out of 
such transfer or use, and for the payment of any and all taxes that may be 
levied or assessed against such nghts-of-way, then the Commission shall 
impose such terms and conditions as a requirement of any transfer or con- 
veyance for interim use in a manner consistent with this Act, and shall not 
permit abandonment or discontinuance inconsistent or disruptive of such 
use 
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(¢) Such trails may be designated and suitably marked as parts of the 
nationwide system of trails by the States, their political subdivisions, or other 
appropriate administering agencies with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND OTHER PROPERTIES 


SEC. 9.(a) The Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture as 

the case may be, may grant easements and rights-of-way upon, over, uader. 
across, or along any component of the national trails system in accordance 

with the laws applicable to the national park system and the national forest 
system, respectively: Provided, That any conditions contained in such ease- 
ments and rights-of-way shall be related to the policy and purposes of this 

Act. 


(b) The Department of Defense, the Department of Transportation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, and other Federal agencies 
having jurisdiction or control over or information concerning the use, aban- 
donment, or disposition of roadways, utility rights-of-way, or other proper- 
ties which may be suitable for the purpose of improving or expanding the 
national trails system shall cooperate with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture in order to assure, to the extent practicable, that 
any such properties having values suitable for trail purposes may be made 
available for such use. 


(c) Commencing upon the date of enactment of this subsection, any and 
all right, utle, interest, and estate of the United States in all rights-of-way of 
the type described in the Act of March 8, 1922 (43 U.S.C. 912), shall remain 
in the United States upon the abandonment or forfeiture of such rights-of- 
way, Or portions thereof, except to the extent that any such right-of-way, or 
portion thereof, is embraced within a public highway no later than one year 
after a determination of abandonment or forfeiture, as provided under such 
Act. 


(d) (1) All rights-of-way, or portions thereof, retained by the United 
States pursuant to subsection (c) which are located within the boundaries of 
a conservation system unit or a National Forest shall be added to and incor- 
porated within such unit or National Forest and managed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law, including this Act. 


(2) All such retained rights-of-way, or portions thereof, which are 
located outside the boundaries of a conservation system unit or a National 
Forest but adjacent to or contiguous with any portion of the public lands 
shall be managed pursuant to the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976 and other applicable law, including this section. 


(3) All such retained rights-of-way, or portions thereof, which are 
located outside the boundaries of a conservation system unit or National 
Forest which the Secretary of the Interior determines suitable for use as a 
public recreational trail or other recreational purposes shall be managed by 
the Secretary for such uses, as well as for such other uses as the Secretary 





determines to be appropriate pursuant to applicable laws, as long as such 
uses do not preclude trail use. 


(e) (1) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized where appropriate to 
release and quitclaim to a unit of government or to another entity meeting 
the requirements of this subsection any and all right, ttle, and interest in the 
surface estate of any portion of any right-of-way to the extent any such right, 
ttle, and interest was retained by the United States pursuant to subsection 
(c), if such portion is not located within the boundaries of any conservation 
system unit or National Forest. Such release and quitclaim shall be made 
only in response to an application therefor by a unit of State or local govern- 
ment or another entity which the Secretary of the Interior determines to be 
legally and financially qualified to manage the relevant portion for public 
recreational purposes. Upon receipt of such an application, the Secretary 
shall publish a notice concerning such application in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the area where the relevant portion is located. Such release and 
quitclaim shall be on the following conditions: 


(A) If such unit or entity attempts to sell, convey, or other- 
wise transfer such right, title, or interest or attempts to per- 
mit the use of any part of such portion for any purpose 
incompatible with its use for public recreation, then any and 
all right, title, and interest released and quitclaimed by the 
Secretary pursuant to this subsection shall revert to the 
United States. 


(B) Such unit or entity shall assume full responsibility and 
hold the United States harmless for any legal liability which 
might arise with respect to the transfer, possession, use, 
release, or quitclaim of such right-of-way. 


(C) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the United 
States shall be under no duty to inspect such portion prior 
to such release and quitclaim, and shall incur no legal liabili- 
ty with respect to any hazard or any unsafe condition exist- 
ing on such portion at the time of such release and quit- 
claim. 


(2) The Secretary is authorized to sell any portion of a right-of-way 
retained by the United States pursuant to subsection (c) located outside the 
boundaries of a conservation system unit or National Forest if any such por- 
tion is — 


(A) not adjacent to or contiguous with any portion of the 
public lands; or 


(B) determined by the Secretary, pursuant to the disposal 
criteria established by section 203 of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, to be suitable for saie. 


Prior to conducting any such sale, the Secretary shall take appropriate steps 
to afford a unit of State or local government or any other entity an opportu- 
nity to seek to obtain such portion pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 


(3) Ail proceeds from sales of such retained rights of way shall be 
deposited into the Treasury of the United States and credited to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund as provided in section 2 of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965. 


(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to the 
Congress the total proceeds from sales under paragraph (2) during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Such report shall be included in the President’s annual 
budget submitted to the Congress. 


(f) As used in this section — 


(1) The term “conservation system unit” has “ne same 
meaning given such term in the Alaska Nar.onal Interest 
Lands Conservation Act (Public Law 96-487; 94 Stat. 2371 
et seq.), except that such term shall also nclude units out- 
side Alaska. 


(2) The term “public lands” has the same mconing given 
such term in the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


SEC. 10. (a) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
acquisition Of lands or interests in lands not more than $5,000,000 tor the 
Appalachian National Scene Trail and rot more than $500,000 for the 
Pacitic Crest National Scenic Trail. From the appropriations authorized tor 
tiscal vear 1979 and succeeding fiscal vears pursuant to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act (78 Stat. 897 . as amended, not more than the fol- 
lowing amounts may be expended tor the acquisition of lands and interests 
in lands authorized to be acquired pursuant to the provisions of this Act: for 
the Appalachian National Scenic Trail, not to exceed $30,000,000 tor fiscal 
vear 1979, $30,000,000 tor fiscal vear 1980, and $30,000,000 tor fiscal vear 
1981, except that the ditterence between the foregoing amounts and the 
actual appropriations in any one tiscal vear shall be available tor appropria- 
tion in subsequent tiscal vears 


(2) It as the express intent of the Congress that the Secretary should 
substanualls —_ the land acquisition program accessary to insure the 
protection ot the Appalachian Trail within three compiete tiscal vears tollow- 
ing the date of enactment of this sentence 


b) For the purposes of Public Law 95-42 (91 Stat. 211), the lands and 
interests therem acquired pursuant to this section shall be deemed to Guality 
tor tunding under the provisions of section 1, clause 2, of said Act. 


(}) There as hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to nmplement the provisions of this Act relating to the trails des- 
wnated by paragraphs 5(a)(3), (4), (59, (6), 67), 08), (9) and (10): 
Provided, Phat no such tunds are authorized to be appropriated prior to 
October 1, 1978: And provided turther, That notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this Act or anv other provisions of law, no tunds may be 
expended by Federal agencies tor the acquisition of lands or interests in lands 
outside the exterior boundanes of existing Federal areas tor the Continental 
Divide National Scene Trail, the North Country National Scenic Trail, The 
Ice Age National Scenic Trail, the Oregon National Historie Trail, the 
Mormon Pioncer National Histone Trail, the Lewis and Clark National 
Historic Trail, and the Iditarod National Historie Trail, except that funds 
may be expended tor the acquisition of lands or interests therein tor the pur- 
pose of providing tor one trail interpretation site, as described in section 

(¢), along with such trail in each State crossed by the trail. 


(2) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, there 1s authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to impl ment the provisions 
of this Act relating to the trails designated by section 5(a). Not more than 
$500,000 may be appropriated tor the purposes of acquisition of land and 
interests therein for the trail designated by section 5(a)(12) of this Act, and 
not more than $2,000,000 may be appropriated tor the purposes of the 
development of such trail. The administrating agency for the trail shall 
encourage volunteer trail groups to participate in the development of the 
trail. 


VOLUNTEER TRAILS ASSISTANCE 


SEC. 11. (a) — (1) In addition to the cooperative agreement and other 
authorities contained in this Act, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the head of any Federal agency administering, Federal 
lands, are authorized to encourage volunteers and volunteer organizations to 
plan, develop, maintain, and manage, where appropriate, trails throughout 
the Nation. 


(2) Wherever appropriate in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
the Secretaries are authorized and encourage to utilize the Volunteers in the 
Parks Act of 1969, the Volunteers in the Forests Act of 1972, and section 6 
ot the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (relating to the 
development of Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans). 


(b) Each Secretary or the head of any Federal land managing agency, may 
assist volunteers and volunteers organizanons in planning, developing, main- 
taining, and managing trails. Volunteer work may include, but need not be 
limited to— 


(1) planning, developing, maintaining, or managing (A) trails which 
are components of the national trails system, or (B) trails which, if so devel- 
oped and maintained, could quality for designation as components of the 
national trails system; or 


(2) operating programs to organize and supervise volunteer trail 
building ettorts with respect to the trails referred to in paragraph (1), con- 
ducting trvt-related research projects, or providing edvcation and training to 
volunteers on methods of trails planning, construction, and maintenance. 


(c) The appropriate Secretary or the head of any Federal land managing 
agency may utilize and to make available Federal facilities, equipment, tools, 
and technical assistance to volunteers and volunteer organizations, subject to 
such limitations and restrictions as the appropriate Secretary or the head of 
any Federal land managing agency deems necessary or desirable. 


National Trails System Act 


DEFINITIONS 


SEC. 12. As used in this Act: 


(1) The term “high-potential historic sites” means those historic 
sites related to the route, or sites in close proximity thereto, which provide 
opportunity to interpret the historic significance of the trail during the peri- 
od of its major use. Criteria for consideration as high-potentai sites include 
historic significance, p-esence of visible historic remnants, scenic quality, and 
relative freedom from intrusion. 


(2) The term “high-potential route segments” means those segments 
of a trail which would afford high quality recreation experience in a portion 
of the route having greater than average scenic values or affording an oppor- 
tunity to vicariously share the experience of the onginal users of a historic 
route. 


(3) The term “State” means each of the several States of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacitic 
Islands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and any other territury or possession 
of the Unred States. 


(4) The term “without expense to the United States” means that no 
funds may be expended by Federal agencies for the development oi trail 
related facilities or for the acquisition of lands or interest in lands outside the 
exterior boundaries of Federal areas. For the purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, amounts made available to aiy State or political subdivision under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law shall not be treated as an expense to the United States. 
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Appendix B. 
Servicewide 
Memorandum of 

Understanding 





for Cooperative Management and 
Administration of Nationa! Historic Trails 
Among the U.S. Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management and National 
Park Service, and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Forest Service 


|. BACKGROUND 


A. Whereas, the National! Trails System Act of 1968 (PL 90-543), as 
amended, recognized the importance of long-distance trails to American 
culture. The Act identifies four types of national trails: scenic, historic, 
recreation, and side/connecting. This Service-wide Memorandum of 
Understanding (SMU addresses only the national historic trails (NHTs), 
and; 


B. Whereas, each NHT is established by law and assigned to be adminis- 
tered by a specific Federal agency, through either the Secretary of the 
Interior or Agriculture, to exercise the administrative responsibilities of 
the national Trails System Act. The: responsibilities include: overall 
trailwide coordination, planning and marking, site and segment certifica- 
tion, resource preservation and protection, interpretation, 
cooperative/interagency agreements, and limited financial assistance to 
other government agencies, landowners and interest groups, and; 


C. Whereas, the responsibility for on-the-ground management of the trail 
corridor rests with private landowners, government land managing agen- 
cies, and other organizations which have ownership jurisdiction. These 
responsibilities include: planning and development of trail segments or 
specific sites, site interpretation, site stabilization and protection, and 
management of visitor use, and; 


D. Whereas, each trail has its own unique pattern of land ownership and, at 


time, the administering federal agency has little or no land which it man- 


ages along the trail thus necessitating greater coordination and coopera- 
tion with private landowners, other government entities, and in:ercsted 
publics, and; 


E. Whereas, interagency cooperation is desirable and can be a productive 
means of implementing the intention of the National Trails System Act 
for improving communication and achieving better management of the 
trail and its associated resources for the public use and enjoyment, and; 


F. Whereas, each Federal agency involved with a NHT has its own budget 
for carrying out trail activities, coordination with other agencies requests 
for and obligation of funds can be improved to eliminate duplication of 
effort, and; 


G. Whereas, persons visiting public lands seek and enjoyable and memo- 
rable quality experience, regardless of jurisdiction, and; 


H. Whereas, interagency cooperation should be a means of achieving more 
efficient public service and less duplication of government operations, 
and; 


Therefore, the parties to this SMU, the Bureau of Land Management 
(referred to as “BLM” hereinafter) and National Park Service (“NPS” here- 
inafter) (Department of the Interior), and the Forest Service (“FS” here- 
inafter) (Department of Agriculture), desire to enter into this agreement so 
as to promote and further the spirit and intent of the National Trails System 
Act. 


ll. LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


This SMU is entered into under the authorities of the National Trails System 


Act of October 2, 1968 (16 U.S.C. 1241 et. seq.), as amended, and the 
Federal Land Management and Policy Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et. seq.) 
as amended. 


lll. PURPOSES 


The purposes of this SMU are: 


A. To assure and expand continued long-term interagency coordination and 
cooperation ior the planning, preservation, administration, management, 
and operation of national historic trails as authorized in the National 
Trails System Act through the identification, protection, interpretation, 
and management of national historic trail resources for appropriate pub- 
lic access and use. 


B. To carry out the full administrative and management responsibilities of 
the National Trails System Act with an emphasis on quality public service 
and efficient and effective expenditure of Federal funds through coopera- 
tion among the Federal agencies involved. 


C. To facilitate Federal coordination of national historic traiis by agreeing to 
the transfer of funds (where appropriate and by separate agreement), per- 
sonnel, and services as appropriate, ensuring efficient and effective use of 
each participating agency’s full spectrum of programs and expertise. 


D. To promote efficient coordination of public and private funding to sup- 
port national historic trail activities. 


E. To provide interagency points of contact for collaboration with non- 
Federal entities for identifying, mapping, studying, protecting, and inter- 
preting national historic trails. 


IV. SCOPE 


The scope of this SMU consists of: 


A. Coordinating and unifying planning efforts at all levels for the historic 
trails to ensure consistency and avoid duplication of effort. 


R. Coordinating on-the-ground projects as planned by each agency to 
ensurc consistency and avoid duplication of effort. 


C. Coordinating NPS, BLM, and FS budget submission and legislative ini- 
tiatives to ensure effective use of public funds pertaining to national his- 
toric trails, as well as working together to complete development of sepa- 
rate agreement to transfer funds when appropriate between and among 
the parties to this SMU to carry out the purposes of the National Trails 
System Act. 
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D. Developing, as appropriate, staff assignmenis from trail managing agen- for trailwide plans in conjunction with other agencies and jurisdictions address: Forest Service 
cies to the administrative office responsible for over-all coordination of a which conduct on-the-ground planning. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
specific NHT. P.O. Box 96090 
J. Efficiently carry out all necessary natural and cultural resource compliance Washington, D.C. 20090-6090 
associated with the planning and management of these historic trails. 
V. STATEMENT OF WORK 


The BLM, NPS, and FS mutually agree to: 


K. Initiate tal and trail-specific interagency agreements to carry 
out the intentions of this SMU. Activities which require interagency 


Vill. SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


transfer of funds shall be addressed under separate Interagency A. Non-Fund ing Document. This instrument is neither a fiscal nor 

A. Establish a point of contact for each national historic trail over which it Agreements. a funds obli document. Any endeavor involving reimbursement or 

has administrative or on-the- t responsibilities. - ; a 4 contribution of funds the to this instrument will be han- 
—e L. Fasucipate segularty in the Inecs-Agency Council on Tails, i died in axonedance with anple Der, scgudations, and peovedunee 

B. When responsible under the National Trails System Act for the adminis- Washington, D.C., to coordinate policy, budget, and other relevant mat- ing those for Government procurement and printing. Such 
tration of a specific trail or group of trails, establish interagency positions ters pertaining to the implementation of relevant authorities of the endeavors will be outlined in separate agreements that shall be made in 
or an electronic cor munication network in their trail office(s) to coordi- national Trails System Act under this SMU. writing by representatives of the parties and shall be independently 
nate planning, administration, and management. In addition, for actions authorized by appropriate statutory authority. This instrument does not 
which require interagency transfer of funds, they will cooperate to devel- provide such authority. Specifically, this instrument does not establish 
Op separate agreements to transfer funds, as available and appropriate, Vi. TERM OF AGREEMENT authority for noncompetitive award to the cooperator of any contract or 
between agencies, to other Federal agencies involved in the management, other agreement. Any contract or agreement for training or other servic- 
protection, interpretation, and promotion of each trail and facilitate and A. Effective Date of Agreement: This instrument is executed as of the last ¢s must fully comply with all applicable requirements for competition. 
support the work of on-the-ground managers of segments and sites along date shown below and shall run for a period not to exceed 5 years, at 
these trails to bring the trail story to the visiting public and preserve and which time it will be subject to review, renewal, or expiration. . Restriction for Delegates. Pursuant to section 22, Title 41, United States 
protect trail resources which enhance the values for which these trails Code, no member of, or delegate to, Congress shall be admitted to any 
were created. B. Modifications: Modifications within the scope of this instrument shall be share or part of this instrument, or any benefits that may arise there 

made by the issuance of a bilaterally executed modification prior to any from. 

C. Foster appropriate actions which enhance each trail through such means changes being performed. 
as local and statewide agreemeuts, land use authorizations and permits, . Participation in Similar Activities. This instrument in no way restricts 
regulations, resource management and protection, development projects, C. Termination: Either party(s), in writing, may terminate the participation the Forest Service or the Cooperator(s) from participating in similar 
interpretive services, trail marking, site-specific planning, and regulatory in this instrument in whole, or in part, at any time before the date of activities with other public or private agencies, organizations, and indi- 
and compliance functions. expiration. viduals. 

D. Identify agency personnel at all levels of the organization who work with . Nothing in this SMU abrogates the accountability of the designated 
national historic trat's as part of their regular duties. Further, each Vil. PRINCIPAL CONTACTS: THE PRINCIPAL admiristeriig agency for achieving the purposes of the National Trails 
agency shall provide the services of these individuals, as appropriate and CONTACTS FOR THIS INSTRUMENT ARE: System Act. 
feasible, to cooperatively implement this SMU. 

a | | NPS: Steve Elkinton . Nothing in this SMU abrogates the responsibility of any Federal land 

E. Capitalize on the talents, skills, and knowledge of appropriate agency managing agency to manage its trail resources according to the laws, 


staff to avoid redundancy and duplication of effort. Key staff contacts 
will be designated to maintain good internal and external communica- 
tion 


address: National Park Service 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
PO. Box 37127 
Washington, D.C. 20013-7127 


rules, and regulations providing its management authority over such 
lands. 


F Develop appropriate organizational structures to facilitzte this interagency BLM: Carl Barna IX. NON-DISCRIMINATION 
cooperation and identify contributing program specializations in which 
each agency is expert. During the performance of this agreement, the participants agree to abide by 
the terms of Executive Order 11264 on non-discrimination and will not dis- 
cruvunate against any person because of race, color, religion, sex, or national 
igin. The participants will take affirmative action to ensure that applicants 
are employed without regard to their race, color, religion, sex, or national 


Brent Botts origin. 


address: Bureau of Land Management 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
18th and C Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20420 


G. Coordinate agency budget submissions for these historic trail activities 
through the respective Departments. 


H. Cooperatively coordinate contacts with external constituents to avoid ES: 
public confusion and duplication. 


I. Coordinate and cooperatively conduct planning efforts affecting national 


historic trails, integrauing the concept of ecosystem management. Each 
agency with administrative responsibility for a specific NHT will arrange 
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Servicewide Memorandum of Understanding 


X. APPROVALS 


For the US Department ot the Intenor 
Nanonal Park Service 








Roger Kennedy, Director 


Date S/t7/95 





For the U.S Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 





Jack Ward Thomas. Chiet 


Date 6/28/95 





bor the U.S) Department of the Intenor 
Bureau ot Land Management 


Michael Dombeck, Director 


Date 9 17/95 
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APPENDIX C. CALIFORNIA AND PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAILS--HIGH-POTENTIAL SEGMENTS 


















































NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME (miles ) STATE 1:160,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 
1 | St. Marys-Red 16 | Shawnee, Topeka, The trail goes along the foot of the Kansas River Bluffs. The Kansas | Vermillion Private Oregon, There is a modern bridge across the 
Vermillion Crossing Pottawatomie, KS | Manhattan River floodplain was swampy, forcing the emigrants to follow a path | Creek Crossing California river, which intrudes on the historic 
along the edge of the bluffs. At the Vermillion crossing, where Louis | is listed. scene. The county owns the 
Vieux operated a toll bridge, is the Cholera Cemetery. In 1847 or cemetery. One burial stone survives 
1848, Louis Vieux, a mixed-blood Pottawatomie Indian, established and is protected by a fence. The 
a toll bridge at the crossing site of the Red Vermillion River. Vieux fence is intrusive, yet it protects the 
charged a $1.00 fee to cross the bridge and also sold hay and grain to site from vandalism. The cemetery 
the emigrants. Because of plentiful water, grass, and wood, the east and crossing site need interpretation. 
bank of the Red Vermillion River was a favorite camping spot. In 
1849, an epidemic of Asiatic cholera struck a large wagon train 
camped at the river and left SO dead within a week. Survivors 
carefully buried the victims and marked each grave with a slab of 
limestone, upon which the name and date of burial was carved. 
2 | Ft. Laramie to Warm 1S | Goshen, Platte, Torrington The trail remains virtually intact and continuous, except when Not listed Private Oregon, National Guard activities near 
Springs wy crossed by pipelines and county roads, from the climb out of the California, Guernsey. 
Laramie River Valley to Mexican Hill. Huge swales are visible in Mormon 
places; the yunctions of various branches are clearly visible where the Pioneer, 
Bluff and River routes join east of Mexican Hill. Pony 
Express 
3 | Prospect Hill 3 |; Natrona, WY Casper From Willow Springs to the low ndge of Prospect Hill, emigrants Determined Public (BLM) | Oregon, Mineral development in the area 
climbed 400 feet to gain their first sight of the Sweetwater Mountains | eligible California, threatens historic viewsheds; BLM 
to the west. The view of the gentle valley gave the travelers hope for Mormon interpretive panel. 
better water and an casier road ahead. Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
South Pass 140 | Natrona, Carbon, {| Bairoil, This is one of the most impressive segments of the trail in terms of National Public / private | Oregon, Mining exploration at the western 
Fremont, Sublette, | Rattlesnake the quality of the resources and the visual experience. It starts where | Historic California, end of the segment, in the Lewiston 
Sweetwater, WY Hills, Lander, | Highway 220 crusses Horse Creek; runs southwest along the Landmark Mormon and Dickie Springs areas, has been a 
South Pass, | Sweetwater River, through Devil's Gate, and over Rocky Ridge; Pioneer, low-level threat to the trail and its 
Farson nears Dickie Springs Creek and Twin Mounds; then crosses the Pony viewshed for many years. If large- 
Wind River Range and the Continental Divide at South Pass. From Express scale development is proposed, the 
there, it heac's west towards Pacific Springs, passes Parting of the threat would increase greatly. 
Ways, and ends at Little Sandy Crossing. 
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California and Pony Express National Historic Trail — High Potential Segments 
































NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME _(miles) STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 

5 | Big Sandy to Green 50 | Sweetwater, WY | Farson, Rock | This segment follows unimproved roads and ends at the Green River. | Not listed Public / private | Oregon, Access is possible from Highway 28 

River Springs The site of the Big Sandy Pony Express station is in Farson. California, at a state historical marker. The site 
Continuing along this same road, a metal post marks the spot of the Mormon can be reached either by hiking or 
Big Timber Pony Express station. The segment ends 10 miles Pioneer, driving. Dry Sandy creek bed 
southeast of the Big Timber station, at the confluence of the Big Pony crosses BLM lands, but the Pony 
Sandy and Green Rivers. The Green River Pony Express station ts Express Express station site is on private 
assumed to have been located one mile northwest of the Big Sandy. land. The rest of this segment is 

mostly on public land; however, 
access is not continuous along the 
trail by automobile. Travelers may 
park their vehicles and hike along 
certain portions of the traii. 

6 | Anderson Ridge to 27 | Fremont, Sublette, | South Pass, This segment is part of the Ft. Kearny-South Pass-Honey Lake Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Buckskin Crossing WY Farson, Wagon Road, or the Lander Road, which follows the Sweetwater (Lander 

Pinedale River and crosses the Wind River Range and the Continental Divide. Road) 
7 | Piney Creek to Smith's 42 | Sublette, Lincoln, | Afton, This segment crosses an almost pristine landscape and offers the Not listed Private California None known 
Fork WY Fontenelle opportunity to experience impressive trail remnants. (Lander 
Reservoir Road) 
8 | Bear River Divide 31 | Uinta, Lincoln, Kemmerer Located between U.S. Highway 189 and Wyoming Highway 89, this | Not listed Public / private | Oregon, None known 
WY 31-mile segment crosses the rugged Bear River Divide. California 

9 | Fort Bridger to Cache 44 | Uinta, WY; Evanston, A series of high quality remnants are included in this segment. Not listed Public / private | California, None known 

Cave Summit, UT Ogden Among them are historic resources and natural landmarks, such as Mormon 
Bridger Butte, Haystack Butte, and Sugar Loaf Butte. The segment Pioneer, 
lies south of Quarry Creek, passes Bigelow Springs, and ends at Pony 
Cache Cave, an elongated cavity in a yellow sandstone geologic Express 
formation. 

10 | Castle Rock to This ts 51 | Summit, Morgan, | Ogden, Salt This segment starts at Castle Rock, a geologic formation that towers | Not listed Private / public | California, None known 
the Place Salt Lake, UT Lake 200 feet above the trail. The segment continues along the Weber Mormon 

River to Henifer, turns south up Main Canyon to Hogsback Summit, Pioneer, 
goes up East Canyon Creek to Little Emigration Canyon, up four Pony 
miles to the top of Big Mountain, and then down Emigration Canyon Express 
to This Is the Place State Park. 

1] | Fairfield to Ruby 217 | Tooele, Juab, UT; | Rush Valley, | This segment was developed by George M. Chorpenning’s field National Public / private | Pony Part of this segment is a designated 
Valley (Simpson's White Pine, NV Lynndyl, superintendent, Howard Egan, for the mail and freight service called | Historic Express National Backcountry Byway 
Segment) Fish Springs, | the Jackass Express, which operated between 1851 and 1859. This Landmarks administered by BLM. BLM 

Wildcat trail / road was used extensively by the Pony Express, stage and (Carson Inn, maintains four interpretive sites on 
Mountain, freighting operations, and even the Lincoln Highway well into the Stagecoach Inn, public lands. Simpson Springs has a 
Currie, 20th Century. The segment from Simpson Springs to Callao (Willow | and Camp replica station. Camp Floyd / Stage 
Kern Springs Station) is particularly pristine. Floyd) Coach Inn State Park is administered 
Mountains, by the Utah Division of Parks and 
Ruby Lake Recreation. 

12 | Grantsville to Franklin 177 | Tooele, UT; Tooele, This segment consists of several sets of pristine trail sections, some Not listed Public / private | Caliiornia None known 

River Crossing Elko, NV Bonneville of which were just discovered a few years ago. It starts about three (Hastings 

Salt Flats, miles northwest of Grantsville, crosses western Utah and tiie eastern Cutoff) 
Newfoundlan | third of Nevada, and ends at the crossing of the Franklin River before 
d Mountains, | the Ruby Mountains. 
Wendover, 
Elko 
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the descent of Canyon Creek, which broke wagons and caused deaths 
as emigrants were forced down a narrow defile through icy waters. 














NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
. LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME (miles) STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 
13 | Lampo Junction to 83 | Box Elder, UT Tremonton, This segment includes sites such as Salt Wells, Locomotive Springs, | Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Rosebud Springs Grouse Creek | and Ten-Mile Springs. Along this segment, the Bidwell party rested (Bidwell- 
and traveled slowly waiting for the scouts to return Bartleson) 
14 | Owl Spring to Donner 29 | Box Elder, UT Newfoundlan | This segment starts at Owl Spring, where the Kelseys abandoned Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Spring d Mountains | their two wagons. There are old wagon traces still visible from Ow! (Bidwell- 
Spring io Donner Springs. Bartleson) 
15 | Curlew Valley to Salt 49 | Box Elder, UT; Tremonton, | The Salt Lake City Cutoff was developed as an attempt to bypass the | Not listed. Private / public | California None known 
Lake Cutoff Junction Cassia, iD Grouse desert cutoff established by Lansford W. Hastings. Sites in this (Salt Lake 
Creek, segment include Emigrant and Cedar Springs, Raft River Narrows, Cutoff) 
Oakley and Emigrant Canyon. 
16 | Granite Pass to 90 | Cassia, ID; Oakley, This segment begins at Granite Pass and ends where the trailcomes | Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None known 
Humboldt River Box Elder, UT; Grouse down from the sand ridge west of Wells and junctions with the private 
Elko, NV Creek, Humboldt River. It extends along Little Goose Creek, climbs over 
Jackpot. the ridge to Big Draw, passes Chicken Springs, descends Thousand 
Weilis, Springs Valley and West Brush Creek Canyon to Wells, and crosses 
Double a sand ridge to descend again to the Humboldt River. 
Mountain 
17 | Auburn to Wayan 25 | Lincoln, WY; Soda Springs | This segment crossed rugged terrain where ruts are very evident. Stump Creek Public / private | California None known 
Caribou, ID Canyon Ruts (Lander 
are listed. Road) 
18 | Portncuf Crossing to 12 | Bingham, Palisades, This segment contains a number of Oregon-California sites and Not listed Private California None known 
Ross Fork Bannock, ID Blackfoot several traces of the trail. (Lander 
Road) 
19 | Arbon Valley to 25 | Oneida, Cassia, ID | Malad City, | The segment begins approximately four miles south of Buist, ID, and | Not listed Public / private | California Needs to be considered for 
Sublett Reservoir Oakley ends at Sublett Reservoir, on the east side of the Raft River Valley. (Hudspeth interpretation and public use. 
This is a very remote and evocative section of trail. A series of Cutoff) 
primitive roads, often the original trail itself, allow one to follow the 
emigrant route through a largely undisturbed landscape. 
20 | Bear Valley 10 | Klamath, OR Klamath This segment extends from Bear Valley to the Lower Klamath River | Not listed Public / private | California Needs trail development and 
Falls, Crossing. It is a potential hiking segment. (Applegate) | marking. There are T-style markers 
Medford and an interpretive wayside at Lower 
Klamath River Crossing. 
21 | Cascade Mountain 30 | Klamath, Jackson, | Medford This segment stretches from the Klamath River to the bottom of Not listed Public / private | Californi: Trail development and marking. 
Crossing OR Green Springs along Emigrant Creek. It is a potential hiking (Applegae) | Interpretive waysides at Lower 
segment. Klamath River Crossing and Tub 
Springs. T-style markers at Sheepy 
Creek, Jenny Creek Wagon Slide, 
Round Prairie, Lincoln, Hyatt Lake, 
Keen Creek Wagon Slide, Cascade 
Summit, Tyler Creek, Emigrant 
Creek, Songer Gaj, and Emigrant 
Lake. 
22 | Canyon Creek Pass 9 | Douglas, OR Canyonville | This segment stretches from Canyon Creek Pass to South Umpqua Not listed Public / private | California None known 
River. No place on the Applegate Trail caused greater suffering than (Applegate) 
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few miles from their starting point. Clear traces of the trail are 
visible today as it sweeps up the hillside and over the ridge top. 














NATIONAL . THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME (miles) _ STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 
23 | Overland Canyon 8 | White Pine, NV Ruby Lake This segment, used by the Hastings Cutoff of the California Trail, Noi listed Public California None known 
begins three miles northeast of Overland Pass. (Hastings 
Cutoff) 
24 | Harrison Pass 19 | Elko, NV Ruby Lake This segment was used by the Bidwell-Bartleson party in 1841 and Not listed Public / private | California None known 
then Fremont in the fall of 1845. From !846 through 1850, (Bidwell- 
emigrants took a short cut through this pass from the Hastings Bartleson) 
Cutoff, some on foot, others on horses or mules. 
25 | South Fork Humboldt 14 | Eiko, NV Elko This canyon was a curiosity described by many emigrants. The Not listed. Public (BLM) / | California None known 
River Gorge Bidwell-Bartleson party was the first to traverse it, in 1841. The private (Hastings 
Hastings party and the gold-seeking forty-niners followed. It was Cutoff) 
used through 1850, when it was abandoned. 
26 | Greenhorn Cutoff 10 | Elko, NV Elko, This segment starts at the mouth of the South Fork of the Humboldt | Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None known 
Battle River and ends on Susie Creek, between sections 13 and 24 on T33N private 
Mountain RS2E. 
27 | Carlin to Gravelly Ford 15 | Elko, Eureka, NV | Battle This segment begins approximately three miles west of Carlin and Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None known 
Movntain ends at Gravelly Ford. It includes the ascent to Emigrant Pass and the private 
descent to Gravelly Ford. 
28 | North Battle Mountain 12 | Lander, Battle This segment includes some exceptional trail remains. It extends Not listed Public (BOR) | California None known 
to Ellison Humboldt, NV Mountain, from North Battle Mountain to Ellison, near the Valmy power pliant. (BLM) / 
Winnemucca private 
29 | Iron Point to Edna 5 | Humboldt, NV Winemucca This five-mile hiking segment on original trail starts at the beginning | Not listed Public (BLM) | California Recent mining exploration and 
Mountain Pass of the steep ascent up the sand hill at Iron Point; crosses over the drilling. 
sandy point, with historical viewshed intact; and ascends a pristine 
ravine to Edna Mountain Summit. 
30 | Humboldt River - 22 | Humboldt, Winnemucca, | Approximately 22 miles of trail on ranch roads on the north and west | Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None known 
North Side Trail Pershing, NV Eugene side of the Humboldt River. from north of Rose Creek to the private 
Mountains Callahan Bridge at the north end of the Rye Patch Reservoir. 
31 | Humboldt River - 20 | Humboldt, Winnemucca, | Twenty miles of trail on ranch roads on the south and east side of the | Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None known 
South Side Trail Pershing, NV Eugene Humboldt River, from Rose Creek to Mill City. private 
Mountains 
32 | Rye Patch Reservoir to 22 | Pershing, NV Eugene This segment crosses pristine landscapes. It starts at Rye Patch Not listed Public (BLM) / | California None knovn 
Woolsey Mountains, Reservoir and ends at Woolsey. private 
—_ Lovelock 
33 | Humboldt Sink to 81 | Churchill, Lyon, Carson Sink, | This segment includes the famous Forty-Mile Desert Trail to the Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Dayton (Carson Route) NV Fallon, Carson River. (Carson 
Carson City Route) 
34 | Mickey Canyon 14 | Lyon, NV Smith Valiey | The Walker River-Sonora Trail was forced away from the West Not listed Public (USFS) | California None known 
Walker River when it passed through narrow Wilson Canyon. As a (Walker 
consequence, emigrants swung south through Mickey Canyon, a River- 
fourteen-mile diversion that brought them back to the river only a Sonora) 
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NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER a VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME (miles) STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL _ 
35 | Summit Creek Canyon 3 | Tuolumne, CA Bridgeport The trail descends one thousand feet down the Summit Creek Not listed Public California None known 
Canyon from Sheep Camp to Saucer Meadow, winding between (Emigrant (Walker 
boulders and plunging through steep ravines, where ropes were Wilderness River- 
required to keep the wagons in check. Passing through dense forest Area) Sonora) 
along the bank of Summit Creek from Saucer Meadow to Relief 
Valley, this segment of the route is one of the few pristine sections of 
emigrant trail remaining in the Sierra Nevada. While much of the 
Walker River-Sonora route is protected in the Hoover and Emigrant 
Wilderness Areas, most of its course has been used as hiking and 
stock trails. This particular section, however, appears essentially as 
it was abandoned in the early 1800s 

36 | Faith and Charity 1S | Alpine, CA Smith Valley | This 15 miles of trail contains impressive remains of swales, ruts, Not listed Public (USFS- | California None known 

Valleys and grooves that would be ideal for interpretation. Some of the route Toryabe NF) (Big Trees 
is pristine hiking trail and some 4-wheel drive route. The segment Road) 
begins in Hope Valley and proceeds on a paved FAS road through 
Faith Valley, a unique fish and wildlife preserve. The road becomes 
graded gravel on entry into wilderness area, and beyond the pass 
crest near Blue Lake it enters a 7 mile OHV 4WD easement to reach 
Hermit Valley on CA Hwy 4. 

37 | Lake Alpine 5 | Alpine, CA Bridgeport, This five-mile segment leaves CA liwy 4 north of Cape Horn and Not listed Public (USFS- | Califorma None known 

San Andreas | ends where the trail comes back to the road just east of Bear Valley. Stanislaus NF) | (Big Trees 
Lake Alpine has flooded out the trail in the center of the segment. Road) 
But east of the reservoir the route contains some excellent rock wall 
road work along with pristine trail, and west of the reservoir there are 
more good hiking segments on both pristine trail and old highway 
pavement. 
38 | Genoa to Union House 72 | Douglas, NV; Carson City, | This segment includes the ascent up the arduous Carson Canyon and | Not listed Public California In 1997 Cal Trans was widening 
(Carson Route) Alpine, El Smith Valley, | the various crossings of the Carson River. Midway up the Carson (Carson), Highway 88 at the eastern part of 
Dorado, Amador, | Placerville Canyon is a Trails West marker installed by the Nevada Historica: Pony Carson Canyon by putung in a 
CA Society. This marks the start of a stretch of trai! ruts that pass Express passing lane. Work on the up-hill 
Snowshoe Thompson cave. Reportedly, Snowshoe stopped here (Genoa to side does not impact the trail, but it ts 
overnight while delivering mail to the miners in the 1850s before the Hope not clear what is happening on the 
Pony Express was established Valley) downhill side, and how it might 
affect the Pony Express and the 
covered wagon rutites 

39 | Briones Regional Park 4 | Contra Costa,CA | San This segment includes about 4 miles of an alternate route for the Not listed Public Pony None known 

Francisco Pony Express. It is in a rural setting that is completely screened from Express 
any urban development or modern intrusions and retains a 
remarkable degree of integrity. 

40 | Humboldt Sink to 37 | Churchill, Lyon, Carson Sink, | This segment includes exceptional trail remnants. It starts at the Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Fernley (Truckee NV Reno tiumboldt Sink and extends to Fernley, where there 1s an excellent (Truckee 
Route) set of sandy swales. Route) 

41 | Truckee to 45 | Nevada, Placer, Tiuckee This segment includes some remarkable resources. It begins in Not listed Public / private | California The California State Park system 
Steephollow Crossing CA Truckee; passes Donner Memorial State Park; goes through (Truckee) plans to protect the segment from 
(Truckee Route) Coldstream Valley, along Emigrant Creek, and over Roller Pass to Donner Memoria! State Park to 

Summit Meadow, continues along Lowell Hill Ridge and descends Summit Meadow 
to Steephollow Crossing. 
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i NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SEGMENT NAME (miles) STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 
42 | Grizzly Valley / 15 | Plumas. CA Portola Superb hiking route from Lake Davis to Spring Garden over a 7,000- | Not listed Public (USFS, | California None known 
Grizzly Ridge foot ridge that was a severe test from emigrants. Segment has a Plumas NF) / (Beckwourth 
historically intact viewshed and ten trail markers at sites / ruts along private ) 
ii _ | the route - So 
43 | Quincy to Spanish | 7 | Plumas, CA Portola, 1851-1855 route over Emigrant Hill with an essentially intact Not listed Public (USFS, | California None known 
Ranch Chico viewshed. Trail traces plus six trail markers provide for a good Plumas NF) / (Beckwourth 
ee __ | hiking ral private __}) 
44 | Bucks Summit to Lake | 34 | Plumas, Butte,CA | Chico Ideal auto tour route with numerous nearby ruis, swales, prehistoric Not listed Public (USFS, | California None known 
Oreille | | and historic sites with 18 related trail markers Plumas NF) / (Beckwourth 
4S | Lassen Meadows to 175 | Pershing Eugene Mins, | This is an exceptional segment that includes some of the most Section from Private / p»blic | California Overuse of trails and campsites, 
| Goose Lake | Humboldt, Jackson dramatic landscapes of the emigrant routes. Among the notable sites | Rabbit Hole (Applegate, | public events. 
| | Washoe, NV Mirs, High are the Fly Canyon Wagon Slide, Black Rock Desert; High Rock Springs to Fly Lassen) 
| | Modoc, CA Rock Canyon (petroglyphs, axle grease records, exceptional ruts); Canyon ts listed 
Canyon, Vya, | Massacre Creek, Emigrant Spring, 49 Pass and Camp; Chicken Hot 
a ee GS Cedarville___| Spring; Fandango Pays and Valley. and Goose Lake 
46 | Trail to North Fork Pu | S| Modoc, CA Cedarville Five miles of original trail through primarily BLM land. The tail Not listed Public (BLM) | California None known 
| River crosses Joseph Creek cad Thoms Creek and ends where the trail (Lassen) 
es - | L _ fp guinctions with US Hwy 395 near the Conical Rocks 
47 | Pit River Canvon S| Modoc, CA McArthur Five miles of trail through a deep canyon with onginal environment Not listed Public (USFS, | Calttornia None known 
| | intact. This segment, on US Forest Service land, makes a very scenic Modoc NF) (Lassen) 
a ce af ting route ee 
$k) Put River to Bogard 46 | Lassen. CA | McArthur. | This extended segment begins near the town of Pit River, where the Not listed Public (USFS, | California Trails west markers are located all 
Ranger Station | Burnes | eastern and western branches of the Lassen Trail split, and follows Lassen NF; (Lassen) along this route 
| the eastern branch sor ‘h through Little Valley to Beaver Creek BLM) / private 
| Pasture where the tw »routes reyoun. Then the route continues past 
Peterson Well and As en Well to the punction of the Lassen and 
| Nobles Trat!, at Bogar.’ Ranger Stauon The segment contains 
| | impressive rock swales and aoelievable descent into Horse 
| Creek in Little Valley. The route passes over original trail or closely 
| parallels the trail on Forest Service Roads. Though the forest has 
| been umbered at least once. the second growth allows one to feel the 
ae | oe | | | | is original unbianc the trail a | — = | | | a 
49 >) Clover Valley Branct 6 | Lassen. CA | Burney, Lake , The Norvell Flat and Clover Valley routes split yust south of Long Not listed Public (USFS, | California Well marked by Trails West markers 
to Duck Lak | Almanot | Lake) This segment is on the western branch, which ruas through Lassen NF) / (Lassen) 
| | Clover Valley on Foresi Service roads and rejomns the Norvell Flat private 
oe | | oe + a | route about 2 miles NW of the spur trail to Duck Leake, | _ 
S0)| Norvell Flat Branch t 6 | Lassen. CA Burney. Lake | The Norvell) Flat and Clover Valley routes split just south of Long Not listed Public (USFS, | California Well marked by Trails West markers 
Duck Lake | Almanor | Lake. This segment is on the eastern branch, which runs through Lassen NF) / (Lassen) 
| Norvell Flat on Forest Service roads and rejoins the Clover Valley private 
aa | _ | oe i _ | route about 2 males NW of the spur trail to Duck Lake ee 
51 | Ridge Trail to Steep + | Tehama, CA | Lake | Three miles of orginal vail along an open ndge. The route includes | Not tisied Public (USFS, | California Marked by Trails West markers 
Hollow | Almanor | the steep descent into and ascent out of Steep Hollow. This unique Ishi (Lassen) 
trail through the Ishi Wilderness Area makes a fine hiking experience Wilderness 
os ff | iH - ; es ee Area) 
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NATIONAL THREATS TO RESOURCES / 
LENGTH COUNTY / QUAD REGISTER VISITOR SERVICES 
NO | SECMENT NAME (miles ) STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP TRAIL 
52 | Goose Lake to Pothole 29 | Modoc, CA Cedarville The segment extends from McGinty Creek at Goose Lake to Fletcher | Not listed Public / California Trail development and marking 
Springs Creek pasi Devil's Garden and around Blue Mountain to Pothole private (Applegate) | Interpretive waysides and historic 
Springs. Recommended as a hiking segment. marker at exit 95 of Interstate 5 and 
Applegate Trail kiosk at Pioneer 
i ; Park in Canyonville. 

53 | Yreka Trail 6 | Siskiyou, CA Yreka This trail was called “Old Emigrant road’ by C.C. Tracy in his 1856 Not listed Public California None known 
Survey. Evidence of this trail is a small swale section on the NE % (Yreka 
of Section 22, T44N R 2W. Trail) 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
| Lower Independence Landing Jackson MO Kansas City The Lower Independence Landing is on the right bank of the Listed Private Oregon, Site is undeveloped with no 
(Blue Mills) Missouri River. This steamboat landing (and an earlier jerry California interpretation. 
operation) was used from about 1832 into the 1860s. Countless tons 
of trade goods carried on the Santa Fe Trail and numerous emigrants 
bound for California and Oregon left from this landing. 
2 Upper Independence Landing Jackson MO Kansas City It was the closest landing to Independence. The climb up the bluffs | Not li ed Private Oregon, Site is undeveloped; 
(Wayne City) was difficult. It was well used until the flood of 1844 washed away California overlook above the cement 
the landing. It rivaled the landing at Blue Mills during the 1830s plant needs interpretation. 
and 1840s and that at Westport from the 1840s through the 1850s. 

3 Independence Courthouse Square Jackson MO Kansas City This site was the jumping-off point for the Oregon Trail and Listed Public (City of || Oregon, Changes to historic scene 

Complex includes several historic buildings, monuments, and Independence Independence) | California over the years. 
Spring. 

4 Santa Fe Trail Park Ruts Jackson MO Kansas City The trail is visible as a swale for approximately .25 mile at the creek | Listed Public Oregon, Possible future 
crossing in this Independence city park near Santa Fe Road and 29th California development; no signage 
Street. There are intermittent swales and traces in a park, in an exists. 
undeveloped field owned by the LDS Church, up through a couple 
of backyards to the southwest, and ending on the opposite side (east 
side) of 3122 Santa Fe Road. 

5 Rice- Tremonti fiouse Jackson MO Kansas City Farmhouse built by Archibald Rice in 1844. It was mentioned by Listed Private (Non- California Site could become a 
many Oregon-California diarists, especially in 1849, as a camping profit) Missouri State Park when 
site. Foodstuffs were purchased here. The house, owned by the the mortgage 1s paid off; 
Tremonti family until recently, was purchased by a non-profit group. Santa Fe Trail-Daughters of 

the American Revolution 
marker and Raytown 
historical marker on site. 

6 Eighty-Fifth Street Ruts Jackson MO Olathe Intermittent swales and traces in an urban setting, involving Not listed Private Oregon, Some interpretation may be 
backyards and some church property. This alignment ts the only California possible with owners’ 
one of up to three alternates that has traces left. consent. 

7 Heart (Hart) Grove Campground Jackson MO Olathe On Heart Grove Creek, a tributary of the Big Blue River. Of Not listed Private California Area has been severely 
particular note ts that the Donner-Reed Party camped here in 1846. impacied; some 

interpretation could be 
done on ihe site. 

x Minor Park / Red Bridge Crossing | Jackson MO Olathe The emigrants encountered their first river crossing at this site. It Listed Public (Kansas | Oregon, Overuse of city park; need 
was a preview of many rivers and streams to be negotiated on their City Parks and California Inicipretation of ruts and 
long journey. The crossing was initially a ford; Red Bridge was Recreation) swales. 
constructed at this site in 1859. 
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Bidwell-Bartleson party in 1841. It is on the headwaters of Turkey 
Creek and mostly contained in Comanche Park. 














NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 

9 New Santa Fe Jackson MO Olathe This village, also called “Little Santa Fe,” had its beginnings in the __| Not listed Private (New Oregon, None known; Santa Fe 
1840's and was incorporated in 1852. At the turn of the century, it Santa Fe California Trail-Daughters of the 
was annexed by Kansas City, MO. It was the last stop for emigrants Church) American Revolution 
to buy supplies before entering Indian territory. Although it was marker at 122nd and State 
never an important outfitting town, it was mentioned by many Line Road, one block west 
diarists. The church and the cemetery with a faint trail swale are the of the church and cemetery. 
only remains in this residential setting. New Santa Fe grew up at the 
westcrn edge of Missouri, where the Big Blue campground 
developed west of the Red Bridge crossing. Trading stores were 
established here, especially to sell liquor, which was prohibited in 
the Indian lands west of Missouri. This was considered “edge of the 
wilderness” for emigrants making their way west. A cemetery, 
historical marker, and faint swale are all that remain of this site 
today. 

10 Lone Elm Campground Johnson KS Olathe First major campground on Oregon, California and Santa Fe Trails. | Not listed Priv ate Oregon, Encroaching subdivisions 

California and commercial 
development by the city of 
Olathe. 

1! Westport Landing Jackson MO Kansas City Westport Landing was located where Grand Avenue meets the Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
southern bank of the Missouri River, just below the mouth of the California 
Kansas River. The historic landing itself has been obliterated by 
modern developments, but its overall use remains that of a river 
port. 

12 Westport Jackson MO Kansas City Platted by John C. McCoy in 1834, it became a busy trading post for | Not listed Private Oregon, The area ts part of a 
the fur trade and for the newly relocated American Indian tribes California thriving business, 
across the border. By the mid-1840's Westport began to rival restaurant, and retail area. 
Independence as the principal outfitting town for overland traders. Considerable signage 
Several buildings remain from the early 1850's. exists, mosily by the 

Westport Historical 
Society. 

13 Shawnee Methodist Mission Johnson KS Kansas City This site includes 12 acres and three 2-story original buildings in an | Listed Public (Kansas | Oregon, No threats, but more trail 
urban setting. The mission relocated to the spot in 1839, when one State Histoncal | California interpretation should be 
of the three above buildings was built. Mentioned in many 1840's Society ) done by the Kansas State 
diaries, it was a popular camping spot. This was one of the first Historical Society. 
missions to serve the Indians in Indian Territory. 

14 Shawnee Baptist Mission Johnson KS Kansas City Established in the 1830s, it lasted until 1855, after the Kansas Not listed Private California The site of the church and 
Territory was opened for settlement. It’s location is on the North cemetery has now vanished. 
Westport Trail, which also fed into the Westport / Lawrence 
(California Road) and the Gum Springs / Fort Leavenworth routes. 

Mentioned by diarists frequently as one of the three Shawnce 
Missions in the immediate area. 

15 Shawnee Quaker Mission Johnson KS Kansas City Built in the 1830s by the Society of Friends, commonly called Not listed Private California Kansas State Historical 
Quakers. The three-story building stood until 1922. It was one of Society and Shawnee 
three missions to the Shawnee Indians established after their Mission Parkway markers 
removal to Indian Territory following the Indian Removal Act of are nearby. 

1830; along with the Baptist and Methodist Missions. 
16 sapling Grove Johnson KS Olathe Used as a rendezvous point for trail travelers, in particular the Not listed Public California None 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION . NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
: STATUS SERVICES 
17 Prairie Village Ruts Johnson KS Olathe Shallow swale preserved in a public park. Has been certified as a Not listed Public (City of | California None known 
part of the Santa Fe National Historic Trail and has extensive Prairie Village) 
exhibits and markers showing trail history. 
18 Flat Rock Creek / Indian Creek Johnson KS Olathe A crossing that dates back to the George C. Sibley Santa Fe Trail Not listed Public (City of | California No traces remain of the 
Crossing Survey of 1825-1827. On the Main Westport route, it was also a Lenexa) crossing; disturbed for 
frequent campsite for emigrants. The site is now a part of Float residential and park 
Rock Creek Park, a city park of Lenexa, Kansas. improvements. 
19 Elm Grove Campground Johnson KS Olathe Elm Grove campground is jocated at the crossing of Cedar Creek. Not listed Private Oregon, Encroaching development 
This campground's name was often confused by diarists with Lone California from nearby town of 
Elm, and vice-versa. It was first called Caravan Grove, but as the Olathe. Site needs 
trees gradually disappeared, its name was changed. preservation and 
interpretation as the 
property is developed. 
20 Junction of the Oregon-California | Johnson KS Olathe This is where the Oregon and California Trails split from the Santa | Not listed Private Oregon, Farming impacts the whole 
& Santa Fe Trails Fe Trail. The actual junction site probably moved around the California area; to the south is a 
surrounding area over the years. roadside park on U.S. 56 
with a Kansas State 
Historical Society marker; 
needs additional 
interpretauon. 
21 Lower Bluejacket Crossing of the Douglas KS Lawrence Site is named for Charles Bluejacket, a half-breed Shawnee Indian Not listed Private California Some interpretation could 
Wakarusa River who operated a road house aad a ferry here. This crossing was be done on the county road 
heavily used, but it is only one ot at least four crossing sites of this % mile to the south (with 
diffic ult Wakarusa River on the main Oregon-California Trail. It landowner consent). 
was a major crossing used by the Westport-Lawrence (California 
Road) alternate route. 
22 Upper Bluejacket Crossing of the Douglas KS Lawrence Highly visible and well-preserved ruts on SE side of the river. Not listed Private Oregon, Some interpretation might 
Wakarusa River Evidence of the crossing on the northwest bank has been obliterated California be done on the nearby 
by flooding and excavation work. This crossing may not have been County Road with the 
used as much as the Lower Bluejacket, but is the one with extant consent of the owners. 
remains. 
23 Blue Mound Douglas KS Lawrence Blue Mound is approximately 150 feet high, ¥2 mile long, and one of | Not listed Private Oregon, Undisturbed; it has been 
a series of mounds in this area. John Fremont used it as a signal California used as a ski slope in the 
point in 1843. The trail went on the south edge of the mound on its past; now it is a tree- 
way to the Upper Wakarusa Crossing. covered pastureland. No 
interpretation exists. 
Nearby county roads give 
opportunity to interpret the 
trail and this landmark. 
24 Upper Wakarusa Crossing / Douglas KS Lawrence This crossing of the difficult Wakarusa River rivaled the lower Not listed Private California No extant remains; there 
Blanton's Bridge Bluejacket Crossings. The bridge was built in 1854 by James should be some 
Abbott. Napoleon Blanton bought the farmland around it the next interpretation done on 
year, thus the name. nearby US Hwy 59. = 
25 Pellant Kuts Shawnee KS Topeka Named for the current owner of the property, three very dramatic Not listed Private Oregon, The house ts fairly new and 
swales run for about 100 yards. California the owner is very proud of 
































the site. 
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26 Kansas River Crossing / Papin’s Shawnee KS Topeka This was the most popular crossing site of the Kansas River. Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Ferry Papin’s Ferry was established by the French Papin brothers by 1843 California 
and lasted into the mid 1850s. The river has moved very little at this 
site and 1s now an industrial park at the river's edge. 
27 Baptist Mission to the Potawatomi | Shawnee KS Topeka Built in 1848 of stone, the 2-story building was used until the 1860s | N/I Public (Kansas | California The site could use more 
Indians and was sold by the Baptists. A farmer used it as a barn. It has been State Historical trail interpretation, 
restored and is now the offices for the museum. It is mentioned Society) museum, library, and gift 
often by emigrants from 1848, on their way to the Smith or Union shop. 
Ferries. 
28 Smith's Ferry at the Kansas River Shawnee KS | Topeka Established in 1847, this ferry operated for about eight years and Not listed Private California Site is not visible because 
handled a lot of overland traffic--somewhat as an overflow from of flooding. Some 
Papin’s Ferry. Operated by Sidney Smith, this ferry outlasted both interpretation should be 
the Papin and Union ferries. Two other fernes operated nearby, and done at the museum / 
this general site came to be known as “The Great Crossing.” _ Baptist Mission site. 
29 Union Town Complex Shawnee KS Topeka Founded in 1848 as a Potawatomi Indian Agency and trading post, it | Not listed Private Calife:nia Extensive interpretation 
was mentioned by many diarists. It was short-lived, succumbing to ought to be done. A 150- 
a cholera epidemic in 1852 and slowly vanishing. Today it ts a field year-old house is on the 
near the Union Town Cemetery. The cemetery contains some 19" property plus a 
century graves, but no marked emigrant graves. The ford pre- detenorating smoke house 
existed trail days. It was located a few hundred yards west of the from the trading post era 
Willard Bridge on the county road that forms the Shawnee- 
Wabaunses County line. The ferry was ¥2 mie to the west and was 
owned by the Potawatomi Indians but operated by a man named 
Louts Darling. It began operation in 1849 and operated through 
1852. 
30 Gum Springs Johnson KS Kansas City An area of springs which served as a meeting place of Indian Trails | Not listed Private, except. | California Kansas State Historical 
and later, several branches of trails involving the Oregon, California, for cemetery Society needs to maintain 
Santa Fe, Ft. Leavenworth, and Military routes. The springs are not the cemetery and p-ovide 
in a residential area, but they feed a pond and a stream. The additional interprecation 
Shawnee Indian Council House and Church existed on the west side 
of Ballentine Street. The still extant Bluejacket Indian Cemetery ts 
adjacent, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 
3] Grinter House and Ferry W yandotte KS Kansas City The earliest known ferry on the Kansas River, it was established by | No Public (Kansas | California Ferry and crossing site are 
(Delaware Ferry) Moses Grinter in 1831 at the site of a well-used crossing on the infformation | State Historical not extant because of 
Delaware Indian Reserve. This route was used by emigrants available at | Society) flooding, Grinter House, 
traveling from Westport. to Grinter Springs, to Ft. Leavenworth. this time tours, events, and gift shop. 

















The house was built by Grinter in 1857, and is now restored 
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32 Fort Leavenworth and Ruts Leavenworth KS Kansas City Established in 1827, in part to furnish protection for the Santa Fe Not listed Public (U.S. California Ft. Leavenworth is well 
Trail trade route, it was chiefly a supply point for the Mexican War Army) preserved and the ruts well 
and for the southwest. But it also was a convenient jumping off roaevod. The trails toward 
point for Oregon-California emigrants. Also, many emigrants s opeka (the Ft. 
jumped off the Missouri River at Westport Landing, outfitted at Leavenworth / Ft Riley 
Westport, and went up the old Gum Springs Road to the Ft. route) and Marysville 
Leavenworth branch of the Fort Leavenworth / Fort Scott Military should also be marked; they 
Road. A good Missouri River landing existed there. The fort 1s still are the same route out to 
an important US Army training post. A dramatic, 50 yard rut swale the eight mile fence site. 
can be seen coming up from the Missouri River Landing, heading 
_ west toward the old fort parade grounds. 
33 St. Mary's Mission Pottawatomie KS Manhattan This was a Jesuit school for Potawatomi Indians and an important Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
emigrant stopping point. California 
34 Vieux Cemetery / Red Vermillion Pottawatomie KS Manhattan In 1847 or 1848, Louis Vieux, a mixed-blood Potawatomi Indian, Listed Public Oregon, The modern bridge intrudes 
Crossing established a toll bridge at the crossing site of the Red Vermillion Caliiornia on historic scene; the fence 
River. Vieux charged a $1.00 fee to cross the bridge and also sold around the remaining grave 
hay and grain to the emigrants. Because of plentiful water, grass, 1S also intrusive, yet it 
and wood, the east bank of the Red Vermillion River was a favorite protects the site from 
camping spot. ‘1849, an epidemic of Asiatic cholera struck a vandalism. Both the 
large wagon tra camped at the river and left 50 dead within a cemetery and the crossing 
week. Survivors carefully buried the victims and marked each grave site need interpretation. 
with a slab of limestone, upon which the name and date of burial 
was carved. One stone, protected by a fence, survives from the 
cholera victim's cemetery. 
35 Scott Spring Pottawatomie KS Manhattan Oregon Trail Park was a cooperative pride project to commemorate | Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
the 150th anniversary of the Oregon Trail, which involved four California 
historical societies. This is the site of an emigrant campsite adjacent 
to Scott Spring. The site includes a sculptured covered wagon and 
oxen team, historic signs, and Burr Oak trees (planted in all seven 
states within which the Oregon Trail crossed). 
36 Coon Creek / Marshall Grave Pottawatomie KS Manhattan The Oregon-California Trail crosses Coon Creek on a solid rock Not I sted Private Oregon, None known 
ford at the south edge of the section. The trail passes 4 clear spring California 
and campsite. 5M Marshall's grave is on the high promontory to the 
west. Two swa es, fifteen feet deep, are north of the spring. 
Climbing the !ull, the trail is seven swales wide. Marshall's grave 1s 
marked with an iron fence erected by the Rock Creek Historical 
Society. 
37 Black Vermillion Crossing Marshall KS Blue Rapids Although there are no extant resources at the site, a marker Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
commemorates the site on a nearby roadway. It has been there for California 
70 years, indicating the crossing was “70 rods north and 38 rods 
west" of the marker. 
38 Alcove Spring Marshall KS Blue Rapids This 1s a picturesque area and a favorite campsite near the Listed Private (Alcove | Oregon. Vandalism, vegetation 
Independence Crossing of the Big Blue River. Spring Califorma overgrowth 
Historical 
Trusi) 
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St. Joseph River Front Ferry 
Landing 


| 


Buchanan 


MO 


St. Joseph 


The historic landing uself has been obliterated by Missouri River 
flooding and the presence of a double-deck highway. The city has 
made the area a park and landing site with interpretation. Francis 
Street for one block leading to the River Front Park sull has had. 
until recently, the original paving stones from the emigration period. 
The city has been restoring this block and would like to do some 
interpretation. 


Not listed 


Public (St. 
Joseph Parks 
and Recreation 
Department) 


Cahforna, 
Pony Express 


Need to increase 
interpretation. Urban 
development and gambling 
casino moored on the left 
bank of the Missour: River 
intrude on the histori 
scene 
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Pony Express Stable (Pike s Peak 
Stable ) 





Buchanan 


MO 


St. Joseph 


The orginal building, known as the Pike's Peak Stable, was built in 
1858 to accommodate horses used by the local freight and 
stagecoach company. In 1860, the building was purchased by the 
Central Overland California and Pike's Peak Express Company for 
the Pony Express, to serve the same purpose. The original wooden 
structure was replaced by brick in 1888, but used some original 
posts and beams. In 1950, the Goetz Foundation restored the 
building to its 1888 brick appearance and established a museum 
dedicated to the Pony Express. 


Listed 


Private (Pony 
Express. Inc.) 


Pony Express 


None known 
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The Patee House 


MO 


St. Joseph 


The Patee House was built by John Patee in 1858 and was 
recognized at that ume as the most luxurious hotel west of the 
Mississippi River. In 1860, Russell, Mayors, and Waddell 
established the St. Joseph offices of the Central Overland Calitorma 
and Pikes Peak Express Company in the hotel. The Patee House ts 
the orginal four-story brick structure, now 140 years old It ts 
presently a museum of communications and transportation. 
including the restored Pony Express office. 


National 
Historic 
Landmark 


Private 


Pony Express 


None known 
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Swale Leading to Wolt River 
Crossing 


Doniphan 


KS 


Atchison 


The swale ts on the west side of the hill leading down into the valley 
of the Wolf River. 


Not listed 


Private 


Calitornia 


Needs interpretation 
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lowa, Sac, and Fox Presbyterian 
Mission 


Doniphan 


KS 


Atchison 


The mission building, constructed in 1846, and the missionary site 
were almost universally described in emigrant diaries. It was 
located near the Great Nemaha Sub-agents Headquarters at the 
junction of the main route of the St. Joe Road of the California Trail 
and the feeder trails from Ft. Leavenworth and lowa Point crossings 
A swale remains cast of "xc mission building. 


Lisied 


Public (Kansas 
State Historical 
Society) 


California 


None known 








Nemaha River Crossing 


Nemaha 


KS 


Blue Kapids 


This ts one of three mayot river crossings of the St. Joe Road of the 
Califorma Trail in present-day Kansas. A limestone ledge at the 
crossing site is still visible. 


Not listed 


Private 


Calitornia 


None known 
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Clear Creek Swale 


Nemaha 


KS 


Blue Rapids 


The swale ts on the west side of the crest of the hill and leads down 
into the Clear Creek Valley. Today, trees have grown up in the 
swale. Because of the fertile mid-western soil, it 1s possible for trees 
io grow in an area formerly crossed by a trail 


Not listed 


Private 


California 


None known 
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Guittard Station Swales 


Marshall 


KS 


Blue Rapids 


This site contains .ne of the few swales of the Pony Express left in 
Kansas. 


Not listed 


Private 


Pony Express 


None known 














Marysville Station 





Marshall 





KS 





Blue Rapids 





In 1859. Joseph H. Covell and Hank Williams contracted with 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell to build and lease a livery stable for 
use by the Pony Express. Riders stayed at the nearby American 
Hotel, which was north of the invery stable. The north end of the 
stone stable served as a blacksmith shop, and stalls were on the 
other side. The station now serves as a museum 





Listed 





Private 





Pony Express 





None known, the site rs 
operated as a Museum open 
to the public 
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"48 Marshall Ferry Marshal! KS Blue Rapids This site, on the west edge of Marysville, was one of the three major | Not listed Private California, None known; interpretive 
, river crossings of the St. Joe Road in present-day Kansas. A stone Pony Express | panels and reconstructed 
monument marks and interprets the site. ferry on roadside park 
49 Junction of St. Joe & Independence | Washington KS Blue Rapids This 1s where the St. Joe and Independence Roads joined. There are | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Roads two markers in the vicinity. California, 
| Pony Express 
50 Hollenberg Station Washington KS Blue Rapids Ranch where emigrants obtained provisions. It later became a stage | National Public (Kansas | Oregon, The site is well protected, it 
station and a Pony Express station. The original building still stands | Historic State Histoncal | California, has a museum, several 
and houses a museum Landmark Society) Pony Express | historic markers and 
mecnuments 
51 Rock Creek Station Jefferson NE Fairbury It was a supply point for later emigrants, a stagecoach station, anda | Listed Public Oregon. Staff and funding needs. 
Pony Express station. About 1,600 feet of ruts are visible. (Nebraska California, accessibility for 
Game and Parks | Pony Express | handicapped visitors, it 
Commussion) offers limited interpretation 
of the overland trails 
' experience 
$2 George Winslow Grave Jefferson NE Fairbury _ Thas site is the location of a famous Oregon Trail grave and has a Listed Private Oregon, None known 
short stretch of ruts ! California 
$3 The Narrows Nuckoils NE Fairbury The trail 1s confined at the Narrows between the Little Blue River Listed Private Oregon, Nuckolls County officials 
and the bluffs. This made travelers vulnerable to Indian attacks California, and the Nebraska chapter of 


Pony Express | OCTA could negotiate an 
agreement with the owner 
to allow visitors to hike to 
the bluffs above the river 

A nearby interpretive pane! 
interprets the story of the 
1864 Indian attacks and 
their effects on the terniory. 








54 Thirty-Two Mile Station Adams NE Grand Island This site was a way-station serving emigrants, stagecoaches, and Listed Private Oregon. Improved interpretation 
freight trains. It was named for its distance to Fort Kearny California, 
Pony Express 
55 Susan Hail Grave Adams NE Grand Island Visible trail ruts are nearby. From this site emigrants got thei first | Listed Private Ovegon, interpretation and 
view of the Platie River Valley California preservation of the site 


surrounding swales, and 
viewshed 
























































56 Nebraska City Complex Otoe NE Nebraska City Nebraska ferry landing site and Old Freighters Museum. Old Fort Not listed Public Califorma None known 7 
Kearny was established at Table Creek in 1846, at the site of future (Nebraska 
Nebraska City (which was eventually established in 1854). When City Road) 
the new Fort Kearny was begun, to betier provide protection from 
American Indian tribes, old Fort Kearny was abandoned. Later, the 
city grew and became a significant jumping-off place for emigrants 
and freighters ee 
$7 Salt Creek Ford Lancaster NE Lincoln The Fort Kearny Road crossed Salt Creek at this location on a rock Not listed Private California None known 
crossing. Creek banks were cut down to provide a ramp for traffx (Nebraska 
7 ee - City Road) ee 
58 Crossing of the Elkhorn River Douglas NE Fremont This was the first major siver crossing west of the Missouri River Not listed Private California None known, an exhibit ts 
Mormon planned 
| . | {|__| oe Pioneer Se 
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59 Loup River Ford Nance NE David City At this site, emigrants Uaveling along the north side of the Platte Not listed Private California, None known 
River crossed the Loup River. Mormon 

7 Pioneer 

60 Murdock Site Hall NE Grand Island This 2.4 acre site is on the south side of the Wood River. The trails | Not listed Private (Hal! California, None known 
crossed the tract in a northeast to southwesterly direction. During County Mormon 
the 1860s, a sawmill and dwelling wee located there and referred to Historical Pioneer 
as the Murdock Homestead. The site also contains evidence of Society) 
prehistoric occupation. 

61 Fort Kearny Kearney NE Kearney Fort Kearny was established by the U.S. Army in 1848 to protect Listed Public Oregon, Need to increase the 
travelers going west from Indian attacks. This military post was (Nebraska California, interpretation of historic 
strategically located at a junction where various eastern feeder trails Game and Parks | Pony Express | trails at the site. 
merged, forming one broad and vast trail. The Pony Express used Commission) 
this site because it was the telegraph terminus from the beginning of 
November untt! July 1861, when the line was built further west, 
toward Salt Lake City. Although none of the original buildings 
survived, the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission has 
reconstructed two of the fort buildings. 

62 Pium Creek Phelps NE Kearney Campsite, stage station, Pony Express station, massacre site, and Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
cemetery. California, 

Pony Express 

63 Dan Snuth West Ranch Dawson NE Gothenberg It was one of a senes of road ranches where emigrants could obtain | Not listed Private Oregon, Improved interpretation. 
supplies. California 

64 Fort McPherson Lincoln NE North Platte One of a series of military posts established to protect the emigrants | Listed Public Oregon, None known 
and a major camping, supply, and i efitting location. California 

65 O'Fallon’s Bluft Lincoln NE Ogallala Natural landmark and location of trail ruts along I-80. A Pony Listed Public Oregon, Signs are needed on 
Express station was also located near the bluffs. (Nebraska California, Interstate 80 to direct 

Department of || Pony Express | visitors to the area; 
Roads) interpretive signs near the 
visible swale. 

66 Sand Hill Ruts Lincoln NE Ogallala This 1s one of the few points where the emigrants had to leave the Not listed Private Caltfornia, None known 
river to go up across the hills. Mormon 

Pioneer 
67 Calitornia Hill / Upper Crossing of | Keith NE Ogallala California Hill, encountered immediately after crossing the South Listed Private (OCTA) | Oregon, Access, interpretation 
South Platte River (later known as Platte River, was the first major grade faced by the emigrants. California, 
Old California Crossing or Lower Crossing the South Platte allowed emigrants to reach the North 
California Crossing ) Platte River and follow it toward South Pass, the gateway to the 
west. Several crossing sites were used, but the Upper Crossing was 
the most important because it led directly into Ash Hollow, the best 
approach to the North Platte. Imposing trail ruts are visible at this 
file. 
68 Ash Hollow Complex-Windlass Garden NE Chappell Ash Hollow Complex ts a natural landmark, which contains a Listed Public Oregon, None known 
Hill campsite and a cemetery and serves as the gateway to the North (Nebraska California 
Platte Valley. It includes the Ash Hollow Spring, Rachel Pattison Game and Parks 
Grave, Windlass Hill, and good drinking water. An often mentioned Commission) 
grave at the north end of Ash Hollow in small cemetery contains the 
remains of other deceased emigrants. Windlass Hill was a difficult 
descent, which left five scars (remnants) down its sides. The source 
of the name is missing. Emigrants never referred to it by that name. 
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69 Ancient Bluffs Ruins Morill NE Crescent Lake Frequently mentioned landmerk; often explored by emigrants. Not listed Private California, Need for interpretation and 
Mormon adequate access. 
Pioneer 
70 Amanda Lamin Grave Monill NE Crescent Lake This site contains a famous gravesite of a 28-year-old emigrant who | Listed Private Oregon, Minimal threats; need 
died of cholera in 1850. Also, trail ruts are nearby. California interpretation, which could 
Cause excessive visitation. 
71 Courthouse Rock / Jail Rock Momill NE Scottsbluff This site is one of several important natural landmarks in Nebraska. | Listed Public (City of | Oregon, Dirt bikes, vandalism, all 
Bridgeport and | California, terrain vehicles / four- 
Nebraska State | Mormon wheel-drive vehicles all 
Historical Pioncer, pose threats to resources at 
Society) Pony Express | this site. Interpretation ts 
needed. 

72 Chimney Rock Mortill NE Scottsbluff Chimney Rock is one of the most famous natural landmarks along Listed Public Oregon, None known; visitor center 
the emigrant trail corridor. (Nebraska State | California, at the location. 

Historical Mormon 

Society) Pioneer, 

Pony Express 
73 Scotts Bluff National Monument/ | Scotts Bluff NE Scottsbluff It was the first of many imposing barriers that travelers would National Public (National | Oregon, Obtain scenic easements: 
Mitchell Pass encounter as they made their way west. Scotts Bluff was also the Historic Park Service) California, visual intrusions and 

last famous landmark along the Great Platte River Road in Landmark / Mormon potential urban spraw! from 
Nebraska. The Pony Express relay station was approximately 3 National Pioneer, Gering and Scottsbluff. 
miles west of the gap and close to the river, near where Fort Natural Pony Express 
Mitchell once stood. Landmark. 

74 Robidoux Pass Scotts Bluff NE Scottsbluff The pass forms a broad U-shaped opening in the semicircular line of | National Private Oregon, Threats have been made by 
bluffs composing the Wildcat Hills. The ordeal to climb to its Historic California a landowner to turn under 
summit was mitigated by fresh spring water and wood, two Landmark the ruts 
commodities that were quite scarce along the Platte River. The pass 
takes is name from Joseph E. Rot: joux, an early trader whose 
family established a trading post and a blacksmith shop there in 
1848. At that time, Robidoux's post was the first habitation 
encountered west of Fort Kearny on the Oregon Trail. 

75 Horse Creek Treaty Grounds Scotts Bluff NE Scottsbluff This 1s the site of the signing of the first Fort Laramie Treaty in Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
1851, which established tribal grounds and the night of emigrant California 
travel along the trails. 

76 Fort Laramie National Historic Site | Goshen WY Torrington Fort Laramie traces its origins to Fort William, a fur trading post National Public (NPS)/ | Oregon, None known 
constructed on the site in 1834. For the next 15 years, it served as Historic private California, 
an important outfitting and resupply point for fur trappers, Landmark Mormon 
emigrants, and military expeditions. Acquired by the United States Pioneer, 
in 1849, it became one of the most important bases of the United Pony Express 
States Army in the trans-Mississippi West. It continued to serve as a 
stop for overland emigrants and also was a station for the Pony 
Express. The fort served as the site of important diplomatic 
negotiations with the tribes of the northern plains. Ft. Laramie was 
an important installation during the Indian conflicts of the 1850- 

1890 period. Mexican Hill (privately owned) and Bedlam Ruts 
(administered by BLM) are in the vicinity of Fort Laramie. 
Mexican Hill is steep and cuts through the river bluffs to the flood 
plain. Impressive trail ruts lead up to the hill from the east. 
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1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
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77 Register Cliff Platte WY Torrington This site is among the most famous of the surviving emigrant Listed Public (State cf | Oregon, Natural deterioration, 
registers, where thousands of names were inscribed on a line of Wyoming) / California, vandalism, National Guard 
cliffs. The sandstone cliffs east and west of Register Cliff also private Mormon activities on sites to the 
contain hundreds of well-preserved emigrant inscriptions. Pioneer west; need to update 
interpretive material. 
78 Guernsey Ruts (Deep Rut Hill) Platte wy Torrington This site contains impressive trail ruts, worn in rock to adepth of S| National Public (State of | Oregon, This site needs more 
feet in places. Historic Wyoming) California, appropriate development. 
Landmark Mormon The state of Wyoming has 
Pioneer, some plans for the site. At 
Pony Express | a minimum, it needs better 
marking and interpretation, 
and visitor use should be 
channeled to protect the 
ruts and surrounding terrain 
from the efiects of 
indiscriminate wandering. 
79 Warm Springs Canyon Platte WY Torrington This was a prominent site along the emigrant trail and has often | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
been called the “emigrants’ wash tub.” The spring still flows California, 
strongly and the site is in nearly pristine condition. Mormon 
Pioneer 
80 Laramie Peak Albany WY Laramie Peak This landmark guided emigrants travel for many days. Not listed Public (Forest Oregon, None known 
Service- California, 
Nie sicine Bow Mormon 
NF) Pioneer, 
= Pony Express 
8] Ayres Natural Bridge Converse wy Douglas This is a natural feature often mentioned in diaries and visited by Not listed Public (State Oregon, Overuse; needs improved 
emigrants, many of whom used the area as a campsite. The natural Park) California, interpretive program. 
bridge is in a beautiful, red rock canyon, which offered good water Mormon 
and plentiful forage tor animals. Pioneer 
82 Reshaw Bridge (Richard's Second | Natrona wy Casper Constructed in 1852-53 by John Richard, a mountain man, Indian Not listed Public (City of =| Califorma it could use more 
Bridge) trader, and ferry owner, this bridge was the successor to Richard's Evansville, and interpretaiion. In 1996, the 
first bridge in the Deer Creek area. Richar. was a “Canadian State of replica bridge had begun to 
Frenchman,” and his name was often pronounced “Reshaw,” Wyoming) deteriorate and its status is 
according to William K. Sloan, an 1853 emigrant. The bridge was not clear at this time. 
located 6-7 miles below the upper crossing and competed with a 
Mormon Ferry (1849). It is mentioned in numerous 1853 diaries 
with construction costs estimated at between $14,000 and $16,000. 
It was the dominant crossing of the North Platte for many years, 
cven after construction of the Guinard Bridge at Fort Casper 
83 Mormon Ferry Natrona wy Casper This was a Mormon-operated ferry site at the crossing of the North Not listed Public (City of =| Oregon, None known 
(1849) Platte River. Casper) California 
n4 Fort Caspar Natrona wy Casper This is a reconstructed fort complex. Listed Public (City of =| Oregon, None known 
Casper) Califevasa 
85 Upper Platte Ferry and Ford Natrona WY Casper In 1847, the Mormon Pioneers obtained timber from the nearby Not listed Public (City of =| Oregon, None known 
(1847) mountains to build and operate a ferry across the river. This ferry Casper) California, 
was maintained for the use of both Mormon parties and non- Mormon 
Mormon emigrants. A new ferry was built further downstream in Pioneer 
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86 Bessemer Bend / Red Buttes Natrona WY Casper This site provided the last available alternate for crossing the North | Not listed Public (BLM) | Oregon, The site is adequately 
Crossing Platte River. The Red Buttes, a physical feature to the south of the California, protected and excellently 
river, helped identify this crossing site and made it a minor Pony Express | interpreted by the Bureau 
landmark on the emigrant trails. Use of the Bessemer Bend site of Land Management: 
declined after 1847. There are two trail branches on the north side inté pretation will be 
of the river; one was used by the Pony Express and the military, the updated within three years. 
other by emigrants to California. On the south side of the river, 
Oregon and some Mormon Pioneer branches exist. 

87 Emigrant Gap Natrona WY Casper Emigrants who used the Mormon Ferry crossing of the North Platte | Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon, BLM interpretive panel 
River passed through Emigrant Gap. The gap ts a shallow pass private California, 
through a ridge west of Casper. From this point, travelers were Mormon 
atiorded a grand and sweeping view to the west, the scene of their Pioneer 
next week's travel. From this spot, they began their ascent into the 
Rocky Mountains, which gradually led up and over the Continenta: 

Divide at South Pass. 

88 Avenue of Rocks Natrona WY Casper Natural rock formations rise above the Wyoming rangeland. At the | Not listed Public (State of | Oregon, Vandalism and expanding 
end of Rock Avenue is the Devil's Backbone, described by the Wyoming) California, erosion on country roads 
British explorer and traveler Richard Burton in 1860 as a “jagged, Mormon are the main threats. This 
broken ridge of huge sandstone boulders, ulted edgeways, and Pioneer, site needs interpretation of 
running in a line over the crest of a long roll of land . . . like the Pony Express | the natural formation and 
vertebrae of some great sea-serpen . . .” the emigrant trails. 

89 Willow Springs Natrona Wy Casper Willow Springs provided the first safe water west of Casper and was | Not listed Private Oregon. Low-key and unobtrusive 
a pepular camping site. Visible trail ruts ascend Prospect Hill to California, interpretive panels should 
west. This was also a Pony Express relay station site. The station Mormon be selectively placed in 
was u small rough building with no corral Pioneer, areas pointing out trail 

Pony Express | related geographical 
features 

90 Prospect (Ryan) Hill Natrona WY Casper Just west of Willow Springs is a low ridge, called Prospect Hill, Not listed Public (BLM) Oregon, Mineral development; a 
where the emigrants gained their first sight of the Sweetwater California, BLM interpretive marker is 
Mountains to the west. The 400-foot climb up the hill was very hard Mormon located at the top of 
on draft animals. The name reportedly came because emigrants Pioneer, Prospect Hill. 
could see the gentle valley of the Sweetwater River, giving them Pony Express 
hope or yood prospects for better water and an easier road ahead. 

9] Saleratus Lake (Soda Lake) Natrona WY Rattlesnake Hills | One mile northeast of Independence Rock. A natural source for saii | Not listed Private Oregon, Opportunity to negotiate an 
and bicarbonate along the trail. California agreement with private 

owner for access. 

92 Independence Rock Natrona wy Ba'roil Independence Rock is among the most noted landmarks on the National Pubiic (State of | Oregon, Overuse; need for a 
emigrant trails west of Fort Laramie. An outcrop of granite rock of | Historic Wyoming) California, complete inventory of 
oval shape, it is 1,900 feet long and 700 feet wide, it rises 128 feet Landmark Mormon inscnipuions,; lichen growth 
above the range. The rock derived its name from a party of fur Pioneer, is encroaching on several 

















‘rappers who camped there and celebrated Independence Day in 
their own style on July 4, 1824. Independence Rock was a campsite 
and was used by emigrants to inscribe their names and messages 
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93 Devil's Gate Natrona wy Bairoil Devil's Gate 1s a deep, narrow cleft, carved by the Sweetwater River, | Listed Public (BLM/ | Oregon. This would be an ideal 
370 feet deep, 1,500 feet long, and only —0 feet wide in places. State of Califorma. place to do a cultural 
Devil's Gate 1s among the more interesting geographical landmarks Wvoming) Mormon landscape report. However, 
along the emigrant trails. This natural feature became visible Pioneer, this site should not be 
approximately 15 mules to the east. It functioned as a {. “quent Pony Express | publicized too much 
resting and camping place and is thought to have more than 20 because it will not 
graves in the immediate vicinity, although only one is marked. withstand a emendous 
There are inscriptions on the rocks. This site is also near a Pony amount of use. BLM 
Express relay station. provides interpretation at 

the Devil's Gate 
: Interpretive site 

94 Splut Rock Fremont wy Bairoil Solu Rock ts another prominent geographical! feature within the Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon. Access to trail; a short 
South Pass segment. The Split Rock Pony Express station site ts on private California, distance east of the Split 
private land and is part of an existing ranch homesite. Mormon Rock station, BLM has 

Pioneer. developed an attractive rest 

Pony Express | area / interpretive site that 
provides interpretation of 
the area and its history. 

95 Three Crossings Fremont wy Rattlesnake Hills | At this narrow canyon emigrants were faced with three difficult Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon, Buildings from a near-by 
crossings of the Sweetwater River. Emigrants had a choice: they private California, uranium-processing plant 
could travel via the “deep sand” alternate route to the south of the Mormon have been torn down, and 
Sweetwater or they could follow the river through a narrow canyon, Pioneer. the mill site has been under 
a trip that required crossing the Sweetwater thice umes within 2 Pony Express | a reclamation effort for 
miles. Most emigrants followed the nver route because pulling the several years. BLM would 
wagon across the deep sand was exhausting. A Pony Express and like to acquire the site but 
military cutpost station were located here. might not be able to do so 

because the area may be 
contaminated 

96 Ice Slough Fremont wy Lander The site was the location of a cold spring, where emigrants Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon. Hydric soils are susceptible 
occasionaily found ice underneath the soil until late summer It private California, to trampling damage by 
became a major camping site for travelers who enjoyed the cold Mormon wild horses and season-long 
refreshment after several days of dry and dusty terrain Pioneer, livestock grazing that has 

Pony Express | occurred for over a century 
This has caused a loss of 
humus that provided the 
insulation io facilitate the 
maintenance of ice. Access 
to Site IS aCrOSs private 
land. 

97 Rocky Ridge Station Fremont wy South Pass A Pony Express and military outpost station was located here. The | Not listed Private Pony Express | Need cooperative 
site was sometimes referred to as St. Mary's Station agreement with private 

landowner for possible 
access 
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98 | Rocky Ridge Fremont wy South Pass A barren, rocky ndge up which the California, Oregon, Pony Not listed Public (BLM) Oregon. Needs a cultural landscape 
Express, and Mormon Pioneer Trails ascended after leaving the California. report, the site has great 
| Sweetwater River valley Mormon visual integrity and does 
| Pioneer, not appear to have been 
| Pony Express | disturbed much, overuse 
| may be a problem with 
— | increased visitation 
99 | Burnt Ranch | Fremont wy South Pass This was one of the great hubs of emigront trail activity. It 1s the Nominated Private Oregon. None known 
| site of the ninth and final crossing of the Sweetwater River, one California, 
branch of the Seminoe Cutoff rejoins the main trail route here. the Pony Express 
Lander Road branched off to the northwest here. Burnt Ranch also 
served as a Pony Express station and was a popular campsite for 
| emigrants. An Oregon-California trail marker from 1913 stull 
1 stands 
100 | South Pass Fremont wy South Pass South Pass 1s perhaps the most important landmark along the National Public (BLM) Oregon. Potential pipeline crossing 
| emigran' trails. It marked the emigrants arrival at the end of the Historic California, of this area would intrude 
long ascent to the Continental Divide and was thought to be the half- | Landmark Mormon on the exceptional historic 
| way point along the trail. South Pass 1s the wide and flat summit of Pioneer, character «i the site 
| a long and gradually ascending plateau, with low rdges and hills on Pony Express 
| both sides. and a wide sage and grass covered saddle between 
101 | Pacific Springs Fremont wy South Pass Emigrants often camped at this site, which provided the first good Not listed Private Oregon, Vandalism 
water source west of the South Pass California, 
Mormon 
| Pioneer, 
| Pony Express 
102 | Dry Sandy Crossing Subletic wy Farson The first water source west of Pacific Springs and a difficult stream | Not listed Private Oregon None known 
| crossing California, 
| Mormon 
| Pioneer 
103 | Parting of the Ways Sweetwater wy Farson This site 1s at the yunction of the Oregon Trai! and the Subiectte Listed Public (BLM) Oregon. Encroaching mineral 
cutoff. It us um the midst of a wide-open expanse of land, with the California, exploration and 
two trails branching out from the junction. Both trails are plainly Mormon development 
visible, and the eye can follow them for miles towards the honzon Pronecr. 
| At this pont, emigrants had to make the hard decision whether to Pony Express 
save 46 miles by taking the Sublette Cutoff, which bypassed the 
| southern loop through Ft. Bridger but also offered 50 miles of travel 
with no water. Decisions were based on the condition of the 
animals, people, and supplies, as well as grass conditions. In 1849 
about one-third of the emigrants took the cuioff 
104 | Little Sandy Crossing Sweetwater wy Farson This site provided a good source of water and served as a campsite Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon None known 
on the road to Fort Bridger. There are numerous emigrant graves private Califorma 
located here Mormon 
Pioneer, 
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10S | Big Sandy Crossing Sweetwater wy Farson it was a difficult stream crossing and the location of a stage and Noi listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon, Currently there are few 
Pony Express station. There are excellent examples of pristine ruts private California, threats to the site because 
nearby. Mormon of limited access 
Pioneer, However, vehicle overuse 
Pony Express | in the future could threaten 
nearby ruts, as well as 
degrade the nature of the 
| river crossing. 
106 | Lombard Ferry (Green River Sweetwater wy Rock Springs This site, the main crossing of the Green River, was established by | Listed Public( USFW) | Oregon, Gas development and fossil 
Mormon Ferry) the Mormons to “help subsequent Mormons and also as a California, collectors are threats to this 
commercial venture " The crossing is mentioned in many traveler's Mormon Site; Site is interpreted 
journals. Pioneer 
107 | Church Buttc Uinta wy Kemmerer Church Butte is thought to have been named first by fur traders Not listed Private Oregon, Gas tanks and mineral 
Mormons are aiso said to have held church services at this site, California, development have 
which became a noted landmark along the trail. Mormon negatively impacted the 
Pioneer, histone viewshed, 
Pony Express | vandalism and litter are also 
ij. a problem 
108 | Name Rock Uinta wy Evanston It was a camping spot where travelers inscribed thei. names Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Oregon, Vandalism ts a big problem 
private California at this site, along with the 
need for stabilization 
measures and protection of 
the mscriptions 
Interpretation 1s also 
needed at the site 
109 | Fort Bridger Uinta wy Evanston Fort Bridger was a fur trading post established in 1843 by Jim Listed Public (State of | Oregon, None known 
Bridger. It became a major resting and supply point for the Wyoming) Califorma, 
emigrants. This site is also where the Mormon and Oregon Trails Mormon 
separated. It was also the location of a stage and Pony Express Pioneer, 
station and a military post. Pony Express 
110 | Coody's Bluff Nowata OK Not mapped This was the site of a trading post, camping site, and Vcidigris River | Not listed Private California None knuwn 
crossing. (Cherokee ) 
111) | Bent's Old Fort Otero CO Not mapped Trading post built by William and Charles Ben’ and Ceran St. Vrain | Listed Public (NPS) California None known 
in the fall of 1833. Jt was in use until 1849. It was a major supply (Cherokee) 
post and rendezvous area on the Arkansas River. At La Junta, the 
Santa Fe Trail Mountain Branch crossed the Arkansas River and 
headed southwest. The Cherokee Trail continued up the north bank 
of the Arkansas River. The fort was reconstructed and dedicated in 
1976 
112) | Jimmy Camp E! Paso CO Not mapped Well-used campsite and spring on Jimmy Camp Creek. Named for | Not listed Public / California This stie needs 
Jimmy Daugherty, a mountain man murdered there in the late 18 30s private (Cherokee ) development. There ts a 
Mentioned by many trail users as having been the best spring water poss*bility for an open 
on the trail. Trail ruts are visible leaving the Jimmy Springs area space area with 
interpretation on public 
land 
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113 | Pikes Peak El Paso co Not mapped The mountain was named for Zebulon Pike, who traveled portions Listed Public California None known 
of what would become the Cherokee Trail in 1806. Pikes Peak is (Cherokee) 
the dominant natural landmark on the Cherokee Trail in Colorado. 

Travelers on the trail could see the peak from Bent's Old Fort to Fort 
St. Vrain. At its closest point, the Cherokee Trail passed 22 miles 
east of Pikes Peak. 

114 | Four-Mile Hous: Denver CO Not mapped Final stage stop before entering Denver on the combined Cherokee / | Listed Public California Needs increased 
Smoky Hill Trails. The original 1859 log house / tavern is the (Cherokee) interpretation of trails. 
oldest standing house in Denver. 

11© | Bonner Spring Larimer 8) Not mapped This site is a spring on the combined Cherokee Trail / Overland Not listed Private California Housing developments are 
Trail. Foundation logs of the 1862-1869 Overland stage station era (Cherokee) encroaching, grave site is 
remain, as does the spring, which is still used by the rancher / owner not well marked. 
of the site. Trail ruts are plainly visible leaving the spring area. 

About 0.25 mile to the south ts the grave site of L. E. Hale, who 
died on the trail April 17, 1864, at the age of 19 months. 

116 | Virginia Dale Larimer co Not mapped Virginia Dale was an Overland stage station on the combined Listed Private California Needs trail interpretation 
Cherokee / Overland Trail. The station was named for the wife of (Cherokee ) and expanded trail events. 
an Overland Stage Line employee, Joseph Slade. It is the only 
remaining Overland Stage Line station building in Colorado. 

117 | Encampment River Carbon WY Not mapped The Cherokee Trail s south branch crossed the Encampment River | Not listed Private Califoriuia None identified at this time. 
near the towns of Riverside and Encampment. The river was among (Cherokee) 
the largest of the many streams between the Sierra Nevada and 
Medicine Bow Mountain ranges. 

118 | Twin Groves Carbon Wy Not mapped The Cherokee Trail’s south branch crossed the Continental Divide at | Not listed Private California None identified at this ume. 
Twin Groves, at the north end of the Sierra Nevada Mountain range. (Cherokee ) 

The trail today is a slightly used two-track road running between the 
two groves of trees. From a county road, trail ruts are visible east of 
the Continental Divide. 

119 | Point of Rocks Sweetwater WY Not mapped After traversing the Great Divide Basin, the Cherokee Trail’s north | Listed Public (BLM)/ | California Interpretation of Cherokee 
branch struck Bitter Creek at Point of Rocks. The natura! rock private (Cherokee) Trail with existing 
formation was a major trail landmark at a sharp south bend in Bitter Overland Trail signs. 
Creek. Travelers noted “White Sulphur Springs" in the area. The 
area is accessible from Interstate 80 at exit 130. 

120 | West End, Sublette Cutoff Lincoin Wy Fontenelle This is the point where the Sublette Cutoff rejoins the main emigrant | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 

Reservoir route. California 
121 | Bear River Crossing Uinta WY Evanston This site was the last major river crossing in Wyoming. Not listed Private California, None known 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony Express 

122 | The Needles Uinta WY Ogden This is a prominent landmark on the trail near the Wyoming-Utah Not listed Private California, None known 

border. Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony Express 

123 | Big Mountain Pass Morgan UT Salt Lake City This was an important and difficult crossing for the emigrants. The | Not listed Public California, None known 
four mile climb up Little Emigration Canyon to Big Mountain Pass Mormon 
was the longest sustained climb on the trail thus far. Pioneer, 
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124 | Litthe Mountain Summit Salt Lake UT Salt Lake City This was another important summit in the emigrants’ trip. Not listed Public California, None known 
(Highway right- | Mormon 
of-way) Pioneer, 
Pony Express 

125 | Indian Ford of the Jordan River Utah UT Provo This is a pristine site on a bend in the Jordan River. It was a historic | Not listed Private Pony Express | Eventually it will be 
crossing and a fishing location for American Indians. It was later threatened by residential 
used by settlers, emigrants, and the Pony Express, even after a and / or commercial 
bridge was built farther south on the '_ehi road. development. Permission 

required to visit. 

126 | Camp Floyd / Stage Coach Inn Utah UT Rush Valley Named for the Secretary of War, Camp Fioyd was established in Listed Public (State of | Pony Express | None known. The inn 
1858 and commanded by Albert S. Johnston. It was the second Utah) serves aS a visitor center, 
military installation built in Utah and formed the state's third largest and there is an interpretive 
community. Camp Floyd was located southwest of Salt Lake City panel in the picnic area. 
near the town of Fairfield. At the time of the Pony Express, Camp 
Floyd provided troops for protection against Indian attacks and 

served to keep the trail open for the Pony Express, stage lines, and 
j _ other travelers. 

127 | Faust Junction | Tooeie UT Rush Valley Named after station keeper "Doc" Faust, the station was atwo-story | Not listed Private Pony Express | Vandalism; planes fly over 
| stone structure. A change of riders took place and the mail stage regularly, nerve gas sensors 
| stopped for rest breaks at this station. nearby; marker (more than 
| a mile north and east of 
| Station) was constructed in 
| 1939 by the Civilian 
| Conservation Corps as part 
| of a project to mark the 
original Pony Express 
| Trail. 

128 | Simpson Springs Tooele UT Rush Valley This station bears the name of explorer Captain J. H. Simpson, who | Not listed Public (BLM) Pony Express | None known 
| stopped here in 1858 in search of an overland mail route between 
| Salt Lake City and California. Simpson Springs became one of the 
| most prominent stations in the West Desert, due to the availability of 
| exct lent water. George Chorpenning established his second mail 
| ' stain at this site in 1858, which was later used by the Pony Express 

and Overland Stage line. A number of structures are known to have 
been located in the vicinity of Simpson Springs over the years. The 
station is a replica built in 1976. 
129° | Boyd's Station Juab UT Fish Springs This station 1s one of the best preserved Pony Express stations in Not listed Public Pony Express | None known 
Utah. The rciay station derived its name from Bid Boyd, a station- 
| keeper who continued to live here until the turn of the century. Only 
a portion of the rock walls that once provided protection now 
remains. The structure was small and contained gun ports. The 
living quarters consisted of bunks built into the walls, with boxes 
and benches used as furniture. 
130) | Willow Springs Station Juab UT Fish Springs On the Bagley Ranch in Calleo, there is a building purported to be Not listed Private Pony Express | No threats as long as the 

















the old Willow Springs Station. The ranch has been owned by the 
Bagley family for well over !00 years. The building has been 
modified and has had a concrete floor added. It has been used for 
various aspects of ranch life for many years. Some artitacts dating 
to the Pony Express / Telegraph era are on site 














present family marntains 
ownership. Th e very 
proud of the stro ‘urc and 
welcome visitor 
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131 | Benson’ s Mill Tooele UT Tooele Benson's Mill, the oldest building in Tooele County, was National Public (State California None known 
constructed in 1850. Historic Park) (Hastings 
Landmark Cutoff) 
132 | Timpie Point Tooele UT Tooele It is the northern up of the Stansbury Mountains. From this Listed Public California None known 
location, one can get a good view of the Hastings Trail as it hugs the (Hastings 
point and passes the Big Springs often mentioned in emigrant Cutoff) 
journals. 
133 ) Spring at Dell Ranch Tooele UT Tooele This site functioned as a campsite and source of fresh water for gold | Not listed Private California None known 
seekers. In 1850, John Wood mentioned that 50 wagons were (Hastings 
camped at these springs. Cutoff) 
134 | Rock Ledge Overlook Tooele UT Tooele This rock ledge overlocks the junction of the 49er Trail from Dell Not listed Public Caitfornia None known 
Spring and the Hastings Cutoff. (Hastings 
Cutoff) 
135 | Hope Wells Tooele UT Tooele Hope Wells is just west of losepa. Emigrants had to travel for 83 Not listed Private California None known 
miles to get to the next good water source at Donner Springs. The (Hastings 
emigrants cut grass for the animals and carried all the water they Cutoff) 
could from these springs. 
136 | Redlum Spring Tooele UT Tooele Redlum Spring was a camping site and spring with brackish water. Not listed Public California None known 
It was the last possible place to get water before the desert crossing. (Hastings 
Donner Springs, the next available water, was 83 miles away. Cutc ff 
137 | Hastings Pass Tooele UT Tooele This site 1s a difficult 0.3-mile ascent, which was described by Not listed Public California None known 
Lienhard in his journal. (Hastings 
Cutoff) 
138 | Grayback Hills Tooele UT Bonneville Salt | Just west of the summit of Grayback Hills, whee! marks are visible Not listed Public California None known 
Flats for 0.25 mules in basaltic rocks. (Hastings 
Cutoff) _ 
139 | Floating Island Tooele UT Bonnevitic Salt’ | This was an important emigrant landmark on one of the most Not listed Public (BLM) California None known 
Flats difficult sections of the Hastings Cutoff. (Hastings 
Cutoff) 
140 | Playa Wagon Tracks Tooele UT Newfoundland Wagon tracks can still be seen on the mud flats a mile east of Not listed Public California None known 
Mountains Donner Springs. This site is only accessible during dry weather and (Hastings 
at the end of summer. These tracks have not been disturbed in the Cutoff) 
last 150 years 
141 | Donner Springs Tooele UT Newfoundland The famous spring at the base of Pilot Peak, where emigrants came {| Not listed Private California None know, interpretive 
Mountains to quench their thirst after crossing many miles of barren desert. (Hastings kiosk established by OCTA 
Cutoff) in 1994. 
142 | Halls Spring Tooele UT Wendover The Bidwell-Bartleson Party stopped at this spring. The Harlan- Not listed Public California None known 
Young, Lienhard, and Donner parties also rested at this spring. The (Bidwell. 
trail passes by the spring. Bartleson, 
Hastings 
Cutoff) 
143 | Haight Creek (Kaysville) Davis ‘IT Ogden The first camping place on the cutoff after leaving Salt Lake City Not listed Private Califorma None known 
(Salt Lake 
- Cutoff) 
144 | Hampton Ford on the Bear River Box Elder UT Tremonton First emigrant crossing took place in 1849. The ferry was used in Not listed Private California Honey ville Dam 
1853, and a bridge was constructed in 1859. It became a Mormon (Salt Lake 
enterpnse from 1850-1869. Cutoff) 
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145 | Rocky Ford on the Malad River Box Elder UT Tremonton This crossing was found by the Bidwell-Bartleson party after Not listed Private California None known 
traveling upstream to cross the Malad River. The crossing had (Bidwell- 
already been used for years by Indians and fur trappers. After 1848, Bartleson) 
emigrants on the Salt Lake Cutoff also used it. 
146 | Uddy Hot Springs Box E'der UT Tremonton These springs are on the west bank of the Malad River and were Not listed Private California None known 
described by the Bidwell-Bartleson party after they crossed at (Bidwell- 
Rocky Ford. Bartleson) 
147 | Pilot Springs Box Elder UT Grouse Creek It was used by California emigrants, the returning Mormon Not listed Private California None known 
Battalion, and previously. by nearby American Indian tribes. (Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
148 | Goose Creek Box Elder UT Jackpot This was a place of good water and good grass in very scenic Not listed Private / public | California None known 
volcanic country. It was often described in emigrant accounts. It (BLM) 
was also an area of Indian-emigrant conflicts. There are many 
names carved into soft rock formations along the course of the 
creck. 
149 | Hot Springs at the Oneida Narrows | Franklin ID Preston This campsite on the Bear River and the hot springs in the area were | Not listed Private California None known 
often described in emigrant diaries. (Bidwell- 
' _ Bart'eson) 
r ISO. | Thomas Fork Crossing Bear Lake ip Preston This was the site of the wagon crossing of the swift-flowing Thomas | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Fork. It was once the location of a toll bridge. California 
is) | Big Hill Bear Lake ID Preston This site was said to be the greatest impediment on the whole Not listed Public (BLM) Oregon, This site can only be 
Oregon Trail route. as the ascent 1s very long and the descent even California reached by crossing private 
more difficult. land. BLM does not buve 
an easement to access this 
| site. | 
152 | Smith's Trading Post Bear Lake ID Preston This ts the site of a trading post operated by Peg Leg Smith, on the Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
banks of the Bear River. California = 
153 | Soda Springs Complex Caribou ID Soda Springs Steamboat Spring, Wagonbox burial, Hooper Spring, and two shor’ | Not listed Public / private | Oregon, None known 
traces of ruts comprise a complex near the town of Soda Springs. California 
154 | Sheep Rock (Soda Point) Caribou iD Soda Springs This site 1s located at the gap in the mountains near Alexander, it listed Private Oregon, None known 
Idaho. Here, the Oregon-California Trail heads northwest, and the California 
Bidwell-Bartleson Trat! gocs south along the west side of the Bear 
River. Later, the Hudspeth Cutoff went directly west from this site. 
15S | Fort Hall Bingham ID Blackfoot Fort Hali was an important camping spot and trading center on the Not listed Private (Fort Oregon, Erosion from the Snake 
Oregon-California Trail until the middle of 1849, wien the Hall Indian California River 
Hudspeth Cutoff was opened west of Soda Springs. From that time Reservation) 
on, almost all travel :o California took the Hudspeth Cutoff. Those 
traveling to Oregon continued to pass by the fort in subsequent 
years, until it was abandoned in 1856. The fort was built by 
| American Nathaniel Wyeth in 1834 but became property of the 
| Hudson's Bay Company in 1838 ee 











186 | American Falls Power ID Pocatcllo This was a natural landmark and a favorite camping area Not listed Public | Oregon, None known 
| Caltornia 
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this pass was once one of the most heavily used. A rather easy 
ascent from the east terminated with a very steep and difficult 
descent westward into Goose Creek. There are several emigrant 


| graves at the summut and along the ascent 
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1S7 | Massacre‘Rocks Power ID Pocatello Massacre Rocks is located on the route of the combined Oregon- Trail Public Oregon, Museum and interpretation 
Calitornia Trail, but the massacre occurred in 1862, when most remnants (Massacre California at Massacre tocks State 
California-bound emigrants would have been traveling either he between Rocks State Park. 
Hudspeth Cutoff to the south or via Salt Lake City. One andahalf | Massacre Park) 
miles east of Massacre Rocks is the Hunt Party Historical Site, with | Rocks and 
interpretation. Coldwater 
Hill to the 
west are 
listed. 
158 | Register Rock Power ID Lake Walcott Site has many emigrant names 2nd dates, some datuung from 1849, Listed Public Oregon, None known 
which are still clearly vistbie. (Massacre California 
Rocks State 
Park) 
189 | Coldwater Hill Power ID Lake Walcott Coldwater was a camping area along the Snake River. The main Listed Private Oregon, None known 
trail forked here. One branch ciimbed over the hills to the southwest California 
from the mouth of Fall Creek, and the other branch skirted the 
northern tip of these same hills just above the Snake River. The two 
branches came together again in Raft River Valley, about a mile 
— northeast of the parting of the Oregon and California Trails. 
160 | California Trail Junction / Raft Cassia ID Lake Walcott Immediately after fording the Raft River, the California Trail Not listed Public (BLM) | Oregon. None known: access over 
River Crossing branches south to travel up the Raft River Valley ioward City of California private land rom east to 
Rocks. The California Trail was opened in 1843, and this was the parting site. 
main route to California until the opening of Hudspeth Cutoff in 
1849. There are trail markers at the parting, and nearby emigrant 
graves have been fenced and signed. There are traces of the traii on 
public lands both west (the Oregon Trai!) and south (the California 
Trail) of the junction. 
161 | Summit Springs / Sublett Creek Oneida ID Malad City The eastern approach to Summit Springs and the descent of Suvlett | Not listed Public California None known. It should be 
Canyon Creek Canyon are often mentioned in emigrant accounts. This (Hudspeth opened to the public and 
section ol trail largely retains its natural setting. Cutoff) properly interpreted 
162 | Raft River Narrows Cassia ID Oakley The Raft River narrows posed great difficulty to emigrants, who had | Not listed Public (BLM) California None known 
to tie ropes to their wagons to prevent them from falling in the river. ‘Salt Lake 
Cutoff 
163 | City of Rocks Complex Cassia ID Gakle- One of the great scenic and historic landmarks along the California | National Public (City of =| Califorma Needs to be protected from 
Trail, it was mentioned in almost every emigrant account. It is an Historic Rocks National develooment and from 
area of fantastically weathered granite formations, which the Landmark Reserve) / rock-ci mbing within the 
emigrants fancied as steeples, hotels, hou.es, temples, and palaces private designaicd historic trail 
It includes a series of sites: Twin Sistezs, a natural historic cormidor 
iandmark; Pinnacle Pass, wide enough for one wagon, Emigrant 
Canyon Spring, located one mile cast of where the Salt Lake Cutoff 
joins the Califorma Trail; and Salt Li : Cutoff Junction, an 
alternate route that comes up Emigrant Canyon to join the California 
Trail in an open vailey approximately one mile south of the Twin 
| Sisters a 
164 | Granite Pass Cassia ID Oakley Althous,h never referred to in emigrant accounts as “Granite Pass,” Listed Private Califorma Should be acgu:red in 


conjunction with. . cy of 
Rocks National Reserve 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
165 | Ntural Bridge on Lost River Klamath OR Klamath Falls The key site to the establishment of the Applegat: Trail, this natural | Not listed Privaic Califorma Regular sign maintenance 
| phenomenon cons:sis cf two parallel sandstone formations, cach ten (Applegate) 
to fifteen feet in width, just under the surface of the Losi River 
Within the Lower Kigsnath Lake basin, no other practical fords for 
| wagons existed. The site today 1s used as the foundation for an 
I imigation-diversion dam 
166 | Upper Kiamath River Crossing Klamath OR Klamath Falls The 1846 Applegate Trail route crossing of the Klamath River Not listed I rivate California Nene known 
— | (Applegate ) 
167 | Lower Klamath River Crossing Klamath OR Medford The Applegate Trail route crossing of the Klamath River from Bear | Not lisied Public Califorma Regular sign maintenance 
iT Valley cutoff, mitiated by Levi Scott in 1847 (Applegate ) — 
168 | Jenny Creek Wagon Slide Jackson OR Medtord The location of the wagon descent to Jenny Creek ford Not listed Private California None known 
ley | Tub Sorings State Wayside Jackson OR Medtord An Oregon State Park that contains a short trail along wagon ruts of | Not listed Public(OPRD) California Regular sign maintenance 
| _| the Cascade Wagon Road (Applegate ) 
170) | Cascade Mountain Summit Jackson OR Medford From this point, emigrants crested the Cascade Mountains and Not listed Public Califorma None known 
descended into Tyle, Creek, yunction with Pacific Crest National (Applegate ) 
a oe | Scenic Tra! 
17! | Tyler Creek Confluence wath Jackson OR | Medtord At this site, the Applegate trai! blazers departed from the Hudson Not listed Private Calitorma None known 
| Emigrant Creek Bay trapper trail to California to seek a pass over the Cascade (Applegate ) 
ae ee a | Mountains — 7 — 
172 | Jacksonville Complex Jackson OR Mediord This was the first town established in the area when gold was | National Public / private | Califorma None hoown 
discovered in 1351-52. Settlement provided aid to emigrants on the | Historic (Applegate ) 
se Applegate Trail and volunteer military personne! Landmark 
173 | Valley of the Rogue State Park Jackson OR Grants Pass Oregon State Park located along the trail corndor, following the Not listed Publicih OPRD) California Regular kiosk and sign 
ee Rogue River (Applegate) | maintenance 
174 | Grave Creek Josephine OR Canyonville This 1s the site of Martha Leland Crowley's grave (1846) and an Listed Public California Regular sign maintenance 
historic covered bridge (Joscpiune (Apricgate ) 
a j County ) a 
17S) | Wolf Creek Tavern Stte Heritage Josephine OR Canvonville An Oregon State Park located along the Applegate Trail route: Listed Public (OPRD Caliornia Regular sign maintenance 
| Site tavern opened in the 1880s to serve the Oregon-to-California and ODOT) | (Applegate) 
a Stagecoach route 4 a 
176 | Canyons ille Proneer Park Douglas OR Canyonville The descent down Canyon Creek was one of the most arduous Not listed Public (City of Califorma | Regular kiosk and sign 
| portions of the entire Applegate Trail. In 1851, land claims were Canyonville) (Applegate) | marntenance 
made at Canyonville and businesses started to serve travelers on the 
= | 7 _ | Appicgate Trai! a 
177 | Pleasant Valley / Yoncalla Douglas OR ‘| Cottage Grove Here, the Applegate Trail split into two branches. The eastern fc: « Charles Public / private | Calitor Regular sign maintenance 
| Complex | of the trail, opened in 1846-47, crossed over the Calapooya Appiegatc (Applegat | 
| | | Mountains to the Coast Fork of the Willamette River, where it House 1s 
| iollowed the Willamette Valley north. The western branch closely listed 
followed the Hudson Bay trappers trail to Califorma. It became part 
of the Applegate Trail after the Applegate families relocated the 
homesteads to Yoncalla and deveioped the route as a shorter way to | 
| the west side of the Willamette Valley. In Yoncalla, an Applegate | | 
monument ts located at the corner of Front and Applegate Avenue. | 
| and nearby 1s the historic Charles Applegate house. North of 
Yoncalla, a historic marker commemorates the location of the Jesse 
a —_ _ — Applegate homestead — ee ee Sere | a i - — 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
_ STATUS SERVICES 
178 | Long Tom River Crossing Benton OR Eugene This Oregon State Park is located along the eastern branch of the Not listed Public(OPRD) | California Regular sign maintenance. 
Applegaie Trail, near the crossing of the Long Tom River. The (Applegate) 
eastern and western branches of the trail rejoin here. 
179 | Mary's River Crossing Benton OR Corvallis In 1846, the Mary's River represented the last time that the Not listed Public (City of || California Regular kiosk and sign 
emigrants would need to disassemble their wagons and ferry them Corvallis) (Applegate) maintenance. 
across a river On canoe. 
180 | La Creole (Rickreall) Creek Polk OR Corvallis The official beginning and end of the Applegate Trail, La Creole Not listed Public / private | California Locai directional signing: 
Complex Creek (now Rickreall Creek) was the gatherins site where the (Applegate) regular kiosk and sign 
company of trail blazers met in 1846 before d: parting on their trek maintenance. 
to seek out a southern route from the Oregon Trail into the 
Willamette Valley. 
181 | Pilot Peak Elko NV Wells This peak, over 11,000 feet in elevation, served as a landmark for Not listed Public California None known 
travelers. From the top of the peak, it is possible to get an overview (Hastings 
of the Hast:ngs Cutoff from the Utah border to Silver Zone Pass. It Cutoff) 
also offers a good view of the salt flats. This was the route taken by 
Fremont (1845), Bidwell-Bart'eson (1841), !\ryant-Russell (1846), 
and others. 
182 | Bidwell Pass Elko NV Wendover The trail is near the Wendover to Lucin Road, about one mile east of | Not listed Public (BLM) California None known 
Bidwell Pass. The pass has not officially been named, but should (Hastings 
be. An interpretive panel is being built for this site. This ts the area Cutoff) 
where Edwin Bryant followed the Bidwell wagon tracks for 2 or 3 
miles five years after the Bidwell party had passed. 
183 | Silver Zone Pass Elko NV Wendover The spring in Silver Zone Pass was mentioned and used by the early | Not listed Private California None known 
emigrants. It was the only water between Halls Spring and Big (Hastings 
Springs. Cutoff) 
184 | Big Springs Elko NV Wendover Big Springs is at the base of the Pequop Mountains. In 1841, the Not listed Private California None known 
Bidwell-Bartleson party abandoned their remaining 7 wagons here (Hastings 
and packed their necessities on horses, mules, and oxen. Edward M. Cutoff) 
Kern, Talbot's topographer, recorded seeing the Bidwell Trail, as 
did Edwin Bryant. It is probable that the Hastings Wagon Trains 
followed the Bidwell Trail from Donner Springs to Big Springs, as 
did the 49ers through 1850. 
185 | Flowery Lake Springs Elko NV Wendover These springs are about two miles east of Flowery Lake (also known | Not listed Public California None known 
as Railroad Pass or Jasper Pass). These springs were used by the (Hastings 
Fremont, Clyman, and Bryant parties. Cutoff) 
186 | Mound Springs Elko NV Wendover These springs were a curr sity to all the emigrants because they Not listed Private California None known 
flowed out of low mounds o1 earth. Edward M. Kern called them (Hastings 
Whitten's Springs. This is the locau.on where Fremont split his pack Cutoff) 
party, sending Talbot with the majori'y of the party west, while he 
and the remainder of the part went south and west. 
187 | Warm Springs Elko NV Elko These springs are at the foot of the Humboldt Mountains. They are | Not listed Private California None known 
mentioned by the emigrants because of the large vclume of water (Hasungs 
flowing out of thera. Some called them Mill Springs because of Cutoff) 

















their volume. From these springs, the pack parties climbed over the 
Humboldt Mountains and through Secret Pass to, or from, the 
California Trail. The Hastings Trail headed southwest. 
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Located at the beginning of the steep ascent up the sand hill at Iron 
Point, where on October 5, 1846, the fight between John Snyder and 
James Reed took place. This fight led to Snyder's death and Reed's 
banishment from the Donner Porty, which had such an important 
impact on the fate of the party. 














NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
188 | Sulphur Kot Springs Elko NV E!ko These springs are at the foot of the Ruby Mountains and were a Not listed Private California None known 
wonder and a curiosity to the early emigrants. (Hastin; s 
a Cutoff) 
189 | Cave Creek Elko NV Ruby Lake This creek flows out of a cave at the foot of the Ruby Mountains. It | Not listed Public California None known 
is curious that Jefferson and Reed, traveling in 1846, noted the (Hastings 
existence of Cave Spring, while no mention of it is made in any of Cutoff) 
the journals of 1850. This spring, the night encampment, is located 
19.5 miles south of the old Ruby Valley post office and lies at the 
= base of Pearl Peak, which is 11,000 feet high. 
190) | Overlook South Fork of the Elko NV Elko This site was often mentioned in journals, some giving extensive Not listed Public’ private | California None known 
Humboldt River Gorge descriptions of travel through the gorge. The Bidwell party was the (Hastings 
first group of emigrants io travel down this gorge to the Humboldt Cutoff) 
River. The view from the overlook site down into the canyon is 
very impressive. One can see what the emigrants went through, 
winding back and forth across the river. A hiking tour through the 
| gorge would be well worth the effort. __ 
19} | Record Blutt Elko NV Jackpot Emigrants marked their names on this cliff, which is near Goose Not listed Private California Natural erosion and boring 
Creek. insect damage are 
destroying the inscriptions. 
192 | Rock Springs Elko NV Jackpot Emigrant camping area. Not listed Public (BLM) California Possible interpretive site. 
19% | Thousand Springs Valley Elko NV Jackpot There are numerous diary accounts about this location. This site is Not listed Public (BLM)/ | California None known; BLM has 
one of the keys along the route from Ft. Hall to the headwaters of private established an interpretive 
the Humboldt. It includes both hot and cold springs at the Wine kiosk at Wine Cup Ranch. 
Cup Ranch. 
194 | Bishop Creek Cutoff / Main Trail Eiko NV Wells Excellent trail ruts can be seen, well-marked and clearly showing the | Not listed Public / private | California Good potential for 
Split original route pioneered by Walker (1843) through Bishop Creek interpretive site. 
Canyon, and by Greenwood (1845) to Humboldt Wells. This is a 
good overview location, with trail vistas extending over 10 miles to 
the wells at Wells, Nevada. 
19S | Humboldt Wells Elko NV Wells Water source and camping area; headwaters of the Humboldt River. | Not listed Public / private | California Possible interpretive site 
196) | Carlin Canyon Elko NV Battle Mountain | The 3-mile loop along the Humboldt River was the route of the main | Not listed Public (BLM) California Good interpretive potential. 
California Trail (including Bidwell-Bartleson in 1841); the Central 
Pacific RR (remnants still visible); and State Route | (later known 
as the Victory Highway, then Highway 40). The only emigrants 
who did not use this route were those who used the Greenhorn 
Cutoff to the north to avoid high water in the canyon. 

197 | Gravelly Ford Eureka NV Battle Mountain | Humboldt River crossing and signed / fenced graves. Not listed Public / private | California Erosion and dust 
occasionally make the ford 
unsafe for vehicles 

198 | Site of Reed-Snyder Fight Humboldt NV Winnemucca One of the most historic sites along the Humboldt River route. Not listed Public (BLM) California A Trails West marker ts 


located at the base of the 
ascent to Iron Point. 
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Humboldt Sink 


Pershing / 
Churchill 


Lovelock & 
Carson Sink 


The Forty-mile Desert trails begin at the Humboldt Sink, where the 
Humboldt River disappears. This was a natural dam that contained 
the waters of Humboldt Lake before Rye Patch Dam was built. 
During periods of high water, excess water flowed through a gap in 
the dike into the Humboldt Slough. Emigrants crossed over the dike 
at several points. 


Not listed 


Public (BOR) / 
private 


California 


None known 





200 


Truckee and Carson Routes Split 


Churchill 


Carson Sink 


At this spot, emigrants had to decide whether to head west for Roller 
Pass or southwest for Carson Pass. Donner Pass was used only 
through 1846; for the next two years Roller Pass was used 
exclusively; then in 1848 Carson Pass opened. 


Not listed 


Public (BOR) / 
private 


California 


None known 





201 


Humboldt Bar 


Churchill 


Carson Sink 


A unique geological formation resulting from prehistoric Lake 
Lahonton, over which the Carson route and Truckee route travel as 
they enter the Forty-Mile Desert. The fork of these two trails is at 
the base of the Humboldt Bar. This is a unique site that must be 
protected and preserved. 


Not listed 


Public (BLM, 
BOR) / private 


California 
(Carson & 
Truckee) 


There are Trails West 
markers on both of these 
trails on top of the Bar. 





202 


Cold Springs / East Gate Station 


Churchill 


NV 


Smith Creek 
Valley 


Much of the station's stone ruins still exist today. Thick walls, 
complete with windows, gun holes, and a fireplace identify the 
station and the remains of a corral nearby. The structure has no 
roof. The station has been structurally stabilized for preservation 
and safety reasons. 


Listed 


Public (BLM) 


Pony Express 


None known 





203 


Sand Springs Station 


Churchill 


NV 


Fallon 


The station was constructed by Bolivar Roberts, J. G. Kelly, and 
their crew in March 1860 for the C.0.C. & P.P. Express Company. 
James McNaughton managed stations operations for a time. 
Travelers found a reliable source of water at Sand Springs, but its 
poor quality often poisoned animals and probably made people ill. 
In addition to the Pony Express, the site served as a telegraph, 
freight, milling, and ranching center. Structural ruins from many of 
these activities still exist around the springs. After listing on the 
National Register, the station remains were stabilized. 


Listed 


Public 


Pony Express 


None known 





204 


Fort Churchill 


Lyon 


NV 


Carson City 


Fort Churchill Station was built during the summer of 1860 by 
Captain Joseph Stewart and his men. This adobe fort housed the 
Pony Express station in its headquarters building. Construction on 
the fort began on July 20, 1860, along the edge of the Carson River. 
When Richard Burton arrived at Fort Churchill on October 19, 
1860, he gave it a positive review in his journal and named Captain 
F. F. Flint as the commander. 


National 
Historic 
Landmark 


Public 


Pony Eapress 


None known 





205 


Little Lost Canyon 


Mono 


CA 


Bridgeport 


The trail leaves the desert terrain in Little Antelope Valley and 
climbs abruptly up Little Lost Canyon to the ridge overlooking Lost 
Cannon Creek. 


Not listed 


Public 


California 
(Walker 
River- 
Sonora) 


None known 





206 


Upper Levitt Meadow 





Mono 





CA 





Bridgeport 





Unable to follow the West Walker River through its narrow gorge 
out of Levitt Meadow, the emigrants created a trail up a narrow cleft 
in the granite. The route is clogged with boulders, making it appezr 
impossible that wagons could have actually passed through such a 
rugged canyon, but physical evidence there confirms that they did. 
Once they had struggled to the top of the ridge, they were forced to 
lower their wagons down the other side with ropes anchored aro'nd 
juniper trees. 





Not listed 





Public (Hoover 
Wilderness 
Area) 





California 
(Walker 
River- 
Sonora) 





None known 
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207 | Browder Flat Mono CA Bridgeport At this point, the emigrants faced the most difficult and precarious Not listed Public California None known 
climb of the entire routc, a half-mile long haul up to Fremont Lake. (Emigrant (Waiker 
Here, many wagons were abandoned and equipment jettisoned as Wilderness River- 
emigrants consolidated and lightened their loads to prepare for the Area) Sonora) 
arduous ascent. Later travelers, such as James “Grizzly” Adams, 
noted the number of wagons abandoned at the site. It may also have 
been the location of a trading post, set up on the eastern side of the 
summit in 1852 to provide aid to travelers. 
208 | Approach to Fremont Lake Mono CA Bridgeport This short section of trail is one of the steepest and most challenging | Not listed Public (Hoover | California None known 
portions of any emigrant route, traversing over granite and winding Wilderness (Walker 
circuitously among boulders. In one place, the emigrants paved a Area) River- 
sicep ramp with granite slabs to allow their wagons passage up the Sonora) 
side of a rock wall. Diary accounts describe the wreckage of 
numerous wagons along this sectiui. At the northern end of 
Fremont Lake the first party to use the trail (1852) dug a ditch to 
lower the level of the lake so that their wagons could ford the 
shallows along one bank. 
209° | Upper Little Emigrant Valley Mono CA Bridgeport The actual summit of the Walker River-Sonora Trail is mislabeled Not listed Public (Hoover | California None known 
on all maps. The original Sonora Pass of 1853 was one mile north | Wilderness (Walker 
of the Emigrant Pass shown on government maps. The emigrants Area) River- 
climbed along the side of a deep, winding chasm as they worked Sonora) 
their way toward the summit. They described crossing over snow 
fields as they neared the crest of the Sierra Nevada, the highest 
| emigrant wagon pass in the United States at 9,780 feet. 
210 | Hubbs Grave Site Tuolumne CA Bridgeport The Hubbs grave site, near Saucer Meadow, is marked by acarving | Not listed Public California None known 
| deep set into a tree, indicating the name Hubbs and the year 1853. (Walker 
The stones that once covered the grave have since been used as a River- 
| campfire. Nothing ts known of Hubbs or of the circumstances of his Sonora) 
| death. 
211 | Relief Camp Tuolumne CA Bridgeport Reliei Camp was the meeting site between a relief party and the Not listed Public California None known 
| emigrants of the first wagon company to use this route (1852). The (Walker 
| following year, it was the site of a trading post sei up by Sonora River- 
citizens to provide relief to emigrants along the trail. Emigrant Sonora) 
parties stopped here to rest their stock and allow sick members to 
recuperate. On one occasion, a dance was held upon bare earth to 
celebrate their successful arrival in California. 
212) | Commemorative Tire Tron Tuolumne CA Bridgeport A wagon wheel tire iron has been affixed to a rock along the trail Not listed Public California None known 
between Relief Meadow and Upper Relief Meadow. A plaque there (Walker 
commemorates the emigrants of 1852-1854. River- 
Sonera) 
213° | Burst Rock (Birth Rock) Tuolumne CA Bridgeport Birth Rock stands prominently overlooking the canyon of the South | Not listed Public Calitornia None known 
Fork of the Stanislaus River, near today's Pinecrest. In 1853, the (Walker 
Fischer family was caught in a snow storm while descending the River- 
Walker River -- Sonora Trail. Under the overhang of the rock, Sonora) 

















Martin Fischer built a bark shelter for his family and then went to 
help other emigrants bring their wagons down the mountains. When 
his wife Katherina went into labor, four-year-old Martin George 
struggled through the snow to get help from an Indian guide. Little 
Marika Fischer was born there in the lee of Birth Rock. 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
214 | Mormon Station Douglas NV Carson City This ts a replica of a trading post on the Carson River Trail. Noncontribu | Public (Nevada | California None known 
ting element | State Parks) (Carson), 
within the Pony Express 
National 
Historic 
District 

215 | Woodford's Station Alpire CA Smith Valley This was a Pony Express stop. The adjacent Old Emigrant Road, to | Not listed Private / public | California Site needs interpretation 
the east, 1s on top of the Carson branch of the California Trail and (Carson), and listing on California 
the Pony Express route. A nice swale on the edge of the highway Pony Express | Department of 
can be found at the junction of Old Emigrant Road and Highway 8&8. Transportation (Ca! Trans) 

records to protect swale 
from future destruction 

216 | Snowshoe Thompson Cave and Alpine CA Smith Valley This cave served us Snowshoe Thompson's shelter; there is a Not listed Public California Electric power line follows 

Ruts pristine trail segment near the 3rd Crossing. (Carson) the Trail. 

217 | Hope Valley Alpine CA Smith Valley Here, at junction of Highways 88 and 89, the Pony Express cut north | Not listed Public (Forest California Vandalism: Pony Express 
across the mountains and on to Placerville. Further up the valley, Service ) / (Carson & marker near junction of 
the Big Trees Road left the main Carson route to cross the private Big Trees), Highways 88 and 89 was 
mountains into the Angels Camp and Murphys gold mines. Hope Pony Express | found and replaced in June 
Valley was an important camping place for emigrants after reaching 1997 by the California 
the top of the Canyon (an excellent description appears in the 1859 division of the NPEA, 
diary of Charles True). needs California Trail 

interpretation. 

218 | Border Ruffian Pass Alpine CA Smith Valley This is one of California's least known Sierra Crest passes (on the Not listed Public (USFS. Caiifornia None known 
Faith and Charity Valleys high potential segment of the Big Trees Toiyabe NF) (Big Trees) 

Road). The name has been a continuing source of conjecture by 
historians. The route was opened by westbound emigrant parties in 
1849, surveyed and improved by the Murphys exploring party in 
1855, and carried significant numbers of later emigrants, recorded as 
“over the Carson route.” The route was heavily used by freighters 
as an alternate to the Placerville Road throughout the rush for 
Washoe Silver, until the railroad was completed and the “Ebbetts 
Pass” road was opened to Silver Mountain and Markleeville. 

219 | Pacific Grade Alpine CA Smith Valley The only slope of even moderate difficulty for emigrant (and later Not listed Public (UDFS, | California None known 
freight) wagons on the Big Trees Road was the climb west of Hermit Stanislaus NF) | (Big Trees) 
Valley to the Pacific Summit and Mosquito Lake. Some writers 
gave it only brief mention as having “slowed travel.” Others 
referred to it as an “easy grade.” The crest lies at 8,050 feet, just 50 
feet above the 8,000-foot Border Ruffian Pass. To the west, one 
writer described his experience as “downhill all the way”. 
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220 





| 


(Gnzzly) Bear Valley 


Alpine 


CA 


San Anreas 


Described by early travelers who saw and hunted bears, the name is 
shortened from the Grizzly Bear Valley. When travel opened over 
Ebbetts Pass to Silver Mountain City, the valley became the site of a 
Toll Station operated by Harvey Blood, who was given the franchise 
to open and maintain the road. His Big Trees and Carson Valley 
Turnpike operated almost continuously from 1863 to 1910. 
Immediately to the west, Big Meadow, a six to seven mile-long 
valley, was an often-mentioned emigrant resting point where stock 
could graze. The 1855 Murphy's Exploring Party described 
numbers of men at work “cutting grass and hauling hay to be hauled 
to the Big Trees,” and mines and mills below 


Not listed 


Private 


California 
(Big Trees) 


None known 
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Devil's Ladder 


Alpine 


Smith Valley 


This was the covered wagon route up the first summit of the Sierra 
Nevada on the Carson branch. It was vividly described in most 
emigrant diaries. Emigrants had to wait their turn, haul the wagon 
contents and cover up first, then double or triple team their empty 
wagon to get 1 over “slippery rock” (a major obstacle) to reach this 
first summit of the Sierras (East Pass). The Carson branch of the 
California Trail crosses the Pacific Crest Trail behind the Forest 
Service log cabin at the highway summit. On the upper part of the 
trail, the 1849 grave of an unknown mensbder of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, proneer names on rocks with the date Aug 
24. 1849, and an IOU metal plaque (names have been re-touched 
over the years yet many have disappeared) can be found. There is 
also a Trails West marker nearby 


Not listed 


Public (Toryabe 
& El Dorado 
National 
Forests) 


California 
(Carson) 





Trail needs additional 
+ marking plus trailhead 


interpretation 





East Shore Caples Lake 


Alpine 


CA 


Placerville 


There are beautiful swales between Carson Pass and the east shore 
of Caples Lake. The trail leads through meadows and forests, but 
Highway &8 crosses it in four places before going down a steep 
slope to the lakeshore. In pioneer days, the Caples Lake area was a 
large meadow crossed by streams flowing into two small lakes 
Many emigrant diaries describe resting here before starting the 
second and final ascent of the Sierra Nevada. From this location, 
one can see where the trail begins its climb up the mountain and 
across the perpetual snow bank to Covered Wagon Summit 


Not listed 


Public (El 
Dorado 
National Forest) 


California 
(Carson) 


Highway widening, or off 
highway parking. were 
planned a few years ago but 
stopped because these 
would have destroyed swale 
and vista of Covered 
Wagon summit, site needs 
interpretation 
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West Shore Caples Lake 


Alpine 





—— 








CA 





Placerville 





Wagon trains came up from what was then the meadows, now 
covered by Caples Lake, and began their final ascent of the Sierra 
Nevada from here. Emigrant Summit National Recreation Tras! 
goes west from this point, following the Carson branch of the 
California Trail up to Covered Wagon Summit, West Pass and 
Melissa Coray Peak. The trail continues to follow the Carson route 
on Squaw Ridge, goes west to the old Plasse Trading Post, and on to 
Tragedy Spring (past the Maiden’s grave), Leek Springs Road 
(Mormon Emigrant Trail), and Placerville 





Not listed 


Public cE) 
Ly yrado 
National Forest) 











= 


Califcrnia 
(Carson) 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE QUAD DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
224 | Emigrant Valley Alpine CA Placerville This vailey was the half-way resting point, where livestock could be | Not listed Public (E! California Multiple use area with 
refreshed before the final climb up to Covered Wagon Summit and Dorado (Carson) summer hikers, horse back 
“California.” Some pioneer diaries refer to this area and speak of National Forest) riders; skiers in winter, 
stopping for lunch here while waiting to ascend to the summit. In needs interpretation of 
1853, there was literally a “traffic jam” along this section of trail California Trail; possible 
with wagons waiting in line. In his 1849 diary, Jasper Hixson future development of 
comments on looking up and seeing large crows silhouetted against another ski run across face 
the snow banks near the summit. He later realized that these were of mountain; OCTA 
wagons. volunteers working with ski 
resort to call attention to 
preservation of trail and to 
inform skiers of this 
historic area 
225 | Covered Wagon Summit / West Alpine CA Placerville This is the summit of the Sierra Nevada ou the Carson branch of the | Not listed Public (El California The trai! west of Covered 
Pass California Trail. At 9,600 feet elevation, this was the highest point Dorado (Carson) Wagon summit ts located 
for the emigrant wagons. When the pioneers reached this point, National Forest) primarily under a dirt road, 
most felt they had reached California. They could look across the opened after World War II 
west slope of the Sierra Nevada and on a clear day see Mount for use by campers et al 
Diablo in the San Francisco Bay area. The viewscape to the west Mountain bikers, off-road 
remains essentially as it was in pioneer times. Trail marker placed vehicles and 4-wheel drive 
and by maintained by Trails West. vehicles also use it; some 
users access the relatively 
pristine east slope of the 
California trail, needs 
interpretive sign at the top. 
226 | Plasse Trading Post Amador CA Placerville There are trading post remains on Squaw Ridge. There are two Not listed Public (El California None known 
marked, but unidentified, emigrant graves on this site. The trail Dorado (Carson) 
leads from West Pass, along Squaw Ridge. to the Trading Post on National Forest) 
the edge of Mokelumme Wilderness 
227 | Melissa Coray Peak Amador CA Placerville In 1848, Brigham Young recalled members of the Mormon Not listed Public (El California There 15 a remote weather 
Battalion from California to Salt Lake City. In orossing the Sierra Dorado (Carson) station located on top of the 
Nevada from west to cast, they opened the Carson branch of the National Forest) peak, at one time there was 
California trail. The new route was described to pioneers they talk about moving it 
encountered along the trail during their journey to Salt Lake City elsewhere, but nothing has 
Melissa Coray accompanied her husband, a member of the Mormon been done, motor bike 
Battalion, on their trip west to California in 1846. She was the only tracks have been seen on 
woman in the company that made the trip east in 1848, while this peak 
opening the Carson branch of the California trail. In 1993, this peak 
was named in her honor and also for all pioneer women on the 
California Trail 
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because when the emigrants reached this vicinity, they were 
abandoning as many of their possessions as possible. 
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228 | Tragedy Springs El Dorado CA Placerville Graves of Tragedy Spring murders. The site was named by a Not listed Public / private | California Nothing is being done to 
Mormon, Henry Bigler, when the grave of three scouts was (Carson) preserve or save the stump; 
discovered here in 1848. Mormons, who had been at Sutters Mill due to vandalism, the 
when gold was discovered, opened the Carson Trail while blazing a spring outlet in the parking 
new route from California to Salt Lake City. They sent three scouts area has been capped off; a 
ahead to find a pass, but the men never returned. Upon reaching this number of years ago, a 
hillside, a grave was discovered that contained their bodies. The short section of trail leading 
names of the three men (Daniel Browett, Ezrah H. Allen, and from Tragedy Springs 
Henderson Cox) were cut into a red fir tree. This section ts on Meadow to the spring itself 
display at the Marshall Gold Discovery Museum in Coloma. Along was destroyed when a water 
the trail west of the spring (which is covered by a wooden line was installed for 
enclosure) is the stump of a dead tree with a blaze and the nearby summer cabins; a 
inscription "P. R. Wright, Aug. XIX, Second Company.” Sgt. few rocks are left showing 
Phineas R. Wright was a member of another Mormon company that marks from wagon tires. 
followed the first group, during the summer of 1848, and the date 
_ matches current research. 
229 | Leek Spring Valley E! Dorado CA Placerville Important emigrant camp area on Carson Trail. Not listed Private California None known 
(Carson) 
230 | Brockliss Bridge Crossing El Dorado CA Placerville The Brockliss Bridge was built in the tate 1850s and used by Eligible Public (El California Construction of new bridge. 
emigrants, freighters, stagecoaches, and the Pony Express. Dorado (Johnson wildfire, and logging; it has 
National Forest) | Cutoff), Pony significant potential as an 
Express interpretive site and to 
provide for a more 
continuous Pony Express 
/ Trail. 
231 | Union House E] Dorado CA Placerville Site of a waystation and the junction of the Johnson Cutoff / Pony Not listed Private California None known 
Express route and the Mormon-Carson Trail. (Carson & 
Johnson 
Cutoff), 
Pony Express 
232 | Sutter's Fort Sacramento CA Sacramento Sutter's Fort has been reconstructed at its original location. It California Public California Interpretation from John 
commemorates John Sutter's creation of the "kingdom of New State (California Sutter's point of view only; 
Helvetica” and the 1849 discovery of gold in California at the Historical Dept. of Parks it does not address the 
confluence of the American and Sacramento rivers. The fort is of Landmark. & Recreation) enslavement of native 
adobe-stucco construction and takes up the better portion of a large California tribes who 
city block. operated the fort. 
233 | Western Terminus Sacramento CA Sacramento The Pony Express route follows J Street, passing through the city of | Listed (Old | Public Pony Express | None known 
Sacramento, heading directly to the B. F. Hastings Building, which | Sacramento | (California 
served as the original western terminus of the Pony Express. This Historic Dept. of Parks ; 
area includes two Pony Express historic sites--the B.F. Hastings Area) & Recreation) 
Building and Old Sacramento Historic Area. Other points of 
interest are found along the urban corridor, which is well marked. 
234 | Fernley Ruts Washoe/Lyon | NV Reno An extensive sand flat north of Fernley contains a two-mile long Not listed Public / private | California Currently private 
segment of ruts. Many artifacts have been located in this area, (Truckee) developers are negotiating 


with BLM to acquire these 
sand swales for an 
industrial park. 
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235 | Dog Valley Overlook and Slide Sierra CA Portola There are many diary descriptions of Dog Valley. The descent into | Not listed Public (USFS, California None known 
Dog Valley was referred to as “they have slid down the mountain Totyabe NF) (Truckee) 
like otters.” 

236 | Donner Memorial State Park Nevada CA Truckee This is the camp site where the Donner Party wintered during 1846- | Not listed Public California None known 
47. The Murphy cabin site is protected by the State Park. Other (Truckee) 
cabin sites can be approximately located by diary Gescriptions but 
appear to be under State Highway or private developments. The 
viewshed is not pristine, but this is an important site in trail history. 

237 | Donner Pass Nevada CA Truckee This original route of wagons into California was used between Not listed Public California None known 
1844 and 1846. It has a great viewshed, with some impact from (Truckee) 
developments. The Donner Party and their rescuers used this pass; 
it was also used by foot and horseback traffic, even after the Roller 
Pass route opened. 

238 | Roller Pass Placer CA Truckee The switchback to the top of Roller Pass was constructed in 1847 by | Not listed Public (US California None known 
the Charles Hopper Party. Pristine sections remain, including about Forest Service) | (Truckee) 

a 30 ft section of switchback cut into the hillside at the top of the 
pass. 

239 =| Bear Valley Nevada/ Placer | CA Truckee Emigrant, Gap descent into valley, and camping area on Truckee- Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Donner Trail. (Truckee) 

240 | Mule Spring Nevada CA Truckee Mule Spring was an emigrant camping area and the site of a staging | Not listed Public / private | California None known 
camp for the Donner Party rescue. (Truckee) 

241 | Johnson's Ranch Yuba CA Yuba City Johnson's Ranch was the first settlement reached on the Truckee. Not listed Private California The site 1s so threatened 
Donner Trail prior to the gold rush. This site played an important (Truckee) with unauthorized use that 
role in the rescue of the Donner Party. all visitors have been 

barred. 

242 | Beckwourth Pass Plumas CA Portola The discovery of this pass by Jim Beckwourth led to the opening of | Not listed Public (BLM)/ | California None known 
the Beckwourth Trail in 185]. Theve is a good hiking route along private (Beckwourth) 
eroded wagon ruts from a stone marker at the summit to a trail 
marker .25 miles west. _ 

243 | Willow Springs Pershing NV Eugene Water source for travelers. Listed Private California None known 

Mountains (Applegate / 
Lassen) 
244 | Antelope Springs Pershing NV Eugene These springs, hardly more than seeps, were quite inadequate for the | Listed Private California A major interpretive / 
Mountains needs of the emigrants. Here emigrants had their first realization of (Applegate / | protective campaign needs 
the ordeal they were to experience while crossing to Black Rock Lassen) to be instigated all along 
Spring. There are some old graves near one of the springs. There is the trail in this area. 
a grave marker of a woman who died in childbirth in 1860, and a 
slab was set into the ground marking the spot where two prospectors 
were killed by Indians. 
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1:100,000 REGISTER RESOURCES / VISITOR 
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245 | Rabbithole Spring Pershing NV Eugene This was the second inadequate source of water between the Listed Public California High recreational use of the 
Mountains Humboidt River and Black Rock Spring. Most emigrants stopped (Applegate / | playa of the Black Rock 
here before attenipting the dry crossing to Black Rock Spring. Lassen) Desert is a threat 
Animals suffered from a lack of both water and grass all along this Nonhistoric uses and 
stretch of trail. This area was littered with the skeletons of oxen that mineral development in the 
had died because of insufficient water. Surrounding area threaten 
the integrity of this site; an 
interpretive / protective 
campaign needs to be 
initiated 1 this area. 
246 | Black Rock & Black Rock Spnngs | Humboldt NV Eugene This large and impressive hot springs was a campsite. It was also Listed Public California Motorcycle use is probably 
Mountains the first adequate source of both water and grass in approximately (Applegate / | damaging the desert near 
50 miles of trail from the Humboldt River. Lassen) the site; a major 
interpretive / protective 
campaign needs to be 
initiated all along the trail 
in this area. 
247 | Double Hot Springs Humboldt NV High Rock These two azure springs marked the end of a moist and grassy Listed Private California A major interpretive / 
Canyon region, which extended from Black Rock, 5 miles away. Double (Applegate / | protective campaign needs 
Hot Springs were scalding and resulted in some tragedies for unwary Lassen) to be initiated all along the 
travelers. Ditches 0.25 mile long were dug to let the water run off trail in this area 
and cool down. The water is still very hot at the far end of those 
ditches. 
248 | Lassen and Clapper Murder Site Humboldt NV High Rock Peter Lassen was murdered near Paiute Peak, while on a prospecting | Listed Public (BLM) Califor aia Nonhistorical uses as well 
Canyon trip. Clapper was killed at the same time. Both bodies were (Applegate / | as mineral and other 
reported buried in Clapper Canyon. Later, Lassen's body was Lassen) development in the 
exhumed and buried in a more ¢!egant grave in Susanville. In the surrounding area threaten 
early 1990s, part of what is believed to be Clapper's remains were the integrity of this site; 
discovered and were reburied in Susanv'!'e, next to Lassen’'s grave. interpretive monument 
installed by OCTA and 
BLM. 
249° | Mud Meadows Humboldt NV High Rock Mud Meadows was a campsite that included several hundred acr*s Listed Public / private | Califoraia A major interpretive / 
Canyon of level, deeply grassed plain. Emigrants encountered Indian tribes (Applegate / | protective campaign needs 
here. Lassen) to be initiated all along the 
trail in this area. 
250 | Fly Canyon Wagon Slide Humboldt NV High Rock A rocky, 45-degree an, 'e slope of about 200 feet where emigrants Listed Public California Emigrant writings in Fly 
Canyon either lowered their wagons with ropes, locked the wheels with (Applegate / | Canyon are subject to 
chains or poses, or added an extra team of oxen to slow the Lassen) defscement. A major 
momentum. Although most efforts were successful, occasionally, interpretive / protective 
control was lost and wagons crashed to the bottom of the canyon. campaign needs to be 
installed all along the trail 
in this area. 
251 | High Rock Canyon Washoe NV High Rock This ts a marvelous canyon that provides an exceptional experience | Listed Public (BLM) California None known; there is a 
Can von of the trail. The following are important sites associated with the (Applegate / | T-ails West marker at the 
canyon: Indian Cave, Register Rock, and Stevens Camps and Lassen) entrance to Upper High 
Springs. At the upper end of the canyon, an excellent hiking Rock Canyon 

















experience is available through a unique, mile-long, narrow, high- 
walled canyon, 
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252 | Bruff's Singular Rock Washoe NV Vya This large, well-known volcanic rock formation was sketched by Not listed Public (BLM) California None known 
J.G. Bruff. Trail ruts pass in front of the rock, which is close to (Applegate / 

Massacre Ranch. Emigrants stopped for water at this site. Lassen) 

253 | Hoi Springs Modoc CA Cedarville This emigrant watering place was encountered upon entering Public (BLM) California 
Surprise Valley, between Upper and Middle Alkali Lakes. A Trails (Applegate / 

West marker is located here. The location is often described in Lassen) 
emigrant diaries. 

254 | Fandango Pass Modoc CA Cedarville Sierra Nevada crossing by the southern route to Oregon. The cast Not listed Private / public | California None known 
base of Fandango Pass was an important staging area for the final (BLM, MNF) (Applegate / 
asceat of the pass. A Trails West marker and monument are located Lassen) 
there. 

255 | Conical Rock Formations Modoc CA Cedarville These very visible, numerous, and unique conical rock formations Not lisied Public (USFS, California None known; a Trails West 
are located on the XL Indian Reservation, where the Lassen Trail Modoc NF) (Lassen) marker is located at the 
entered the valley of the North Fork Pit River. These formations base of these rocks. 
werc often mentioned in emigrant diary accounts. 

256 | Feather Lake Lassen CA Burney This major camping area was often described in emigrant diaries. It | N~* listed Public (USFS, California None known 
is located at the south crossroads of the Lassen and Nobles Trails, Lassen NF) | (Lassen / 
about 5 miles south of the Bogard Ranger Station, off Hwy 44. Nobles) 

257 | Duck Lake I assen CA Susanville This major camping area was often described in emigrant dianes. It | Not listed Private (but California None known 
is located about 4 4% miles north of Westwood, just off County Road surrounded by (Lassen) 

All. USFS land | 

258 | Deer Creek Meadows Tehama CA Lake Almanor This emigrant camping area, often described in emigrant diaries, Not listed Private California Owners are receptive to the 

was the site of major government relief efforts in 1849. (Lassen) placement of interpretive 
Signs. 

259 | The Narrows Tehama CA Lake Almanor Emigrants looked down from this narrow dividing ridge into the Not listed Public (USFS, California A Trails West marker 1s 
deep canyons of Deer Creek and Miil Creek. Often mentioned in Lassen NF) (Lassen) located at the Narrow ; 
emigrant diaries, it is located one mile northeast of Bruff's Camp. 

260 | Steep Hollow Tehama CA Lake Almanor This was the last major obstacle for emigrants on the Lassen Trail Not listed Public (USFS, California Trails West markers locate 
before reaching Lassen Ranch in the Sacramento Valiey. Lassen NF) (Lassen) the descent and ascent to 
Archeological site sui veys have located numerous emigrant artifacts Steep Hollow. 
at the bottom of the hollow, where wagons had to be abandoned. It 

is located at the western end of the Ishi Wilderness Area. 

261 | Fiddlers Green Modoc CA Tule Lake Camping spot for the volunteers sent out to help wagon trains Not listed Public California None known 
through the Modoc Indian country; Jesse Carr's ranch headquarters, (Applegate) 
Jesse Applegate's home. This area is underwater for most of the 
year, but the location (on the edge of Clear Lake) can be viewed 
from the roadway. 

262 | Burnett Cutoff Modoc CA Tule Lake This 1848 branch from the Applegate Trail was made by gold rush Not listed Private Catifornia None known 
Oregonians under the leadership of Peter Burnett. The original (Applegate, 
survey of this route was made by Daniel Major's survey party in Burnett) 

1868. 

263 | Bloody Point Modoc CA Tule Lake Site where one wagon train circled and fought off several Indian Not listed Private California None known 
attacks, possibly un earlier wagon train was destroyed at the same (Applegate) 
site. Historic Indian camp and petroglyphs nearby are under 
jurisdiction of Lava Beds National Monument. 

264 | Yreka Trai! Turnoff Siskiyou CA Tule Lake This branch from the Applegate Trail was developed in 1852. Not listed Private California None known 
Yreka settlers also provided aid to emigrants and served as (Applegate. 
volunteer military personnel. Yreka) 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
l Big Springs Shawnee KS Frequent camping spot i. + emigrants. The “Big Springs” name is not the emigrant name (they | Not listed Private Oregon, Some ruts exist to the north, 
just called it “Springs”) ui comes from the name of the town that was organized in 1855. California looping toward 1-70, perhaps 
These springs marked the point where ihe Union Town Ferry Alternate Route split off the stemm...° from the trail days. 
main trail, headed toward the southwest, and looped back north toward the Smith and Union currently wagon ndes and 
Town Ferries. cookout dinners are offered 
by local entrepreneurs. 
2 Mastin Grave Site Marshall KS Grave of a person named Mastin with the date May 13, 1853. Not listed Private Oregon. Original stone has been 
California removed and ts in possession 
of property owner. Housing 
construction encroaching on 
site. 
3 Walnut River Butler KS Major campsite at the crossing of the Walnut River. Not listed. Private California Needs hiterpretation, Kansas 
(Cherokee) | Oil Museum. 
5 Running Turkey Creek | McPherson | KS Major campsite at the point where the Cherokee Trail merged with the Santa Fe Trail. Not listed. Private California This site needs additional 
(Cherokee) | interpretation 
5 Black Pool Ford KS Black Pool is a spring and landmark on the Santa Fe Trail. Many immigrant names were Not listed. Private California This site needs additional 
carved on the rocks, some of which are still legible. (Cherokee) | study of rock imscnptions and 
an interpretive sign on the 
nearby public road 
6 Lower Crossing of the | Lincoln NE The first ford of the South Platte River was located near Sutherland, Nebraska, about 20 miles | Not listed Information Oregon, None known 
South Platte River west of the yunction of the North and South Platte Rivers. Those taking this route then traveled not available at | Califorma 
the flats and bluffs bordering the south side of the North Platte to come into the wail from the this ime 
Lower California Crossing (Brule) at Ash Hollow 
7 Kelly Grave Garden NE West of Ash Hollow, an 1849 grave marked by OCTA. Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Califorma 
8 Hollman Grave Garden NE An 1852 grave marked by OCTA, two miles south of Oshkosh. Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
California 
9 Pierre Papin Grave Scousbluff | NE 1853 grave of American Fur Company partner, six miles south of Gering, Nebraska. Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
California 
10 Grand Saline Mayes OK The Grand Saline was a major rendezvous and staging area for emigrants on the Cherokee Not listed Private California This site 1s now under the 
Trail. This site 1s where the trail crossed the Neosho River. (Cherokee) | waters of Lake Hudson, 
interpretation 1s needed near 
public recreation areas 
1] New (Upper) Sedgwick CO This trail variant forded the South Platte a little to the west of Julesburg. followed northwest Not listed Information Oregon, None known 
California Crossing of along the north side of Lodgepole Creek, and then turned north across the divide between the not available at | California 
the South Platte River South and North Platte to come back into the main trail in the vicinity of Courthouse Rock. this ume 
12 Chico Creek/Chico Pueblo CO The Cherokee Trail crossed Chico Creek on its way west up the Arkansas River to Fountain Not listed Private California None identified 
Creek Cutoff Creek and Pueblo. Beginning in 1850, many travelers took the Chico Creek Cutoff, which left (Cherokee ) 
the Arkansas River at the mouth of Chico Creek. The cuteff traveled up Chico Creek and 
joined the main Cherokee Trail on Fountain Creek, 14 miles north of Pueblo. The cutoff 
bypassed Pueblo, was a drier route, and saved distance. 
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13 | Pueblo (Trading Post’ | Pueblo CO This trading post and civilian fort was built in 1842 by a group of independent traders. This Listed Public (Local | California | None known; The site is on 
at First and Union site is located at the confluence of Fountain Creek and the Arkansas River. In 1842, it was Government) | (Cherokee) | the grounds of the El Pueblo 
Streets) “the closest point in US. Territory to Taos.” Foundations and other artifacts have been Museum, run by the Colorado 
uncovered during an ongoing archaeological dig conducted by the University of Southern Historical Society. 
Colorado. 

14 Fagan’s Grave EI Pas» CO Charles Michael Fagan froze to death in a snowstorm on May 2, 1858. Fagan was a civilian Not listed. Private California | Encroaching development is a 
teamster for the Colonel William Loring/Captain Randolph Marcy military expedition. A (Cherokee) | threat. The present owners are 
large uninscribed headstone has replaced the original wooden cross. Swales of the Cherokee seeking permanent open 
Trail pass 75 feet west of the grave. The site, at the base of Point of Rocks and near the trail space for the land. 
crossing of West Kiowa Creek, was a well-used and well-documented campsite. 

15 Fort Lupton Weld CO A fur trading post established by Lancaster P. Lupton in 1836; also known as Fort Lancaster. Not listed. Private California | South Platte Valley Historical 
Mr. Lupton also engaged in farming and ranching at the fort site. The fort was abandoned by (Cherokee) | Society has plans to 
the mid- 1840s but was used as an Overland Stage station in the 1860s. reconstruct the fort on its 

orginal site. 

16 Fort Vasquez Weld CO A fur-trading post that was established by Louts Vasquez and Andrew W. Sublette in 1837 and | Listed Public California | Needs additional 
abandoned by the early 1840s. The fort was reconstructed on its original site in the 1930s as a (Cherokee) | interpretation; remaining 
Work Projects Administration project. Only the walls remain. adobe walls need repair. a 

small museum and picnic 
tables. 

17 Fort St. Vrain Weld CO Four miles west of Gilcrest, a fur trading post established by the Bent and St. Vrain Company | Not listed Private California Site needs interpretation, 
in the fall of 1837. John C. Fremont and early travelers noted the site. The post was (Cherokee) | requires an agreement with 
abandoned by the mid- 1840s. private landowner before it 

____} can be accessible. 

18 Steamboat Rock Larimer CO A natural rock formation 2 miles east of the Cherokee Trail. It was a major landmark for trail, | Not listed. Private California | Current owners are 
travelers crossing the Laramie Mountains. It was mentioned in trail journals and was sketched (Cherokee) | negotiating to have land 
by William Quesenbury, who traveled with an 1850 Cherokee Trail party. Nearby is the well- remain as open space. The 
marked site of the Overland Stage station, known alternately as Cherokee, Ten Mile, and possibility exists of 
Stonewall. | interpreting the trail. 

19 Ralston Creek /Clear | Adams CO Ralston Creek, a tributary of Clear Creek, was named for Lewi. Ralston, who found small Inspiration Private California Interpretation of the Cherokee 

Creek amounts of gold here in 1850. The Cherokee Trail crossed Clear Creek 0.3-mile below the Point Park ts (Cherokee) | Trail is needed; a new park ts 
confluence of the two creeks. Jim Baker, famous mountain man, had a toll bridge here in Listed being created near the 
1859. “Baker's Crossing” was near 56th and Tennyson. A marker in Inspiration Point Park Ralston Creek gold discovery 
tells of the Cherokee Trail and Ralston. site, bike paths are available 
along Clear Creek. 

20) Big Thompson River Larimer CO The Cherokee Trail crossed the Big Thompson River at present day Namaqua Park. Mountain | Not listed Public California Interpretation of Cherokee 

Crossing man Mariano Modena established a toll bridge here, which was also an Overland Stage stop (Cherokee) | Trail; park, picnic tables, 
from 1864 to 1869. Pylons of the early bridge are still visible in the Big Thompson River at recreation areas 
low water. 
2) Henry Hill Grave Goshen wy Two miles southwest of Henry Nebraska. Henry Hill died on June 8, 1852 of a cholera-like Not listed Private Califorma | Grave fenced and marked by 
iliness. The trip west was tragic for the extended Hill family. Three other members--Nancy OCTA 
Hill, Clementia Hill, and Wesley Hil! were to die on the journey. 
22 Charles Bishop Grave | Goshen wy An 1849 emigrant grave southeast of Torrington. Bishop traveled west with J.G. Bruff. Not listed Private California Possible gravel operations, 
grave fenced and marked by 
OCTA. 

23 William Clary Grave | Goshen Wy An 1850 grave, southeast of Torrington. A badly-croded headstone was found at the site in Not listed Private Casfornia Fenced and marked by 
OCTA. 














the early 1950s. It has subsequently disappeared. The stone remaining at the grave 1s believed 
to be the footstone. Clary traveled with a California-bound cattle drive 
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24 Ash Point Goshen WY Three miles west of Torrington. Early 1850s trading post of John Richard and others. The Not listed Private Oregon, Farming operations 
current buildings (ruins) were constructed from the remains of the original post. It was the California 
probable successor to Ft. Bernard. 

25 Grattan Battle Site Goshen WY Three miles west of Lingle. In an 1854 confrontation between soldiers from Ft. Laramie and Not listed Private Oregon, None known; two state 
the Sioux, 29 soldiers were slain. The area between the current marker and the river was the California markers exist, one at the 
location of the Bordeaux Trading Post and the site of the Indian camp in 1854. Some roadside and the other across 
historians date the start of the Indian Wars from this battle. the cornfield at the site of the 

soldier burial. 

26 Fort Bernard Goshen WY 1845-1846 Bissonette/Richard Trading Post. Later it was the site of succeeding trading Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
establishments that were noted by many emigrant diaries. The site is relatively undisturbed. California 

27 Fort Platte Goshen WY Lancaster Lupton established the post in 1839. Later, it belonged to Fort Laramie’s Not listed Private Oregon, Marker on road leading to Ft. 
competitors--Sybille, Adarns, & Co; then Pratte and Cabanne. It was operated by John California Laramie. 

Richard and was the predecessor to Fort Bernard. 

28 Mary Homsley Grave | Goshen WY An 1852 emigrant grave of a measles victim. The original headstone is encased in glass. Not listed Private Oregon Marked by OCTA in 1995. 

29 Mexican Hill Platte WY 6.5 miles west of Ft. Laramie. Gigantic swales on this steep descent from the benchland to the | Not listed Private Oregon, Erosion and unauthorized 
river bottom along the North Platte River. The origin of the name is obscure. California vehicle use. 

30 Lucinda Rollins Grave | Platte WY Located at the west end of Deep Rut Hill, it is an 1849 grave of a probably California-bound Not listed Public (WY Oregon, Vandalism; the original 
emigrant. Few details are known, but her point of origin is believed to have been Dayton, National California headstone was destroyed in 
Ohio. Guard) recent years. 

3] Childs Route Segment | Goshen, WY This 130-mile segment follows the north side of the Platte River from Fort Laramie to Caper. | Not listed Public / private | California National Guard Activities 

(1850) Platte, It was heavily used after 1850 by Oregon, California, and Utah bound emigrants. (Ciulds 
Converse, Route) 
Natrona 
32 Emigrant Hill and Platte WY Grave of a four-year old child who died on June 23, 1852. The original headstone is intact. Not listed Private California Threatened by housing 
Elva Ingram Grave There are adjacent trail ruts on Emigrant Hill and two other unidentified graves marked at the (Childs development; fenced and 
summit (also called California Hill). Route) marked by OCTA. 

33 Smith Ruts Platte WY Six miles east of Glendo Reservoir. Approximately fifty-feet of ruts cut into soft sandstone Not listed Private California Threatened by expansion of 

outcropping. (Childs Wyoming National Guard 
Route) camp. — 
34 Box Elder Springs Platte WY On Boxelder Creek, five miles east of Glerdo Reservoir. Famous spring on emigrant trail. It | Not listed Private California Threatened by expansion of 
is the site of numerous, but unidentified graves. (Childs Wyoming National Guard 
Route) Camp 
35 River Route Segment | Platte, WY This 60-mile segment along the River Route from Warm Springs Canyon to WY Hwy 91 was_ | Not listed Private California Pipelines 
Converse a heavily traveled route of the California Trail. The segment begins at Warm Springs, where (River 
the River Route heads northwest along Cold Spring Creek and the Black Hills Route Route) 
(POEX/MOPI/CALI) goes due west. At Horse Creek the River Route goes due north to 
Glendo and the Middle Route (OREG/CALI) heads northwest up Spring Creek. At Indian 
Creek the River Route turns southwest onto the Indian Creek Route. At La Bonte Ridge the 
River Route/Indian Creek Route (CALI), Middle Route (OREG/CALI), and Black Hills 
Routes (CALI/MOPI/POEX) all rejoin and head northwest up La Bonte Ridge to La Bonte 
Creek, Wigenhand, and Bed Tick. At WY Hwy 91 (Cold Spring Road) the route can no 
longer be easily followed. 

36 Cold Spring Pass Platte WY The climb out of Warm Springs Canyon headed west on the River Route. The ascent from the | Not listed Public / private | Oregon, Access limited by Wyoming 
canyon is east of the spring itself. A nearby grave is unidentified. There are deep sandstone California National Guard; threatened 
ruts on the south end (guard camp) and on the north end near US Highway 26. (River by National Guard activities. 

Route) 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
37 Twin Springs Platte Wy Four miles south of Glendo on the River Route. A famous spring on the trail with alternate Not listed Private Oregon, Spring development; needs to 
names Red Spring and Rock Sp..ng. It is sull flowing, but recently it was capped and piped California | be restored to pristine state; 
into a stock tank. It was the site of a trading post in the late trail era. (River landowner is agreeable, state 
Route) engineer needs to be 
convinced. 
38 Black Hills Road (Hill | Platte. WY Pre-1843. Probably the original trail in this area and undoubtedly blazed by fur company Not listed Public / private | California None known; There are trail 
Road) Segment Converse caravans. It was used by the 1847 Mormon Pioneer Company and became the preferred route (Black Hills | markers most of the way to 
during the California Gold Rush. It was also the route of the Pony Express. The 38 mile Road), Elkhorn Creek. 
segment climbs out of Warm Springs Canyon to the west, heads north/northwest to Mormon 
Cottonwood Creek, goes due west up Cottonwood Creek, crosses Horseshoe Creek and Pioneer, 
Elkhorn Creek, and arrives at the trail junction on La Bonte Ridge where the Black Hills Pony 
Route, Middle Route, and River Route/lindian Creek Route rejoin. Express 
39 Heber Spring Platte Wy A famous emigrant spring, nine miles southwest of Glendo on Horseshoe Creek. Not listed Private California, | None known 
(Black Hills 
Road), 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
40) LaBonte Ridge Trails | Platte WY 15 miles south of Douglas. This is the place where all the trail routes south of the North Platte | Not listed Private Oregon, Marked by 1912 Wyoming 
Junction (Black Hills, Middle & River/Indian Creek) merged back into one track. California, | Oregon Trail state marker. 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express _ 
4] Grindstone Butie Converse Wy Six miles south of Douglas & one mile north of Wagon Hound Creek. It is a strange, mound- | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
like butte, noted in many emigrant diaries. Alternate names are Knob Hill and Brigham’s California, 
Peak. It was called Pyramid on T. H. Jefferson's map of 1846. Mormon 
Pioncer, 
Pony 
Express 
42 McKinstry Ridge Converse WY Five miles north of Douglas. Bryon McKinstry and Andrew Childs were believed to be among | Not listed Private California None known, marked by 
the first parties to travel this route west of Ft. Laramie in 1850. This route remained north of (Childs OCTA 
the North Platte River until it came into the main Oregon-California Trail at the ferries at Route) 
present-day Glenrock and Casper. This cutoff is named for Childs, who first described it in his 
1852 guidebook. 
43 Kelly Grave Converse WY Eleven miles southeast of Glenrock. Traditionally known as the Mary Kelly Grave, but Not listed Private Oregon, None known; marked by 
actually the grave of seven year-old Mary J. Hurley and four men killed by Indians on July 12, California | OCTA 
1864. Mary Hurley was the niece and possibly the adopted daughter of Josiah and Fanny 
Kelly. 
44 Richard's First Bridge | Converse WY The first bridge across the North Platte was constructed by John Richard and associates in Not listed Private Oregon, ‘None known 
1851. (He built a second bridge near Casper in 1852-53, which is listed on the California high California 
potential sites lists.) The first bridge was built at the site of a popular 1849 ferrying point, 
about one mile west of Deer Creek and just north of present-day Glenrock. 
45 Martin Ringo Grave/J. | Converse WY Martin Ringo died on July 30, 1364 from an accidental gunshot wound, one of the most Not listed Private California Parker headstone is 





P. Parker Grave 











common causes of death on the overland trails. His wife, Mary Ringo and five children 
proceeded on to California. The 1860 Parker grave is immediately adjacent to Ringo’s, but 
nothing is known of Parker. 














deteriorating; marked by 
OCTA. 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
" STATUS SERVICES 
46 Ada Magill Grave Converse WY Seven miles west of Glenrock. Three-year-old Ada died on July 3, 1864, of dysentery. Her Not listed Public Oregon, None known; Marked by 
grave was moved to this spot in 1912 due to new highway construction. The trail is about SC California OCTA, Pony Express and 
feet south of the grave. Oregon Trail signs. 
47 Quintinna Snodderly Natrona WY Nine miles east of Casper. Quintinna Snodderly died on June 25, 1852, while on her way to Not listed Private Oregon Replica of the headstone 
Grave Oregon with her husband and eight children. Evidence obtained by an archeological needs to be placed at the 
examination suggests that she was run over by a wagon. grave; fenced and marked by 
oo OCTA. 
48 Mineral Spring Natrona WY Approximately 16 miles west of Casper. It is also known as Poison or Poison Spider Spring. Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
(Emigrant Gap Route) This famous spring--considered poisonous to stock by the emigrants--is mentioned in many California, 
emigrant dairies. Mormon 
: Pioneer 
49 Horse Crees Pony Natrona Wy This small stream was known to the emigrants both as “Sage Creek” and “Greasewood Creek.” | Not listed Public Oregon, An archeological survey is 
Express Station It becarne “Horse Creek” when a stage and Pony Express station was established there. California, | needed to identify station 
Several sources list Horse Creek as a Pony Express station, including the 1861 Overland Mail Pony remains. 
Company contract. The campground was noted for its sagebrush as well as its good water. Express 
50 Sweetwater Bridge Natrona WY Near Independence Rock, just to the east. This was the first and only bridge over the Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Sweetwater River. It was constructed in 1852 by A. Archambeaux, who ran trading posts both California 
here and at Devil's Gate. His partners included J. Papin. It lasted until 1856. 
5! Frederick Fulkerson Natrona WY One half mile south of Devils’ Gate. J. Goldsborough Bruff, one of the most famous 1849 Not listed Public (State) | Oregon None known; Property newly 
Grave diarists, mentioned passing this grave and leaves us a drawing of the headstone and acquired by LDS Church. 
inscription. This same headstone was later incised with the inscription "T. P. Baker/1864." They may provide 
(But this is incorrect). There are other graves and emigrant names recorded on rocks in this interpretive system. 
= immediate vicinity. 
$2 Soda Lake Natrona WY Alkali Lake noted by many diarists, half way between Dev I's Gate and Split Rock. Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
California, 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
53 Castle Rock Fremont wy South of the trail at Cottonwood Creek, east of Jeffery City. This sandstone formation ws a Not listed Private Oregon, Erosion is slowly erasing 
landmark noted by many diarists. About tvo dozen inscriptions are still legible. California, | inscriptions 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
54 McIntosh Ruts Fremont WY Ten miles east of Jeffry City there are six or seven sets of parallel ruts cut in sandstone for one | Not | sted Private Oregon, None known 
hundred feet or more. More sandstone ruts can be found a hundred yards west. California, 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
55 Bennett Tribbett Fremont WY At site of Three Crossings Station in the canyon. Grave of soldier of 6th Ohio Volunteer Not listed Public / private | Oregon, None known; private access 
Grave Cavalry, who died in 1862. This its one of the few military graves that can still be found along California, 
the trail. Pony 
_ Express 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP | TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
56 Fifth Crossing of the Fremont WY Five miles northwest of Jeffrey City. Fifth crossing of the Sweetwater on the main route. The | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Sweetwater first crossing was normally in the vicinity of Independence Rock; the second through fourth California, 
crossings were at Three Crossings; and the fifth crossing was about eight miles west of Three Mormon 
Crossings Canyon. The trail leaves the river here until 1t reaches the sixth Crossing, about 16 Pioneer, 
miles west. This crossing was bypassed (along with Three Crossings) by those who used the Pony 
Deep Sand Route. Express 
57 Sixth Crossing of the =| Fremont Wy Three miles southwest of Sweetwater Station. All trails crossed here. For those who used the | Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
Sweetwater main route, it would be the sixth time they crossed the river. California, 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
58 Seventh and Eighth Fremont wy Seven miles east of Rocky Ridge. Two river crossings a half mile apart were used to avoid the | Not listed Public Oregon, None knows, 
Crossings of the climb up and a over steep sandy hill. They were used at times of low water. The approaches California, 
Sweetwater were swampy and miry and would be avoided when wet. Ruts over sandy hill are deep and Mormon 
well preserved. Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
SY Lewiston Lakes Fremont WY Two miles west of Rocky Ridge are three alkali ponds that were noted by virtually all diarists. | Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
Sometimes they have been called Soap Lakes. There are trail branches both north and south of California, 
these lakes Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
60) Seminoe Cutoff Fremont WY A forty-mile variant that was developed to avoid Rocky Ridge and several crossings of the Not listed Public / private | California None known; marked by 
(1853) Sweetwater River. It became the preferred route of the later Mormon Companies (not the (Seminoe BLM 
| Pioneer Route). __ Cutoff) 
61 Sarah Thomas Grave Fremont wy 13 miles southwest of Sweetwater Station. Sarah Thomas died on June 1854. Not listed Public California Threatened by vandalism. 
(Seminoe 
Cutoff) 
62 Ephraim Brown Grave | Fremont Wy Located near Rock Creek, nine miles east of South Pass City. The orginal headstone is still Not listed Private Califortia Threatened by home 
intact. construction. 
63 Charles Miller Grave Fremont WY Located at Burnt Ranch. Miller was the meteorologist for Frederick Lander, the government Not listed Private California None known 
agent in charge of constructing the Lander Road. Miller was murdered in 1857. The originat 
headstone 1s intact. 
64 Joe Burnett and Fremont WY Located at Burnt Ranch. Joel Burnett died August 26, 1844. Bryan died in July 1845. They Not listed Private Oregon Graves need to be fenced, 
Elizabeth Bryan are located south of the last Sweetwater River crossing and are the second and third oldest restored and marked. The 
Graves known graves on the trail. landowner is considering thi __| 
65 Twin Mounds Fremont WY Three miles east of South Pass. After leaving the Sweetwater River, the next landmark was Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
the small conical hills called the Twin Mounds. The trail passed between the two mounds. California, 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
| Express 
66 Charlotte Danse Fremont WY Three miles west vi Pacific Springs. She died in 1862. It is actually a triple grave. Charlotte | Not listed Private California None known 
Grave Dansie died in childbirth and her baby died too. On the same day, another member of the 
family (Caroline Meyers) died. All three were buried here. 
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APPENDIX E 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
67 Plume Rock Sublette WY Distinctively shaped rocks that are visible from the trail, 1 ¥2 miles east of the Dry Sandy Not listed Public (BLM) | Oregon, Continuing erosion 
Crossing. Their red color made travelers think they saw flames (fire plume). They were California, 
sketched by J. G. Bruff. Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
68 Little Sandy Cre sing | Sweetwater | WY “hree miles west of the Parting of the Ways on the Sublette Cutoff. This crossing always Not listed Private California | Needs interpretation 
on the Sublette Cutoff noted by diarists. It 1s the location of many graves, all unidentifiec (Sublette 
Cutott) 
69 Big Sandy Crossing Sweetwater | WY Nine miles west of Parting of the Ways on the Sublette Cutoff. This was a key trail crossing. | Not listed Public California None known 
on the Sublette Cutoff Companics would stop here and prepare for the desert crossing to the Green River. The site is (Sublette 
difficult to access due to irrigation canals. . Cutoff) 
70 Haystack Butte Sweetwater | WY Eight miles north of Farson on the Subjette Cutoff Alternate, west of the Big Sandy Crossing. | Not listed Public California None known 
A well-known sandstone landmark, it is visible for miles; sketched by J. G. Bruff. (Sublette 
Cutoff) 
71 Lucinda B Wright Sweetwater | WY Nine miles east of the Green River on the Sublette Cutoff. The original headstone ts still intact. | Not listed Public California | Fenced and marked 
Grave Lucinda Birchfield Wright of McLean Covnty, Illinois. died June 25, 1853. She was 47 years (Sublette 
old. Her husband, Thomas Huston Wright, and children settled in the Willamette Valley. Cutoff) 
72 Mormon Ferry on the | Lincoln WY Four miles south of LaBarge on the Sublette Cutoff. Mormon companies operated a ferry here | Not listed Public Californa | None known 
Green River during the Gold rush. (Sublette 
Cutoff) 
73 Mountain Man Ferry Lincoln wy Five miles south of LaBarge on the Sublette Cutoff. One mile downstream from the Mormon _ | Not listed Public California None known 
on the Green Ferry, mountain men operated a ferry during the Gold Rush, at times competing with the (Sublette 
Mormon Ferry. Cutoff) 
74 Names Hill Ferry and | Lincoln Wy Six miles south of La Barge on the Sublette Cutoff. Another possible location for a Mountain | Not listed Public California | None known 
Ford Man Ferry. This was the best ford in the area, which was useful in umes of low water. (Sublette 
Cutoff) 
75 Names Hill Lincoln Wy Six miles south of La Barge near Names Hill Ferry on the Sublette Cutoff. This ts a sandstone | Not listed Public California | None known 
cliff several hundred feet long on the west bank of the Green River. Here emigrants cut names (Sublette 
and dates. Names Hill is famous for its “Jim Bridger” signature. The formation was sketched Cvtoff) 
by J.G. Bruff. 
76 Holden Hill Lincoln wy Four miles southwest of Green River on the Sublette Cutoff. Outstanding inscription site at Not listed Public California | Erosion 
the foot of Holden Hill. There are many well-preserved inscriptions, dating from 1849 and the (Sublette 
1850s. Cutoff) 
77 All's Well Rock Lincoln WY At the western foot of Holden Hill, one mile north of Fontenelle Creek. A large boulder with | Not listed Public California | None known except erosion. 
eight or nine inscriptions dating from 1849 and the 1850s. The name ts derived from an (Sublette 
inscription with one name, “All's well." This was apparently a message to parties following Cutoff) 
behind. Another inscription site is about 100 yards to the north. 
78 Aspen Grove Lincoln Wy Sixteen miles west of Fontenelle Reservoir on the Sublette Cutoff. A big spring is found at the | Not listed Public California None known 
foot of Slat Creek Ridge. A grove of trees grows on the lower slope of the ndze. This was the (Sublette 
first good water since the crossing of Fontenelle Creek. The area was noted by many diarists. ; Cutoff) 
79 Charles Hatch Grave Sweetwater | WY Two miles southwest of Farson. The headstone inscription reads: "In memory of Charles Not listed Priv ate Californa | Fenced by OCTA. 
Hatch, 40. Died June 12, 1850." Scratched in lightly to the nght of the top line ‘s: “Killed by 
Indians.” 
80 Simpson's Hollow Sweetwater | WY Site of Mormon War incident in 1857. Mcimon militia burned an U.S. Army we gon here. Not listed Public (BLM) | California BLM markers 
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8] Big Timber Station Sweetwater | WY A trading post for the emigrant trails and a Pony Express station. It stood at a three-way Not listed Public (BLM) | Oregon. None known 
junctior in the Oregon/California route. The Slate Creek-Kenny route bore off to the mght Califorma, 
(west) of the primary route, and a little used route 10 & lower crossing of the Green River Pony 
forded the Big Sandy River about 400 feet south of the station. The station stood on the lip of Express 
a sandy beach, about 25 feet above the marshy river bottom. 
82 Baker-Davis Road Sweetwater, | WY One of a series of variants of the Sublette Cutoff that allowed wagons to follow further down Not listed Public (BLM) | Califorma | Threatened by gas drilling, 
Segment (1852) Lincoln the Big Sandy River before turning northwest. This allowed the emigrants to avoid the long, (Baker- exploration and pipeline 
dry desert drive over the main Sublette Cutoff. The starting point for the Baker-Davis Road Davis construction, 
was seven miles northeast of Lombard Ferry. The route crossed the Green River at the Case Road) 
Ferry and juncuioned with tne Slate Creek Cutoff two miles west of Fontenelle. 
%3 Case Ferry Sweetwater | WY Two miles north of Fontenelle. This ferry was established in 1854 as the crossing-site of the Not listed Pubiic (BLM) | Califorma None known 
Baker-Davis Road, which had been established in the mid- 1850s. The name Case ts not from (Baker 
the trail era, however. By 1857, according to Lander’s report, this was the most popular Davis 
crossing of the Green River for emigrants. Road) 
4 Kenny Cutoff Segment | Sweetwater, | WY Another variant of the Sublette Cutoff that serves the same purpose as the Baker-Davis Road. | Not listed Public (BLM) | Califorma Threatened by gas drilling, 
Lincoln The starting point for the Kenny Cutoff is three miles northwest of Lombard Ferry. There are (Kenny exploration and pipeline 
various routes for this cutoff that crossed the Green River at either Holden Ferry or Dodge Cutoff) construction. 
Ferry. The Kenny Cutoff junctions with the Slate Creek Cutoff at Fontenelle. 
5 Holden Ferry Sweetwater | WY Seven miles southeast of Fontenelle. Established in 1852, this is a Kinney Cutoff Ferry. The |! Not listed Public (US California None known 
name Holden, however, dates from the settlement era. Sometimes during the trail era is was Fish & (Kenny 
called “the Middle Ferry,” the lower ferry being at Lombard Buttes, the upper on the main Wildlife) Cutoff) 
Sublette. 
RH Dodge Ferry Sweetwater | WY This was another Kinney Ferry, established in 1852, about two miles north of the Holden Not listed Public (US California None known 
Ferry. The same description applies as that given for the Holden Ferry. Fish & (Kenny 
Wildlife) Cutoff) 
R7 Westside Kenny Sweetwater, | WY This variant of the Sublette Cutoff serves the same function as the Baker-Davis and Kenny Not listed Public (BLM) | Califorma Threatened by gas drilling. 
Cutoff Segment Lincoln routes. However, the Westside Kenny Cutoff crosses Green River at the main Lombard Ferry private (Westside exploration and pipeline 
and then turns north to join the Slate Creek Cutoff at Fontenelle. Kenny construction. 
Cutcff) 
XX Slate Creek Cutoff Lincoln Wy This 24-mile segment begins near the town of Fontenelle, heads westward across Slate Creek, | Not listed Public (BLM)/ | California | Threatened by gas 
Segment (1852) up Emigrant Creek, to junction with the Sublette Cutoff on the west side of Slate Creek Ridge. private (Slate exploration, drilling, and 
This ts the western extension of the Baker-Davis, Kinney, and Westside Kenny Cutoffs. Creek pipeline construction. 
Cutoff) 
KY imigrant Spring on Lincoln WY Eighteen miles west of Fontenelle and three miles east of Slate Creek Ridge, at the junction of | Not listed Public / private | California None known except rapidly 
the Slate Creek Cutoff the Slate Creek Cutoff and a branch of the main Sublette Cutoff. There is a big spring in a (Slate disappearing inscnptions. 
hollow. The surrounding cliffs have many names and dates, now sadly deteriorated. Creek 
Sometimes during the trail era it was called Indian Springs. A branch of the main Sublette Cutoff/ 
crosses Wiliow Creek and heads directly for Emigrant Spring, where the Slate Creek Cutoff Sublette 
ends. Two unidentified graves can be located here. Cutofi 
Junction) 
90) Alfred Corum Grave Lincoln Wy Five miles west of Ham's Fork on Ham's Fork Plateau; 14 miles northwest of Kemmerer. Not listed Public (BLM) | Califorma None known 
Fenced area contains sevcral graves, only one of which can be identified. Alfred Corum, from (Sublette 
Cooper County, Missouri, died on July 3, 1849. He was 22 years old. Cutoff) 
9] Nancy Hill Grave Lincoln WY One mile west of Alfred Corum Grave, six miles northwest of Ham's Fork, on Ham's Form Not listed Public (BLM) | California None known; fenced and 
Plateau. Nancy Jane Hill, age 20, was busied here on July 5, 1852, with about sixty member of (Sublette marked. 
Cutoff) 














her extended family in attendance. 
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92 Emigrant Springs at Lincoln wy Famous emigrant spring near the summit of Dempsey Ridge on the Sublette Cutoff Not listed Public BLM) California BLM has fenced the area and 
| Pine Grove | (Subletie erected an interpretive 
| Cutoff) marker 
93 Rock Slide | Lincoln wy An extremely long and steep descent from Dempsey Ridge into the valley of Rock Creek on Not listed Public (BLM) | California None known 
the Sublette Cutoff. An alternate descent was improved by pick and shovel work. This (Subletie 
“dugway.” looped further south and then came down more gradually. Cutoff) 
94 Dempsey-Hoccady Lincoln wy A more northerly vanant of the Sublette Cutoff. This route leaves the main Subiette Cutoff on | Not listed Public (BLM California Gas exploration and drilling; 
Cutoff (1854) Wheat Creek, crosses Ham's Fork, and reyoins the main Sublette Cutoff at Dempsey Ridge & State) / (Dempsey- | pipeline construction 
private Hoccady 
Cutoff) 
95 Bridger-Fraeb Post Sweetwater | WY Located seven miles south of the Lombard Ferry on the west side of the Green River. It was Not listed Public Oregon. None known 
established in 1840-1841 by JimBrdger and Henry Fraeb, near the place where the trail leaves California 
the river and heads for Black's Fork. Ruins of buildings were noted by diarists. It was 
abandoned when Fraeb was killed by Indians. This post was a predecessor to Ft. Bridger 
96 Lantz (Daniel) Grave | Sweetwater | WY Four miles northwest of Granger. Daniel Lantz died July 12, 1850, of the “bloody flux.” The | Not listed Public (BLM) | California Threatened by trona mine 
headstone 1s now illegible operations: fenced and 
marked by OCTA 
97 Melinda Armstrong Sweetwater | WY Melinda Armstrong died August 15, 1852, while returning to Texas from California, on the Not listed Private Califorma None known 
Grave southern route of the Cherokee Trail. The partially readable headstone is a copy of the (Southern 
onginal. The site 1s on private land and 1s maintained by the owner Route of 
Cherokee 
Trail) _ 
9x Oregon-California / Sweetwater | WY After crossing the Green River, the Cherokee Trail north branch was 8 miles due east of the Not listed Public Oregon, Interpretation of Cherokee 
Northern Route of Oregon-California Trail, but to save time and distance, the trail headed southwest to merge California Traal 
Cherokee Trail with the Oregon-California Trail--5 miles northeast of present-day Granger and | mile north of (North 
Junction Blacks Fork. The combined trails then led southwest to Fort Bndger, where the Cherokee Branch of 
Trail south branch joined the Oregon and California Trails Cherokee 
Trail) _ 
99 Graves at Big Sandy Sublette Wy There are several unidentified emigrant graves at the Buckskin Crossing of the Big Sandy Not listed Private California None known 
River Crossing River. They are marked by concrete posts provided by Sublette County. One grave has (Lander 
(Buckskin Crossing) tentative identification Road ianunesenioninneeaaed 
100 | David Bond Grave Sublette wy This grave, located east of Snyder Basin, has the original headstone intact. It has been fenced | Not listed Public (USFS) | Califorma None known 
by the Forest Service (Lander 
Road) 
10] | Graves in Snyder Sublette Wy There are a number of graves, three of which still have intact, legible, and original headstones. | Not listed Public (USFS) | California None known 
Basin They have been fenced by the Forest Service (Lander 
Road) 
102 | Elizabeth Paul Grave | Lincoln wy Approximately 30 miles west of Big Piney, Wyoming. Elizabeth Morton Paul, 32, died at this | Not listed Public (USFS) | Califorma None known 
spot on July 27, 1862. in childbirth. Her baby daughter died a week later. The grave was (Lander 
onginally surrounded by a white picket fence and was noted in several emigrant accounts. The Road) 
lone pine tree under which she was buried still stands 
103 | Bridger Butte Uinta Wy Landmark and obstacle on the trail west of Fort Bridger Not listed Public / private | Califorma None known 
(Hastings 
Cutoff), 
Mormon 
Pioneer, 
Pony 
a Express _ 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
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104 | Muddy Creek Uinta WY Pony Express station and Mormon campsite. A French-Canadian and his wife served as Not listed Public / private | Mormon None known 
Station keepers. Pioneer, 
Pony 
Express 
105 | William Howard Uinta WY West of Muddy Creek at Soda Hollow, on the Fort Bridger-Salt Lake route. Bedford died on | Not listed Public California | None known 
Bedford Grave July 4, 1852, of tuberculosis. The grave was discovered in 1995. The original headstone (Hastings 
remains. He was a merchant from St. Joseph, Missouri. Cutoff) 
106 | Baker Springs Box Elder | UT This site is about 5 miles south of the community of Park Valley. There are cottonwood trees | Not listed Private California | None known 
Campsite growing here today. John Bidwell described this campsite. 
107 | Bear River Crossing Box Elder UT Emigrants began using this ford in 1856 and continued using it until 1859-60. Not listed Private California Honeyville Dam 
(Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
108 | Blue Springs Box Elder UT Spring and campground. This was a big spring and the water was brackish, but it was used by | Not listed. Private California None known 
all the emigrants on the Cutoff. (Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
109 | Boise Ford on Bear Box Elder | UT This ford was used by emigrants on the Salt Lake Cutoff and later by the Boise to Salt Lake Not listed. Private California Honeyville Dam 
River Stage Route. A rock marker 1s on the west side of the Bear River. Where the trail went after (Sait Lake 
crossing the River is uncertain; more field work needs to be done. Cutoff) 
110 | Calls Fort Box Elder UT There is a stone monument with a plaque telling about the Fort located at this site. Not listed Public California None known 
111 | Campsite on the Bear | Box Elder UT James John describes the Aug 17th, 1841 campsite. The falls were about 20 feet high and are Not listed Private California None known 
two miles below the now under water behind the Cuder Dam. This campsite is about two miles up river from (Bidwell- 
Falls Hampton Ford, the Bear River crossing of the Salt Lake Cutoff. Bartieson) 
112 | Cedar Springs Box Elder UT Cedar Springs is a very small spring on the western side of the Promontory Mountains. Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite 
113 | Cold Springs Box Elder UT Cold Springs and camp site (1850-1869) Not listed Private California None known 
114 | Conner Springs Box Elder UT After leaving the Bear River, the Bidwell party reached these springs after traveling west about | Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite 12 miles. Nearby petroglyph — prehistoric & historic campsite. 
115 | Crystal Hot Springs Box Elder UT These hot springs were visited and mentioned by the emigrants on the Cutoff. Not listed Public California None known 
116 | Marsh Spring Box Elder UT Cold spring and camp site (1850-1869) Not listed Private California None known 
(Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
117 | Morris Ranch Box Elder UT After exhausting the feed for the animals, the party slowly traveled southwest and camped at Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite this site of some beautiful cedar trees. 
118 | Owl Springs Campsite | Box Elder UT These springs have cottonwood trees growing by them and can be seen for many miles. Here, | Not listed Public California None known 
it is believed, the Kelsey's abandoned their 2 wagons. The other 7 wagons of the party were 
abandoned at Big Springs in Nevada. There is an old wagon trail heading southwest from 
these springs. 
119 | Rosebud Springs Box Elder UT These springs produce a large volume of water and are on BLM property. The emigrants did Not listed Public California None known 
Campsite not describe these springs. There is a trail coming to these springs from the northeast, the 
direction that the Bidwell Party came from. 
120 | Salt Wells Campsite Box Elder UT These springs are north of Cedar Springs. __ Not listed Private California None known 
121 | Spring, south of Box Elder UT Used by emigrants on the Salt Lake cutoff Not listed Private California 
Rocky Ford (Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
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REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
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122 | Tenmile Springs Box Elder UT This spring site is on the east flank of the Raft River Mountains. This is the area where the Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite party camped from Aug 27 until Sept 4, 1841 while Bartleson and Hopper scouted for the 
Humboldt River. It is believed that the Peter Skene Ogden trapping party camped here in 
1828 
123 | Utah Hot Springs Box Elder UT 5-acre campground (1850-69) Not listed Private California None known 
(Salt Lake 
Cutoff) 
124 | Session Fort Davis UT This fort was built in 1847-48 on 200 West in Bountiful and was called Sessions Fort at the Not listed Public California None known; Utah 
(Bountiiul) time. A rock wall was built around the fort next to the trail and was mentioned by George Crossroads Chapter of OCTA 
Shepherd in 1850. built a kiosk in the city park 
next to the town’s first cabin 
which tells the story about the 
Hensley-Salt Lake Cutoff. 
125 | Deadmans Cave Salt Lake UT This cave is located by the former town site of Garfield and was noted in some of the emigrant | Not listed Private California None Known 
journals. In later years the Lincoln Highway and US 40 also passed below the cave. (Kennecott (Hastings 
_ Copper Corp.) | Cutoff) 
126 | Pioneer Fort Salt Lake UT This fort was a resting place for the California Trail travelers. Repairs to their equipment were | Not listed Public California None Known 
made, exchanges of tired animals for rested ones, trading of goods for food, even trading of (Salt Lake 
wagons for pack animals were made. To the weary travelers, Salt Lake City was a welcome Cutoff) 
site/sight. 
127 | Abandoned Wagon Tooele UT This site located on the Hill Air Force Range, Military Reservation. Five abandoned pioneer Not listed Public California None known 
Site wagon Sites were thoroughly investigated in 1985-86 by an archeology team. (Military (Hastings 
Reservation) Cutoff) 
128 | Adobe Rock (Lone Tele UT Natural landmark (tower-like rock) on US 40/50. Just west is the 1849 Historic Benson Mill Not listed Private California None known 
Rock) Landmarh State Park. Mill was mentioned by several California bound emigrants in the diaries between (Hastings 
1849-50. Cutoff) 
129 | Canyon Statior Tooeie UT The Canyon Station was located in Overland Canyon. Built in 1861 or 1863, it consisted of a Information Public Pony None known, State of Utah 
log house, a stable, and a dugout where meals were cooked and served. The Overland Station | not avaiiable Express interprets the site and 
was built in 1863 at the presently marked site, after the Overland agent and four soldiers were | at this time provides parking 
killed and the stauon burned. The present site was a more defensible location. Stone outlines 
of the 1863 station are still visible. There are remnants of a round fortification built just behind 
the station that served as a lookout and place of refuge. The depression on the south side of the 
= parking lot indicates where the corral and blacksmith shop were probably located. 
130 | First View of Pilot Tooele UT This site provides views of Pilot Peak, an important natural landmark for travelers, at the west | Not listed Public California None known 
Peak entrance of Hastings Pass over the Cedar Mountains. (Hasti gs 
Cutoft) | 
131 | Lake Point Grave Site | Tooele UT This site has been known by the local inhabitants as a pioneer grave for over 145 years. It is Not listed Private California The owners have indicated 
surmised that it 1s Luke Halloran’s grave. Ii is in a field next to some barely distinguishable (Hastings that they ‘ntend to build a 
trail ruts. Cutoff) housing development in the 
area. Help to investigate and 
‘protect the site. 
132 | Lake Point Spring Tooele UT This spring is located just around Lake Point next to a frontage road. The emigrants had to Not listed Private California None known 
travel above the spring since it was right next to the lake. (Hastings 
Cuioff) 
133 | Twenty Tooele UT About 2,000 acres near Grantsville. The emigrants called these springs 20 wells because when | Not listed Public California None known; Donner-Reed 
Wells/Hastings Wells water was dipped out, the water filled up again. All emigrants camped here. (Hastings Museum, in Grantsville 
Cutoff) 
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134 | Muskrat Springs Weber UT This was another favorite place to stop on the cutoff. A monument and plaque mentions the Not listed Private California None known 
stopover. __ 

135 | Big Hill at Hastings Tooele UT This site 1s a G'fficult ascent reported by Lienhard in his journal. Not listed Public California None known 

Pass (Hastings 
Cutoff) 
136 | Sedgwick Peak Caribou ID This campsite is on the Bear River at the foc: of Sedgwick Peak, which is in Bannock County, | Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite Idaho. This is the mountain which John Bidwell and James John climbed on the evening and (Bidwell- 
nicht of August 11, 1841 to get some snow. Bartleson) 

137 | First Raft River Ford Cassia ID Approximately five miles SW from the parting of the Oregon and California Trails, the Not listed Private California Information not available at 
California Trail forded back to the east side of the Raft River at an easy crossing. The present this time 
county road bridges the river at the same site today (approximately 4 mile SW of Heglan 
Canyon). Apparently, forage was better on this side of the river. 

138 | Raft River Crossings Cassia ID This site was another fas orite camping place on the Cutoff located at the Raft River Narrows. | Not listed Private California None known 
Three crossings were made, one on the southeast side of the narrows, the other on the west 
side and one farther west. The Mormon Battalion built this road following Hensley's way bill. 

A pristine section of the trail is seen cut into the talus slope on the south side of the river and 
we: described by later emigrants. 
139 | Weston Creek Franklin ID This site is in the town of Weston, Idaho on the Weston Creek. “Three miles irom the Bear Not listed Private California None known 
Campsite River” as James John described it. (Bidwell- 
Bartleson) 
140 | Big Springs Information | ID Source of water often noted in emigrant accounts. Not listed Private (Ft. Oregon, None known 
not Hall Indian California 
available at Reservation) 
this time 
141 | Blackfoot River Information | ID The crossing ts inundated by the waters of Blackfoot Reservoir, but remnants still exist Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
Crossing not approaching the reservoir from the east California 
available at (Lander 
thic ume Road) 
142 | Cedar Mountain / Information | ID Marked. Trail remnants crossing summit of Cedar Mountain. Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Hawkin's Basin not (Hudspeth 
available at Cutoff) 
this time 
143 | Chesterfield Historic Information | ID The Oregon-California Trail passes just to the SW of Chesterfield. The Chesterfield Historic Listed Private Oregon. Information not available at 
District not District 1s being preserved and restored as an example of early day life in the real west with California this time 
available at emphasis on its Mormon heritage 
this time 
144 | First Lander Road Information | ID The Lander Road either came into the Oregon-California Trail at the Narrows, or joined into a _ | Not listed Private (Ft Oregon, None known 
Junction not variant of the Oregon-California Trail approximately three miles to the east at the Ross Fork of Hall Indian California 
available at the Snake River. Reservation) (Lander 
this time Road) 
145 | Fish Creek/Henderson | Information | ID There are several segments of trail traces both coming over the summit of the Fish Creek Not listed Private California None known 
Canyon not Range and down Henderson Canyon. Alternate traces be to the south of Henderson Caryon. (Hudspeth 
available at Cutoff) 
this ime 
146 | Georgetown Canyon Information | ID The Oregon-California Trail passes up and over Georgetown Summit to the north of Not listed Public / private | Oregon, None known 
not Georgetown. Traces of the historic trails can be found on both sides of US Hwy 30 in this California 
available at Stretch. 
this time 
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147 | Grays Lake Information | ID This swampy lake area w:th 1's great abundance of waterfowl was often noted in emigrant | Not listed Public Oregon, None known 
not accounts (National California 
available at Wildlife (Lander 
this me Refuge) Road) 
148 | Junction Hudspeth Information | ID The California Trail was joined by the Hudspeth cutoff right at the mouth of Cassia Creek Not listed Private California; | Information not available at 
Cutoff/Hudspeth not Canyon. Because of farming, the junction has been destroyed. The Hudspeth Cutoff Marker Hudspeth this time 
Marker available at is about 3 ¥2 miles east of the actual junction. Most of the cutoff has been obliterated bv Cutoff 
thus ume ranching in the Raft River valley bottoms to the east of the marker, but there are a few 
remnants to be found on public lands . 
149 | Junction of Oregon- Information | ID Approximately 1 ¥2 miles west of the branching of the Lander Road away from ‘he Oregon- Not listed Private (Ft Oregon, None 
California Trail & nct California Trail, a variant of the Oregon Trail - Goodale (Jeifers) Cutoff—branched off to the Hall Indian California 
Goodale Cutoff ava' lable at NW to cross the Snake River and proceed westward to the north of the Snake River Valley. It Reservation) 
this ume rejoined the Oregon Trail at Ditto Creek. The cutoff is comprised of several variant routes. 
Historical records indicate that at least the eastern portion of it was used as early as 1852. One 
of the variants crossed the Snake River at historic Ft. Hall. 
150 | Lanes Grave Information | ID Joel Burnett (1859) records tne death of “J.W. Lane—July 18, 1959" and the funeral Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
not following. The emigrants named the small, nearby creek Lanes Civek: tie name by which it is California 
available at sull known. (Lander) 
this me 
151 | Litthe Malad Springs Information | ID Large clear spring with a large volume of water. The next water was 22 miles west on the Not kaown Private California This site needs turther study 
not trail, Twin Springs. Litthe Malad Springs was referre? .o in several emigrant diaries (Hudspeth 
available at Cutoff) 
this ume 4d 
IS2. | McAuley Cutoft Information | ID This variant branches southwest down Sheep Creek shortly after the ford to reach the Bear Not listed Private / public | Oregon Information not available at 
not River. It then follows along the right-hand side of the Bear River approximately the route of California this time 
available at US. Highway 30. The cutoff was somewhat longer than the main trail, but it avoided the climb 
this time over Sheep Creek Hills 
153) | McClendon Springs =| information | ID This small spring provided the only water for enugrants in the 8 mile trail segment between the | Not listed Public Califorma None known, primitive BLM 
not second ford of the Raft River and Cassia Creek Canyon. It was about “2 mile west of the trail, recreation site 
available at | but emigrant accounts mention visiting it 
this time 
154 | Oneida Salt Works Information | ID + The salt deposits utilized by the emigrants, are just north of the present day Stump Creek Not listed Public Oregon, None 
not Guard Station. These Salt deposits were later developed commercially California 
available at (Lander 
this ume Road) _ 
ISS | Portneuf River Infon: ation | ID The specific crossing of the Portneuf River on the Main Oregon-Califormia Trail apparently Not listed Public Oregon, None 
Crossing not shifted slightly from year to year depending on the height of the river and the wetness of the California 
available at surrounding river bottiomlands. Some found the crossing difficult, others seemed to have no 
this time problem. 7 
156 | Second Ford of Raft Information | ID ia this vicinity, the California Trail re-forded the Raft river and headed SW to proceed along Not listed Private California Information not available at 
River not the dry sage lanel« et the foot of the Cctterel Range this ume 
available at 
this time 
157 | Shepherd-W right Information | ID East cf Sublet, ID, on Sublet Creek. Site includes the graves of T. F. Shepherd, William Not listed Private California Information not available at 
Massacre Victims not Shepherd, Clairborne Raines. and William Diggs who were killed July 27, 1859 during an (Hudspeth this time 
Greve available at Indian attack 13 niles east of the grave site Cutoff) 
this ume _ ; 
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REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
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1S8 | Sublette Canyon Ruts | Information | ID Marked trai traces through Sublette Canyon. Not listed Public California None known 
not (Hudspeth 
available at Cutoff) 
| this ume 
159 | Tenmile Creek — Information | ID There are several segments of trail in this vicinity. The unimproved present-day road at Not listed Private Oregon, None known 
| not Tenmile Creek 1s the old emigrant trail. California 
| available at 
| this ume 
160 17 w.n Springs Information | ID Otten referred to in emigrant accounts., it was a welcome source of water (a very meager Not listed Public (Curlew | California None known; Public 
| not source today) which seemed to meet the needs of the emigrants after many waterless miles. National campground nearby. 
available at | There 1s a historical marker at the site. Grasslands) 
| this time | 
61 | Hudspeth Trai! Information | ID This marker 1s about % mile north of the Hudspeth Cutoff route. The route has been la’ gely Not listed Private California None known 
| Marker | not | obliterated by ranching activities in this area, but there are some remnants of trail on public (Hudspeth 
| | available at | lands to the east in the valley. Cutoff) 
a jthistme — [ 
162 | Skinner’. Cabin | Lane | ¢ IR Skinner Park 1s located along the eastern branch of the Applegate Trail. In 1846, Eugene Information Public (city of | California Regular sign maintenance 
| Skinner's cabin was the first sign of civilization that emigrants encountered at the end of their | not available | Eugene) (Applegate) 
es | | 2.000 mile journey at this time 
163) | Malin City Pork | Klamath | OR Location on route of Applegate Trail Information Public (city of =| California Historical markers. “T” style 
| not available | Malin) (Applegate) | marker SE of Malin on state 
je 4 a | at this time line 
( State Line Welcome — | Klamath OR | Rest area located along route of Applegate Trail Information Public California Interpretive wayside - 
Center | | | ; notavailable | (Klamath (Applegate) | pedestal signs; "T" style 
| | ' at this time County) marker nearby. Klamath 
| County Museum in Klamath 
—_ a oe — | _ Falls 
l6S | Cabin Creek | Dougla OR | In the winter of 1846-47, Rev. Joseph A Cornwall erected a cabin to wait for better weather Listed Public (city of =| California Regular sign maintenance 
_and health. In 1851, the region's first grit mil! and town, Oakland, was established across Oakland) (Applegate) | Interpretive wayside-pedestal 
| | Calapooya Creek from Cornwall's cabin sign; Douglas County 
| | Muscum of History and 
ee — j; | Natura! History in Roseburg 
| tot Crossing of the 42 | Information | OR | Crossing of the 42 degree latitude, July 4th, 1846, now the Oregon and California border Information Public California Information not available at 
Degree Latitude | not | | 1846 South was Mexican territory. South road exploring party crossed this point, July 4, not available (Applegate) | this time 
| available at | _ 1846, going east to camp on Hot Creek. Francis Landrum Interpretive Center, built by the at this ume 
this time | | Dept. of Transportation of the State of Oregon. This point was recorded by U.S. Surveyor 
| Daniel Masor. In running the state iine from his own 120th meridian, he triangulated over 
| | lower Klamath Lake Nov 5, 186%. 93M 66.5 CH he “Crossed Emigrant Road to 
Jacksonville.” And that point lies directly under the monument. At this spot, four flags hang, 
| South of the 42nd degree latitude, Mexican and Russian flags, N. of the 42nd Degree latitude, 
the US and the flag of Great Britain May 13, 1846, the US was at war with Mexico. June 15, 
| | 1846, Great Britain & the US signed a treaty setting the Oregon Country's boundary at latitude 
os See ee ae | i 49N_ It was jornt occupancy _ 
167 | Hastings Cutoftt | Elko | NV | Excellent overview of the Humboldt River Valley and of the mouth of the South Fork Not listed Private California In 1996 OCTA built an 
| repoins main | | Humboldt River Canyon (route of the Hastings Cutoff), There are presently two interpretive interpretive exhibit/kiosk and 


installed historic markers 
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REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
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168 | Twin Bridges Camp Elko NV Twin Bridges is where the Huntington Creek and the South Fork of Humboldt come together Not listed Public / private | California None known 
Site and the river continues on as the South Fork of the Humboldt. This is the area where the (Hastings 
Donner-Reed party camped. There is a red outcroppings of rock on the bluff next to the river Cutoff) 
described in James Reed's diary. 
169 | Huntington Creek Eureka NV After leaving the Ruby Valley and crossing over Overland Pass (Hastings Pass), the emigrants | Not listed Public California None known 
Campsite found water on Huntington Creek. Most camped here. (Hastings 
Cutoff) 

170 | Hardin City Humboldt NV Hardin City is not actually on the emigrant trail. This town was established after some Listed Public California Site 1s particularly susceptuble 
emigrant prospectors claimed that they had found a fabulous silver lode while passing through (Applegate) | to looung: nonhistorical uses. 
the region. The rumor eventually led to a silver rush in the area in 1866. Hardin City had three mineral and other 
stamping mills, but lode was ever found. The town soon became a ghost town. Some ruins | developments in the 
remain surrounding area, threaten its 

L integrity 
171 | 22nd Crossing of Information | NV Last crossing of Truckee River before entering Truckee Meadows (Reno). Some drownings Information Information —_| California Information not available ai 
Truckee River (1849- | not reported here. Site of Ferry in 1860's on “Humboldt Road." not available | aot available at | (Truckee) this time 
1850) available at at this time this time 
this time 
172 | Hawes (Haws) Station | Information | NV Trading post remains on Carson Rivei Trail Not listed Public California None known 
not (Carson 
available at Route ) 
this time __ 
173 | Pine Tree at Truckee Information | NV First giant pine tree described by emigrants. Letters and notices posted on tree. Emigrants Information Private California Information not available at 
Meadows not that did not camp in meadows usually camped here. Fully developed today. No evidence of not available | (Truckee) this ume 
available at trail. Emigrants reached river again here, after passing through or camping in the Truckee at this ume 
this time Meadows 1 _ 
174 | Forty-Mile Desert Pershing/H | NV This area could qualify either as a trail segment or a trail site. This hot, water less, sandy, and ot lisied Public / private | California | Nonhistorical uses, as well as 
umboldt or long portion of the trail was so feared that many decided to take the unknown route of the mineral and other 
Washoe Applegate-Lassen Trail. Many articles of furniture that made the journey from the east were _ development in the 
abandoned in an attempt to lighten the wagon's load. | surrounding area, threaten the 
| imegrity of this site _ 

175 | Crystal Peak Park Washoe NV Twenty-seventh and last crossing of Truckee River. Emigrants camped on both sides of nver | Information Public (State & | Califorma =| Information not available at 
before turning north for about 1 mile and ascending mountains. Old Hwy 40 and Crystal Peak | not available | County) (Truckee) this ume 
Park directly over site at this time J ee 

176 | Fort Ruby White Pine | NV The Army established Fort Ruby in 1862 under the command of Col. P. Edward Conner. The | Not listed Private California None known 
Army was to protect the overland mail and emigrant travelers from Indian raiders. The Army (Hastings 
classified the fort as the "Worst Post in the West." The fort was abandoned in 1869 when the Cutoff) | 
railroad came. A stone monument with plaque tells about the fort at this site. Pony | 

Express i a 

177 | Hoye Canyon Douglas NV The trail crossed the West Walker River four times in Hoye Canyon. Traces of the trail are Not listed Private Califorma | None known 
found on either side of the river, but modern irrigation ditches and road have obliterated large (Walker | 
portions of the original trail Sonora) ft ; a 

178 | Strawberry Flat Ranch | Tuolumne CA In 1853, a smail ranch house was erected at what was then known as Strawberry Flat by Not listed Private Califorma | None known 
Samuel Wood. The ranch was used as a trading post where emigrants could purchase hay and (Walker | 
food. One emigrant noted in his diary the fresh vegetables they were able to obtain there Sonora) | 
probably were the first they had seen in months | ee 
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| REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
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179 | Hermit Valley Alpine CA | Two headwater sources of the Mokelumne River, from Highland Lakes and Blue Lakes join Information Information California Information not available at 
| Junction of Big Tree- | | | here before plunging into the Mokelumne Canyon. The 1855 report of the Murphys Exploring | not available | not available at | (Big Trees) | this time 
Carson and later | | Party. led to the Big Tree Road's naming as one of "S roads to aid settlers and immigrants” in| at this ume this ume 
Ebbets Pass Road) 1X56 legislation sponsored by State Senator Sherman Day. Funding of $40,000 was 
| | recommended, but never authorized, so local subscriptions from Murphys and Stockton helped 
| | | fund the road, including 8 bridges in the Carson Canyon. The Hermit Valley Hotel established 
| in the late 1850's supplied the wants of man and beast traveling both the Carson Canyon road 
rs 1 | | and Ebbett’s “Turnpike” pack route to Silver Mountain City 
180) | Avery Hotel | Calaveras | CA | Avery's Piace, known as “Half Way House” for it's mid-point location between Murphys and | Information Information California Information not available at 
| | the Big Tree Grove, first served meals to teamsters and road-builders, until a barn and rooms not available | not available at | (Big Trees) | this ime 
| | were added as an overnight stop. The hotel still operates today as a popular restaurant and at this ume this ume 
| | example of the many early western Team Stops. Much of the origina! road, which traveled 
| through Big Trees. still survives for local use, between Avery and Arnold. A side road leads 
a ee | jo | north to access the historic communities of Sheep Ranch, Rail Road flat, and West Point 
1s] Black Springs | Cala eras =| CA | In the fall of 1856, California Surveyor General John A. Brewster explored a route over what Information Information California Information not available at 
(Junction for West | | | he termed “real no-road country” from the town of west Point to reach the Big Tree Route not available not available at | (Big Trees) | this ume 
| Port Branch of the | | below Big Meadows. It opened the way for travel to the Mother Lode mining communities of | at this ime this time 
| Big Tree Road) | | Mokelumne Hill and Jackson, and the most direct way to Sacramento. Brewster traveled as far 
| as the head of the Carson Canyon before returning and reported that “a # of emigrants passed 
| | over the Big Tree road. ..some going into Murphy's, others to West Point,” at his 
| | | recommendation. The route has been proposed several times tor development, but it remains 
| | _ | as a graded Forest Service route, known as the Summit Level Road 4 a 
182) | Calaveras Big Trees | Calaveras | CA | The raped growth of Calaveras County mining communities along the Mother Lode after 1848 | Information Information Calitorna | Information not available at 
‘ | required wood for construction of buildings and flumes to carry water, and food for hungry not available not available at | (Big Trees) | this timx 
| miners. Among the hunters employed for the last, was Augustus T. Dowd. credited in 1852 at this time this ume 
| | for discovery of the Big Trees of Calaveras (the Sequoia Gigantea), while killing a bear. By 
| 1853 the “news” was published in England and Europe, and the world truly rushed in to see 
| | | the "Rich Diggings” for gold, and the sequoia Gigantea or "Wellingtonia” as the British 
| | preferred. While Jed Smuth apparently missed the grove going east, all emigrant parties and 
| | other travelers passed directly through the North Grove and hotels were soon built to serve 
| | | them at the grove and in Murphys. Credit for first sighting of the California Sequoia Gigantea | 
| | | by white men belongs to Joseph Walker and Zenas Leonard, his clerk. Late in 1833, entering 
= L ee | | California over the Sierra. they were the first to look into Yosemite Valicy - —— 
184) | Murphys | Calaveras CA | The camp was named for the trader brothers who prospered from California's first “Rich Information Information California Information not available at 
| Diggings” in 1848. The local Indians traded gold with them for blankets and other supplies not available not available at | (Big Trees) | this time 
| The gold came from a dry shallow slat where a prehistoric stream bed surfaced. Within a year, | at this time this ume 
| | crevices in the water-worn granite outcrop yielded millions of dollars worth of gold nuggcts 
and flakes. The site, visible today behind the 1850's hotel, rapidly became a “destination 
| | | point’ for early writers, and soon, with the discovery of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove, 
= ee _| attracted visitors from all parts of the world ee | ee 
184 | Mountain House Butte CA Site of hotel established 1850 on original pack trail between Bidwell's Bar and Rich Bar. It Information Information California Information not available at 
| was a waystop for both muleteers and emigrant wagon trains after 1851. Now private not available not available at | (Beckwourt | this ume 
— | ee residence with trail marker adjacent. (Chico Map) at this time thistume | h) ee 
r SS) | Linthicum Grave Plumas CA Grizzly Creek and Philip Linthicum grave. Details of Linthicum’s death and burial September | Information Information California Information not available at 
| 4, 1852 described in 1852 diary of emigrant John Dalton. Stone m + .ament (with deceased's not available | not available at | (Nobles) this ume 
_ | — name misspelled) currently marks site _ SC at this time thistme | ——‘—sSSCisS 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
186 | Crossing of Willow Information | CA Jesse Applegate’s Way Bill 1848 calls this First Creek. Crossing of Willow Creek. Information Private California | Information not available at 
Creek not not available (Applegate) | this ime 
available at at this time 
this ume 
187 | Devils Garden Information | CA Camping 1851 to 1853. 3 miles from entrance to Devils Garden Information Private (Indian | California Information not available at 
Camping, 1851-53 not not available | Reservation) (Applegate) | this ime 
available at at this time 
this time 
18% | Entrance to Devils Information | CA Entrance to Devils Garden-swales; McGinty Reservoir. Information Private (Indian | California Information not available at 
Garden not not available | Reservation) (Applegate) | this time 
available at at this time 
this ume 
189 | Fish Creek Information | CA Jessica Applegate Way bill 1848 Called Second Creek (Fish Creek) Information Private California Information not available at 
not not available (Applegate) | this ime 
available at at this time 
this time 
190 | Head of Hot Creek Information | CA Jesse Applegate Way bill 1848, called Third Creek (Big Spring). This is the head of Hot Information Private California Information not available at 
(Big Spring) not Creek (Lake is warm water) Site camping area of the band of emigrants not available (Applegate) | this time; private access 
available at at this time 
this time 
19] | J.B. Fairchild Ranch Information | CA J.F. Fairchild Ranch, 1873 site of army H.Q.’s. Surrender of major part of the Modocs, Information Private California Information not available at 
not excepting Captain Jack and a small band that surrendered at Clear Lake, Willow Creek, not available (Applegate) | this me 
available at at this time 
this time 
192 | Pothole Springs Modoc CA Originally Goff Springs, it was named for David Goff of the 1846 Applegate trail blazers. Information Private California Information not available at 
not available (Applegate) | this ume 
at this time 
193 | 1852 Attack on the Information | CA Ben Wrigit attack on the Modocs on Nov 1852 killed 47. Twenty years later, Nov 1872, information Private California Information not ava'table at 
Modocs not Captain Jackson was ordered to put the Modocs on the reservation peacefully or with force. not avaiiable (Applegate) | this ime 
available at This was the main camping area of the Modocs. at this time 
this ume 
194 | Plum Creek Information | CA Plum Creek-described by emigrants Information Private California Information not available at 
not not available (Applegate) | this time 
available at at this time 
this time 
195 | Sardine Flat Information | CA Sardine Flat was well-described by emigrants as a camp area; Jesse Applegate's Way Bill, Information Public (USFS) | California Information not available at 
not 1848, Ist camp on Klamath Lake. not available (Applegate) | this ime 
available at at this time 
this time 
196 | Pool Creek Sink Creek | Information | CA Entering ravine, Pool Creek Sink Creek (Fletcher Creek) emigrants followed in and out of Information Private / public | California Information not available at 
not | Creek 1846 South road exploring party to East describes route not available | (Modoc (Applegate) | this ime 
available at at this time National 
this time Forest) 
197 | Pool Creek Sink Creek | Information , CA 1851 route along ravine not in creek. Information Public (Modoc | California Information not available at 
Ravine not not available | National (Applegate) | this time 
available at at this time Forest) 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL. | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 

198 | Forks of Trails Information | CA Trail West marker Forks of Trails Information Public (BLM) | California Information not available at 
not not available (Applegate) | this time 
available at at this time 
this ume 

i99 | Crossing of Butte Information | CA After crossing Red Rock Valley, the main Yreka Trail crosses Butte Creek and travels down Information Private / public | California None 

Creek not the west side of Butte Creek. A few diarists state that they traveled down the east side of Butte | not available | (Klamath (Yreka) 

available at Creek for three miles before crossing. The crossing is on private property. The Tickner Road, | at this time National 
this ume which crossed the mountains from Shasta Valley, joined the Yreka Trail at this point in 1872. Forest) 

200 | Discovery Park Siskiyou CA This location is the site of the gold discovery that led to the founding of Shasta Butte City. Information Public (City of | California None; normal visitor and 
Numerous other gold discoveries were made in the area, but Shasta Butte City became the not available | Yreka) (Yreka) tourist accommodations in the 
dominant town of Siskiyou County. There is a large gold display in the Siskiyou County at this time City of Yreka. 
courthouse in Yreka. The Siskiyou County Museum is also located in Yreka. A monument 
dedicated to the gold discovery is displayed in Discovery park. 

201) | Emigrant Monument Information | CA The monument commemorates the junction of the Pit River Road with the Yreka Trail. This Information Public (State California None 

not Pit river Road has been known by several names, and in modern times was changed to the not available | of California) | (Yreka) 
available at Military pass Road. There is very good evidence of the Yreka Trail in Section 16, east of at this ime 
this ume Highway 97 
202 | Fork of the Tickner Information | CA The Tickner Road trom Yreka to Dorris Bridge (Alturas) was opened in 1872. It used Information Private California None 
Road from the Yreka | not portions of the Yreka Trail through the Red Rock Valley and branched off from the Yreka not available (Yreka) 
Trail available at Trail at the eastern end of Red Rock Valley at this time 
this ume 
203 | Forks of the “Old Information | CA GLO maps call this the “Oregon Road,” ‘Fall City Road,” Pitt River Road,” and “The Road to | Information Private California None 
Oregon Road” from not Sheep Rock.” This Old Oregon Road was the route of trappers to and from Oregon. Some not available (Yreka) 
the Yreka Trail available at emigrant diaries tell of traveling this route. John Works 1833 Hudson Bay company followed | at this time 
ihis ume very close to this route on their return tip to Oregon. Alexander McCleod traveled this way in 
1929. on his return trip to Oregon. 
204 | Harry Cash Road Information | CA The Yreka Trail meets the Harry Cash Road in the east 2 of Section 4 and continues along Information Private / public | California None 
not alternating sides of Harry Cash Road through Section 3. not available | (BLM) (Yreka) 
available at at this ume 
this ume 
205 | North West from Information | CA %4 of section 2 1s BLM land.. Western “% of section is private, and east % of section 3 has Information Private / public | California None 
Sheep Rock not class | trail traces. BLM ts considering the granting of a historical right of way in their land, not available | (BLM) (Yreka) 
available at to the Siskiyou County Historical Society at this time 
this ume 

206 | Oberlin Pass Information | CA There are trail traces here to the south of present day Oberlin Road. The traces generally Information Private / public | California None 

not parallel the old Oberlin Road. As the emigrants crested this small hill, they were presented not available | (Siskiyou (Yreka) 
available at with their first view of Shasta Butte city. These trail traces were located and verified by GLO | at this time county) 
this ume maps and field notes. 

207 | Shasta River Crossing | Information | CA Diaries and interviews tell of crossing the Shasta River at this point. Surveys, field notes and | Information Private California None 

not GLO maps locate this crossing in 1856 to 1888. The Eld’s journal of the Wilkes expedition of | not available (Yreka) 








available at 
this ume 








1841, tells of camping to the south of the crossing. The Montague-Grenada County Road, 
from which the crossing can be seen, is the route of the Oregon-California Road through the 
Sacramento Canyon, that was opened by Michael LaFramboise in 1833. Ewing Young's cattle 
drive trom California to Oregon, in 1837 followed the Montague-Grenada F.oad. 





at this time 
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NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION NATIONAL | OWNERSHIP TRAIL THREATS TO 
REGISTER RESOURCES/ VISITOR 
STATUS SERVICES 
208 | Sheep Rock Springs Information | CA Sheep Rock Springs was first used by Indians and Hudson Bay trappers as a camping spot. Information Private California None 
not John Works 1833 journal describes camping in this area. This route to the Pit River from not available (Yreka) 
available at Sheep Rock is the Hudson Bay t:apper’s “Old Oregon Trail" to the Sacramento Valley. In ai this time 
this time 1855, this route became the main freight and emigrart route until the Sacramento River 
canyon route was completed in 1860. Sheep Rock Springs is now known as Barnum Springs, 
afte; an early family that settled there. 
209 | Willow Springs Information | CA The source of Willow Creek, Willow Springs, was a favorite camping spot of emigrants on information Private California None 
not their way to the gold fields of Shasta Butte City (Yreka). These springs are mentioned in not available (Yreka) 
available at many of the emigrant diaries. at this ume 
this time 
210 | Orr Lake Information | CA Emigrant diaries describe camping in this area by a small lake or fish pond. In modern times, Information Public California None 
not Orr Lake, which is fed by Butte Creek, was enlarged by a dam, and now is much larger than it | not available | (Klamath (Yreka) 
available at was in emigrant times. at this time National 
this time Forest) 
211 | Yreka Trail leaves Information | CA The Yreka Trail follows the path of the modern day Red Rock Road, but at this point the trail information Private California None 
Red Rock Road not continues on in a westerly course and heads towards the crossing of Butte Creek. The Red not available (Yreka) 
available at Rock Road turns more to the north. at this ume 








this ume 
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. NATIONAL 
LENGTH QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SEGMENT NAME (miles) COUNTY/STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
1 | St. Marys-Red Vermillion 16 | Shawnee, Toveka, The trail gues along the foot of the Kansas River Bluffs. The | Vermillion Creek Private There is a modern bridge across the river, 
Crossing Pottawatomie, KS Manhattan Kansas River flood plain was swampy, forcing the emigrants | Crossing ts listed. which intrudes on the historic scene. The 
to follow a path along the edge of the bluffs. At the county owns the cemetery. Onc burial 
Vermillion crossing, where Louis V.cux operated a toll stone survives and is protected by a fence. 
bridge, is the Cholera Cemetery. In 1847 or 1848 Louis The fence is intrusive, yet it protects the 
Vieux, a mixed-biood Pottawatomie Indian, established a toll site from vandalism. The cemetery and 
bridge at the crossing site of the Red Vermillion River. Vieux crossing site need interpretation 
charged a $1.00 fee to cross the bridge and also sold hay and 
grain to the emigrants. Because of plentiful water, grass, and 
wood, the east bank of the Red Vermillion River was a 
favorite camping spot. In 1849, an epidemic of Asiatic 
cholera struck a large wagon train camped at the river and left 
50 dead within a week. Survivors carefuliy buriec the victuums 
and marked each grave with a slab of limestone, upon which 
the name and date of buria! was carved. 
2 | Ft. Laramie to Warm 1S | Goshen, Platte, WY Torrington The trail rema’ns virtually intact and continuous, except when | Not listed Private National Guard activities near Guernsey 
Springs crossed by pi, es and county roads, from the climb out of 
the Laramie River valley to Mexican Hill. Huge swales are 
visible in places; the junction of various branches is clearly 
visible where Bluff and River routes join east of Mexican 
Hill 
3 | Prospect Hill 3 | Natrona, WY Casper From Willow Springs to the low ndge of Prospect Hill Determined eligible Public( BLM )/ Minera! development in the area threatens 
emigrants climbed 400 feet to gain their first sight of the private historic viewsheds and access. BLM 
Sweetwater Mountains to the west. The view of the gentle interpretive panel 
valley gave the travelers hope for better water and an easier 
road ahead 
4 | South Pass 140 | Natrona, Carbon, Bairoil, This 1s one of the most impressive segments of the trail in South Pass is a Public(BLM)/ =| Mineral exploration at the western end of 
Fremont, Sublette, Rattlesnake terms of the quality of the resources and the visual experience. | National Historic private | the segment, in the Lewiston and Dickie 











Sweetwater, WY 





Hills, Lander, 


South Pass. 
Fars yn 





It starts where Highway 220 crosses Horse Creek; runs 
southwest alon7z the Sweetwater River, through Devil's Gate 
and over Rocky Ridge; nears Dickie Springs Creek and Twin 
Mounds; and crosses the Wind River Range and the 
Continental Divide at South Pass. From there, it heads west 
towards Pacific Springs, passes Parting of the Ways, and ends 


| at Little Sandy Crossing 





Landmark 








Springs arcas, has been a low-level threat to 
the trail and its viewshed for many years. If 
large-scale Cevelopment is proposed, the 
threat woulc increase greatly 
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the Umatilla River Valley. In spite of the visual intrusion of 
the pipeline and the powerlines, this segment provides an 
exccilent feeling for the landscape 











NATIONAL 
LENGTH QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SEGMENT NAME (miles) COUNTY/STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
5 | Big Sandy to Green River 50 | Sweetwater, WY Farson, Rock | This segment follows unimproved roads and ends at Green Not listed Public(BLMy | Access to the Big Sandy Pony Express 
Springs River. The site of Big Sandy Pony Express station is in private Station is possible from Highway 28 al a 
Farson. Continuing along this same road, a metal post marks siate histoncal marker. The site can be 
the spot of the Big Timber Pony Express station. The reached either by hiking or driving Dry 
segment ends 10 miles southeast of the Big Timber station at Sandy creek bed crosses BLM lands. but 
the confluence of the Big Sandy and Green Rivers. The the Pony Express station site is on private 
Green River Pony Express station is assumed to have been land. The rest of this segment 1s mostly on 
located one mile northwest of the Big Sandy. public land; however, access 1s not 
continuous along the trail by automobile 
Travelers may park their vehicles and hike 
along certain portions of the trail 
(interpretation needs) 
6 | Bear River Divide 31 | Uinta, Lincoln, WY Kemmerer Located between U.S. highway 189 and Wyoming Highway Not listed Public (BLMy | None known 
89, this 31-mile segment crosses the rugged Bear River private 
Divide - 
7 | Hagerman Fossil Beds 4 | Gooding, ID Twin Falls West of Upper Salmon Falls; this area includes probable Not listed Public (NPS) Natural erosion. A wheel-chair accessible 
grazing or camp sites near Yahoo Guich. The segment climbs trail to the overlook at the top of the bluff. 
a ridge adjacent to the Snake River, which features a narrow with wayside exhibits, 1s available 
spot, referred to as the Devil’s Backbone in Jesse Applegate's 
journal. On flatter parts of the mdge, two parallel ruts are 
visible. The steep portion near the top of the ridge has three 
separate rut segments. Artifacts from trail segments are in the 
museum collection at the park. 
& | North Trail 83 | Elmore, Ada, ID Glenns Ferry, | It extends from the Twin Falls-Elmore County line to the Not listed Public (BLMy | None known 
Mountain outskirts of Boise and features excellent ruts through scenic private 
Home, rangelands and foothills 
Murphy, 
Boise _ 
9 | Sinker Creek 18 | Owyee, ID Murphy Located on the South Alternate Route, this segment includes Not listed Public (BLM | None known 
many miles of almost pristine ruts, extending from Castle private 
Butte to four miles northwest of Murphy. 
10 | Alkah Springs 13 | Malheur, OR Brogan This segment starts about six miles north of Vale and Not listed Public (BLMYyY | Adequate road signage and public access 
continues to Willow Camp Sprung. Emigrants often stopped private 
at midday at Alkali Springs, which provided the only poor 
water in the 22-mile crossing from the Malheur River to 
Birch Creek. 
11 | Ladd Canyon 2 | Union, OR Enterprise. Impressive wagon ruts remain where the trail crossed Ladd Not listed Private Preservation of resources on private land 
La Grande Hill to the Grande Ronde Valley. 
12 | Blue Mountain 17 | Union, Umatilla, OR La Grande This segment, stretching from La Grande to Mount Emily, Not listed Public (FS )/ Preservation of resources on private land 
includes many miles of ruts through the picturesque and private 
= ; j heavily forested Blue Mountains ee 
13 | Emigrant Hill 6 | Umatilla, OR i'endleton This segment includes the !ong descent from Deadman Pass to | Not listed Private / public | Regular maintenance of signs and trail 


markers, leasing land for grazing has 
impaired and continues to threaten trail 





resourees 
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NATIONAL 
LENGTH QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
SEGMENT NAME (miles) COUNTY/STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 7 
Boardman 12 | Morrow, OR Hermiston This segment stretches from the eastern boundary of the Not listed Public / private | Regular sign maintenance, military use 
Boardman Bombing Range to Immigrant Road and includes | restricts access to the trail 


traces of the Oregon Trail. This appealing landscape of rough 
sagebrush-covered desert is much as it must have been during 
the emigrant years _ | 


| 
































Barlow Road 32 | Wasco, Hood River, Mount Hood | The segment begins at Barlow Gate, swings south around Barlow Road | Public (FS y Regular sign maintenance ; 
Clackamas, OR Mount Hood, and ends at the West Barlow Toligate. Ruts Historic District | private 
remain along most of the distance, and the scenic qualities are 
exceptional | 
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NATIONAL 
QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
1 | Lower Independence Landing (Blue Jackson MO Kansas City Landing site on the Missouri River near Independence used by Listed Private Site is undeveloped with no 
Mills) emigrants debarking to begin overland travel. interpretation; threat of development. 
2 | Upper Independence Landing (Wayne Jackson MO Kansas City This was the closest landing to Independence. The climb up the Not iisted Private Threat of additional development: 
City) bluffs was difficult. It was well used until the flood of 1844 washed interpretation is being developed. 
away the landing. 
3 | Independence Courthouse Square Jackson MO Kansas City This was one of the jumping off points for the trails. It includes Several Public Changes to the historic scene. 
Complex several historic buildings, monuments, and Independence Spring. structures are 
listed 

4 | Santa Fe Trail Park Ruts Jackson MO Kansas City The trail is visible as a swale for approximately .25 mile at the creek | Listed Public Possible future development; no signage 
crossing in this Independence city park near Santa Fe Road and 29th exists. 
Street. There are intermittent swales and traces in a park, in an 
undeveloped field owned by the LDS Church, up through a couple of 
backyards to the southwest, and ending on the opposite side (East 
side) of 3122 Santa Fe Road. 

5 | Eighty-Fifth Street Ruts Jackson MO Kansas City Intermittent swales and traces in an urban setting involving backyards | Not listed Private Some interpretation may be possible with 
and some church property. This alignment is the only one of up to the owners’ consent. 
three alternates that has traces remaining. 

6 | Westport Landing Jackson MO Kansas City The Westport Landing is where Grand Avenue meets the southern Not listed Public None known 
bank of the Missouri River just below the mouth of the Kansas River. 

The historic landing itself has been obliterated by modern 
developments, but its overall use remains that of a river port. 

7 | Westport Jackson MO Kansas City Platted in 1834, it became a busy trading post for the fur trade and Not listed Private The area ts part of a thriving business, 
for the newly relocated Indian tribes across the border. By the mid- restaurant, and retail area. Considerable 
1840s, Westport began to rival Independence as the principal signeage exists, mostly by the Westport 
outfitting town for overland traders. Historical Society 

8 | Shawnee Methodist Mission Johnson KS Kansas City Indian school, emigrant campirg spot, home for Kansas’ first Listed Public Museum, tours, events, bookstore 
territorial legislature, and barracks for Un'~n troops during the Civil 
War. _ 

9 | Minor Park/Red Bridge Crossing Jackson MO Olathe This 27-acre park has both recreational and historic overtones, with a | Listed Public Overused c'ty park; needs interpretation 
beautiful landscape setting and landscaping. Its prominent feature is of ruts and swale-. 

a gentle rut/swale that cuts across the landscape. 
10 | New Santa Fe Jackson MO Olathe This village was incorporated in 1852 and annexed by Kansas City at | Not listed Private Several markers on this site 
the turn of the century. It was the last stop for emigrants to buy the 
necessities before they entered Indian territory. 
11 | Elm Grove Campground Johnson KS Olathe It is located at the crossing of Cedar Creek. It was first called Not listed Private Encroaching development from nearby 
Caravan Grove, but then the trees gradually disappeared. Olathe. This is a significant site that 
needs to be interpreted and preserved. 
12 | Lone Elm Campground Johnson KS Olathe This was the first major campground on the Oregon, California, and Not listed Private Encroaching subdivisions and 
Santa Fe Trails. commercial development by the city of 
Olathe 
13 | Junction of th Oregon-Califormia and Johnson KS Olathe This 1s where the Oregon and California trails departed from the Not listed Private Farming impacts the whole area; a 





Santa Fe Trails 














Santa Fe Trail. The site ts relatively flat farmland. The actual 
junction site probably moved all over this immediate area over the 
years. 











quarter of a mile south is a roadside park 
with a Kansas Historical Soctety 
interpretive marker about the junction. 
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NATIONAL 
QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
14 | Upper Blueyacket Crossing of the Douglas KS Lawrence Highly visible and well-preserved ruts on SE side of the river. Not listed Private Some interpretation might be done on the 
Wakarusa River Evidence of the crossing on the northwest bank has been obliterated nearby County Road with the consent of 
by flooding and excavation work. This crossing may not have been the owners. 
used as much as the Lower Bluejacket, but is the one with extant 
remains. Along with the Lower Bluejacket and the Upper Wakarusa 
(Blankton’s), it was one of at least four, which the Oregon-California 
Trails used to cross the Wakarusa River. 

15 | Blue Mound Douglas KS Lawrence This 1s the first natural landmark encountered by emigrants. It had Not listed Private Undisturbed; it has been used as a ski 
been used as a signal point by John C. Fremont in 1843. It was also a slope in the past, now it is a tree-covered 
major Camping spot. pastureland. No interpretation exists. 

Nearby County Roads give opportunity 
to interpret the trail and this landmark 

16 | Pellant Ruts Shawree KS Topeka These two dramatic swales run for about 100 yards. They are named | Not listed Private None known 
for the current owner of the property. 

17 | Kansas River Crossing/Papin’s Ferry Shawnee KS Topeka This was the first difficult crossing and the most popular crossing site | Not listed Private None known 
of the Kansas River. Papin’s Ferry was established by the French 
Papin brothers by 1843 and lasted into the mid 1850s. The river has 
ioved very little at this site and is now an industrial park at the 
river s edge 

18 | St. Mary's Mission Pottawatomie | KS Manhattan This was a Jesuit school for Potawatomi Indians and an important Not listed rrivate None known 
emigrant stopping point. 

19 | Vieux Cemetery/Red Vermillion Pottawatomie | KS Manhattan This 1s the site of Louis Vieux toll bridge used by emigrants. It was Listed Public Modern bridge and fence around 

Crossing also a camping spot and a cemetery. __ | remaining grave are visual intrusions 

20 | Scott Spring Pottawatomie | KS Manhattan This was a favorite camping spot near a spring noted for its delicious | Not listed Public None known 
cold water. 

21 | Coon Creek/Marshall Grave Pottawatomie | KS Manhattan The trail crosses Coon Creek on a solid rock ford and passes a clear Not I:sted | Private None known 
spring and campsite. Marshall's grave ts on a high promontory to the 
west. There are two swales fifteen feet deep north of the spring 
Climbing the hill, the trail is seven swales wide 

22 | Black Vermillion Crossing Marshall KS Blue Rapids Although there are no extant resources at the site, a marker Not listed Private None known 
commemorates the site on a nearby roadway. It has been there for 70 
years, indicating the crossing was "70 rods north and 38 rods west" 
of the marker. _ 

23 | Alcove Spring Marshall KS Blue Rapids A picturesque area and favorite campsite near the Independence Listed Private S te needs interpretation, vandalism and 
Crossing of the Big Blue River. (Alcove Spring | * egetation overgrowth 

Historical 
Tru) 
24; Junction of St. Joseph and Independence | Washington KS Blue Rapids Prairie area where the St. Joe and Independence Roads joined Not listed Private Two interpretive markers in the vicinity 
Roads None known. 

25 | Hollenberg Station Washington KS Blue Rapids Ranch where emigrants obtained provisions. It later became a stage National Public (Kansas | Site is well-protected. Inside the restored 
station and a Pony Express station. The original building still stands | Historic State Historical | station there is a museum. Several 
and houses a museum Landmark Society ) historical markers and monuments stand 


























eu ae grounds. There ts a new visitor 
center with interpretive exhibits near the 
| historic building 
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NATIONAL 
QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
26 | Rock Creek Station Jetferson NE Fairbury This site was a supply point for later emigrants. It includes 1,600 Listed Public Site includes an excellent visitor/ 
feet of visible ruts. (Nebraska interpretive facility. Interpretation of the 
Game and overland trails 1s limited. 
Parks 
Commission) 
27 | George Winslow Grave Jetterson NE Fairbury A famous Oregon Trail gravesite and the location of a short stretch of | Listed Private Needs interpreta'son and protection 
ruts 
28 | The Narrows Nuckolls NE Fairbury In this area, the trail 1s confined between the Little Blue River and the | Listed Private Small monument on the bluff above the 
bluffs, which made travelers vulnerable to Indian attacks. Little Blue River; wa OCTA wayside on 
the county road near the entrance to the 
; : Site. 
29 | Simonton-Smith Grave and Ruts Adams NE Red Cloud Wagon train massacre site and location of 300 yards of ruts Not listed Private None known 
30 | Thirty-Two Mile Station Adams NE Grand Island This site was a waystation serving emigrants, stagecoaches, and Listed Private Improved interpretation. 
- freight trains. lt was named for its distance to Fort Kearny. 
3] | Susan Hail Grave Adams NE Grand Island This ts a famous gravesite and the point where emigrants first L isted Private Interpretation and preserv.ition of the 
observed the Platte River. There are visible ruts nearby. site, surrounding swales, ai.d viewshed 
are needed. 
32 | Fort Kearny Kearney NE Kearney Fort Kearny was established by the U.S. Army in 1848 to protect Listed Public Need to increase interpretation of historic 
travelers going west from Indian attacks. This military post was (Nebraska trails. 
strategically located at a junction where various eastern feeder trails Game and 
merged, forming one broad and vast trail. The Pony Express used Parks 
tnis site because it was the teleg:aph terminus from the beginning of Commission) 
November 1860 until July 1461. when the line was built further west 
towarG Salt Lake City. Although none of the original buildings 
survived, the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission has 
reconstructed two of the fort buildings 
33 | Plum Creek Phelps NE Kearney Campsite, stage station, Pony Express station, massacre site, and Not listed Public None known 
cemetery 
34 | Dan Smith West Ranch Dawson NE Gothenberg This was one of a series of road ranches where emigrants obtained Not listed Private None known 
supplies. 
35 | Fort McPherson Lincoln NE North Platte One of a series of military posts established to protect the emigrants Listed Public None known 
and a major camping, supply, and refitting location. : 
36 | O'Fallons Bluff Lincoln NE Ogallala Natural landmark and location of trail ruts. Listed Public (NE Signs are needed on Interstate 80 to 
Dept. of direct visitors to the area 
Roads) 
37 | California Hill/Upper Crossing of South | Keith NE Ogallala California Hill, encountered immediately after crossing the South Listed Private Improved access and interpretation 
Platte River Platte River, was the first mayor grade faced by the emigrants. ’ (OCTA) 
Crossing the South Platte allowed emigrants to reach the North Platte 
River and follow it toward South Pass. Several crossing sites were 
used, but this was the most important because 1t led directly into Ash 
Hollow, the best approach to the North Platte. Imposing trail ruts are 
visible at this site 
38 | Ash Hollow Complex — Windlass Hill Garden NE Chappell This site ts a natural landmark, which includes a campsite and Listed Public None known 
cemetery and serves as the gateway to the North Platte Valley. It was (Nebraska 
a dangerous and difficult descent, which left mayor scars down its Game and 
sides. The complex includes Ash Hollow Spring, Rachel Pattison Parks 
- Grave, and Windlass Hill Commission) — | 
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62 | Independence Rock Natrona | WY Bairon! This ts one of the most noted landmarks on the emigrant trails west of | Natronai Public (State Overuse 
| | Fort Laramie. It is an outcrop of granite rock of oval shape, 1,900 Historic of Wyoming) 
| | | feet long and 700 fect wide, which rises 128 feet. It denved ts name | Landmark 
| | fror., a party of fur-trappers who camped there and celebrated 
| | | independence Day in their own style on July 4, 1824. Independence 
| | Rock was also widely used by emigrants to inscribe their names and 
| j MeCssag es 
6 3] Devil's Gate | Natrona WY Bairoul Devil's Gate 1s a deep, narrow cleft carved by the Sweetwater River, | Listed Public (BLM) This would be an ideal place to conduct a 
| 370 feet deep, 1,500 feet long. and only SO feet wide in places cultural landscape report. Site should not 
| | Devil's Gate ts among the more interesting geographical landmarks be publicized too much because it will 
along the emigrani trails. This natural feature became visible not withstand heavy visitation, BLM 
| approximately 15 miles to the cast. It functioned as a frequent resting provides interpretation at the Devil's Gate 
| and camping place and ts thought to have more than 20 graves in the Interpretive site 


immediate vicinity, although only one is marked. There are 
inscriptions on the rocks. This site is also near a Pony Express relay 
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64 | Splut Rock | Fremont wy Baironl It us another prominent geographical feature in the area. The trail Not listed Public (BLMy | BLM has developed an attractive rest 
| | 1,100 feet below the rock, crosses both public and pnvate land Private arca/interpretive site that interprets the 
| Splint Rock area and its history 
__ | A Le Sn 4 7 | _ Vandalism at rest area 
65 | Three Crossings | Fremont | wy Rattlesnake Nar.ow canyon where the emigrants were faced with wree difficult Not listed Public (BLM) Buildings trom a near-by uranium 
| | Hills crossings of the Sweetwater River. Emugrants could travel via the Private | processing plant have been torn down 
| | deep sand” aliernative route to the south of the Sweetwater, or they | and the mill site has been under a 
| | could follow the nver through a narrow canyon, a trp that required | reclamation effort for several years 
| | crossing the Sweetwater three times within two miles. Most | _ BLM would like to acquire the site but 
| | | emigrants followed the river route. because pulling the wagon across | might not be able to do so because the 
| the deep sand was *xhausting A Pony Express and military outpost | area may be contaminated 
__| a siation was located there, i — 
66 | lee Slough | Fremont Wy 7 Lander This was the location of a cold spring where emigrants occasionally Not listed Public (BLM) | Hydric souls are susceptible to trampling 
| | found ice underneath the soil until late summer. It became a mayor | damage by wild horses and season-long 
| | camping site for travelers who enjoyed the cold refreshment alter | livestock grazing that has occurred for 
| several days of drv and dusty terrain | over a century. This has caused a loss of 
| | | | humus that provided the sulation to 
| | | | facilitate the maimtenance of ice. Access 
| | | to the site vs through through privat 
a ee — _ jf tana re 
67 | Rocky Ridge bremont |W) | South Pass A barren, rocky ndge which the emigrants ascended after leaving the | Not listed Public (BLM) | Needs improved access and a cultural 
| | | Sweetw:ter River valley | landscape report. The site has great 
| | visual integrity and appears to have 
sictesoilioicdesnsdeeeatenticnestsnsemshceneinasabaeeiaisea a ee Sala See ft nergone little disturbance. J 
He | Burnt Ranch | Premornt Wy South Pass This is the site of the ninth and tinal crossing of the Sweetwater Nominated Privat None knows 
| | | River, where the Seminoe Cutoff reyouns the trail. The ranch marks | 
ofp | thee beginning of the Lander Road _ 
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69 | South Pass Fremont WY South Pass This is probably the single most important iandmark along the National Public (BLM) | In spite of an abandoned railroad grade, a 
emigrant trails. It marked the emigrants’ arrival at the end of the long | Historic diversion ditch, and the physical 
ascent to the Continental Divide and was thought to be the half-way Landmark evidence of an AT&T buried cable, this 
point of the trails. It is a wide and flat summit of a long and site has an exceptional historic character 
gradually ascending plateau, with low ridges and hills on both sides, and should be protected from any 
and a wide sage and grass covered saddle between. additional visual intrusions. 

70 | Pacific Springs Fremont WY South Pass This was the first good water source west of South Pass and a Not listed Private None known 
popular campsite. 

71 | Dry Sandy Crossiag Sublette WY Farson The first water source west of Pacific Springs and a difficult stream Not listed Private None known 
crossing. 

72 | Partings of the \ ays Sweetwater WY Farson This site is the junction of the Oregon Trail and the Sublette Cutoff. Listed Public (BLM) | Encroaching mineral exploration and 
It is one of the most dramatic sites in Wyoming, in the midst of a development. 
wide-open expanse of land with the two trails branching off from the 
junction. Both trails are plainly visible, and the eye can follow them 
for miles towards the horizon. At this point, emigrants had to decide 
whether to save 46 miles by taking the Sublette Cutoff, which 
bypassed the southern loop through Ft. Bridger but also offered 50 
miles of travel with no water. 

73 | Little Sandy Crossing Sweetwater WY Farson Thts site provided a good source of water aiid served as a campsite Not listed Public (BLM )/ | To access the site, visitors need to travel 
on the road to Ft. Bridger. Numerous emigrant graves are located in private through half a mile of privste property. 
the area. 

74 | Big Sandy Crossing Sweetwater WY Farson It was a difficult stream crossing and the location of a stage and Pony | Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Currently there are few threats to the site 
Express station. There are excellent examples of pristine ruts nearby. private because of limited access; however, 

vehicle overuse in the future could 
threaten nearby ruts, as well as degrade 
= the nature of the river crossing. 

75 | Lombard Ferry Sweetwater WY Rock Springs This was the main crossing oi the Green River. it was established by | Listed Public Gas development and unauthorized fossil 
the Mormons to help subsequent Mormons and also as a commercial (Seedskadee collecting are threats. 
venture. National 

Wildlife 
Refuge) 

76; Chure. 3utte Uinta WY Kemmerer This is an important landmark along the trail. It 1s thought to have Not listed Private Gas tanks and mineral development have 
been named by fur traders. It became a very important Mormon negatively impacted the historic 
Pioneer Trail site viewshed, vandalism and littering are 

_ other problems. 
77 | Name Rock Uinta WY Evanston This site was a Camping spot where emigrants inscribed their names. | Not listed Private / public | Vandalism is a big problem; there ts also 
need to stabilize and protect the 
a inscriptions. Interpretation is needed 

78 | Fort Budger Uinta WY Evanston This site was a fur-trading post. Established in 1843 by Jim Bridger, | Listed Public (State None known 
it hecame a major resting and resupply point for the emigrants. This of Wyoming) 
is also the site where the Oregon Trail split from the Mormon 

Pioneer 
79 | West End, Sublette Cutofi Lincoln WY Fontenelle This ts the point where the Sublette Cutoff rejoins the main emigrant | Not listed Private None known 
= - | Reservou route — 
80 | Thomas Fork Crossing Bear Lake |» Preston This site was the wagon crossing of the swift-flowing Thomas Fork, | Not listed Private None known 
= | | once the location of a toll bridge = 
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81 | Big Hill Bear Lake ID Preston This site was said to be the greatest impediment on the whole Oregon | Not listed Public (BLM) | This site can only be reached by crossing 
Trail route, as the ascent is very long and the descent even more private land; BLM does not have an 
difficult. easement to access this site. 
82 | Smith's Trading Post Bear Lake ID Preston This is the site of a trading post operated by Peg Leg Smith on the Not listed Private None known 
banks of the Bear River. 
&3 | Soda Springs Complex Caribou ID Soda Springs Steamboat Spring, Wagonbox burial, Hooper Spring, and two short Not listed Public / private | None known 
traces of ruts comprise a complex near the town of Soda Springs. 
&4 | Sheep Rock (Soda Point) Caribou ID Soda Springs This site is located at the gap in the mountains near Alexander, Idaho. | Not listed Public / private | None known 
This is where the Oregon-Calitornia Trail heads northwest and the 
Bidwell-Bartleson goes south along the west side of the Bear River. 
The Hudspeth Cutoff also branches off here. 
%S | kort Hall Bingham ID Blackfoot This site was an important camping spot and trading center until mid- | Not listed Private (Fort Erosion from the Snake River. 
1849, when the Hudspeth Cutoff west of Soda Springs was opened. Hall Indian 
From that point on, almost all the travel to California took the Reservation) 
Hudspeth. Those traveling to Oregon continued to pass by the fort in 
| subsequent years, until it was abandoned in 1856. The fort was built 
by American Nathaniel Wyeth in 1834 but became the property of 
ee _ ___ | the Hudson's Bay Company in 1838. 
6 | American Falls r Power ID Pocatello This was a natural landmark and a favorite camping area. Not listed Public None known 
87 | Massacre Rocks Power ID Pocatello It is located on the route of the Oregon-California Trail, but the Listed (Ruts | Public Museum and interpretation at Massacre 
| massacre which gives it is name occurred in 1862, when most between Rocks State park. 
California-bound emigrants would have been traveling the Hudspeth | Massacre 
| Cutoff or via Salt Lake City. Rock and 
| Coldwater 
___ | _ Hill) 
| X& | Register Rock Power ip Lake Walcott It is an important, yet lesser known, point where emigrants left names | Listed Public None known 
| and dates. (Massacre 
| Rocks State 
| Park) 
89 | Coldwater Hill Power ID Lake Walcott It was a camping area along the Snake River. The main trail forked Listed Private None known 
| here, with one branch climbing over the hills to the southwest from 
the mouth of Fall Creek, and the other branch skirting the northern up 
of these same hills just above the Snake River. __ 
90 | Calitorma Trail Junction/Raft River Cassia ID Lake Walcott Immeiately after fording the Raft River, the California Trail Not listed Public (BLM) | None known. Access to the site is 
Crossing branches south up the Raft River Valley towards City of Rocks. The through private land. 
California Trail was opened in 1843, and this was the main route 
until the opening of the Hudspeth Cutoff in 1849. There are trail 
markers at the parting, and nearby emigrant graves have been fenced 
and signed. There are traces of the trail on public lands both west 
(the Oregon Trail) and south (the California Trail) of the junction. 
9} | Milner Ruts/Cedars Emigrant Campsite | Cassia ID Lake Walcott The Cedars Emigrant Campsite and Snake River Crossing site Listed Public (BLM) | Continuing vandalism at the interpretive 
contains two extensive traces of the emigrant trail, which join at the site; there is a movement by some BLM 
Bureau of Land Management's Milner Interpretive Site. The south staff to develop the area of the north trail 
trail 1s marked by both concrete and carsonite trail markers for into a bike and recreational trail. BLM 
several miles. The BLM maintains an interpretive trail and kiosk at recently initiated entry fees to the 
the interpretive site. The north trail ts unmarked—located on BLM interpretive area 
land. 
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Amencan Indians. Subsequent retaliation by US troops resulted in 


hostilities, which imperiled emigrant use of the trail for a decade 
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92 | Caldron Linn Twin Falls ID Rogerson A narrow chute in the Snake River, which prevented nver travel. Listed Private None known 
Emigrants were attracted by the roar of the river. 
93 | Stricker Store/Rock Creek Station Twin Falls ID Rogerson This was a trading post and favored camping spot. The Stricker Listed Private High priority: obtain preservation 
Store, built in 1863, was the first trading post on the Oregon Trail ownership of the cemetery and 
east of Fort Hall. Good water was afforded by Rock Creek. General intervening land—at this time there is not 
structures from the sites early historic era, 1860s, and the 1900 even a formal right of way access to the 
family homes remain. The cemetery and a portion of the trail west of cemetery 
E the state property are privately owned 
94 | Shoshone Falls Twin Falls ID Twin Falls This was a sightseeing side trip for emigrants. Not listed Public (City) None known 
95 | Rock Creek Crossing Twin Falls ID Twin Falls This was the first cut in the banks of the Rock Creek chasm that Not listed Private None known 
permitted emigrant wagon crossings. Traces of the crossing remain 
in spite of heavy development in the area. A marked grave 1s located 
in section 26, and emigrant name(s) are still visible on the canyon | 
wall in Section 27, a few hundred feet west of Blue Lake Boulevard | 
South. | 
96 | Kanaka Rapids Gooding, ID Twin Falls This was a spot along the Snake River where emigrants traded with Not listed Public | None known 
Twin Fails Indians tor salmon (County, ID 
Historical 
Society) 
97 | Thousand Springs Gooding ID Twin Falls A natural landmark of considerable interest to the emigrants, with Not listed Public (BLM) |, None known 
ruts in the vicinity. 
98 | Upper Salmon Falls Gooding, iD Twin Falls Emigrants bartered with Indians for salmon, which were caught at the | Not listed Private (Idaho | None kno an 
Twin Falls falls Power 
Company ) 
99 | Three Island Crossing Elmore ID Glenns Ferry During high water, emigrants took an alternate route, which followed | Listed Public (BLM None known 
south of the river. and State) _ 
100 | Hot Springs Elmore ID Mountain Home | This was a favoriic emigrant campsite Not listed Public / private | None known ~ 
101 | Rattlesnake Station Elmore ID Mountain Home | This was a site of an emigrant campground and the location of a Not li.ied Private None known 
stagecoach station. 
102 | Canyon Creek Station Elmore ID Mountain Home | This was the site of a popular emigrant campsite neai where the trail | Not listed | Private None known 
crossed Canyon Creek ; ! 
103 | Register Rock Elmore ID Mountain Home | This ts a sharp outcropping of rocks on which emigrant names are Not listed Private None known 
inscribed with wagon tar. ; 
104 | Ditto Station Elinore ID Mountain Home | This site 's located near Sole's Rest, where the Goodale's Cutoff Not listed Private None known 
joined the Oregon Trail. Ditto Station was a stop along the freight 
and stage route that followed the Oregon Trail ee _ 
105 | Indian Creek Station Elmore ID Mountain Home | Indian Creek was a popular emigrant campground. Settlemcat came | Listed Private Private land development, informational 
to the area in 1863, and emigrants were able to purchase fresh sign needed, protection of remaimuing 
vegetables nere. A fava-rock structure dates to the stage station Stage structures and Mayfield’s remaining 
period. A small agricultural community known as Mayfield, now busidings needed 
deserted, eventually developed | 
106 | Bonneville Point Ada ID Murph: This 1s a high promontory crossed by the Oregon Trail before Not listed | Public (City) None known | 
; descending to the Boise River at present-day Boise Se, See a 
107 | Ward Massacre Site Canyon Ip Boise | This site witnessed the massacre of 18 emigrants at the hands of Listed Public (State) None known 
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108 | Canyon Hill Ruts Canyon ID Boise This ts a short section of ruts where the Oregon Trail descended to Not listed Private None known 
the Boise River. 

109 | Fort Boise (HBC) Canyon ID Vale This site was an important Hudson’s Bay Company trading post on Listed Public (State) None known 
the east bank of the Snake River, where emigrants were resupplied 
and ferried across the river. 

110 | C. J. Strike Ruts Owyhee ID Glenns Ferry This is a one and one-half mile section of ruts. Not listed Public (BLM) | None known 

111 | Givens Hot Spring Owyhee ID Murphy This was a favorite campground both for the emigrants and for Not listed Private None known 
American Indians. 

112 | Keeney Pass Malheur OR Vale Deeply worn ruts are the centerpiece of an interpretive area that Not listed Public (BLM) | Regular sign maintenance 
consists of a shelter with interpretive signs, additional signs near the 
trail ruts, and a hiking trail to an interpretive overlook of the pass. 

113 | Vale Complex Malheur OR Vale The town of Vale grew up where the Oregon Trail crossed the Not listed Private / puolic | Regular sign maintenance 
Malheur River and has several Oregon Trail historic and interpretive 
sites. 

114 | Farewell Bend Baker OR Brogan This 1s the place where the trail left the Snake River for the last ime. | Not listed Public (State) Regular sign maintenance 

115 | National Historic Oregon Trail Baker OR Baker This 23,000 square ft. center overlooks a well-preserved segment of | Not listed Public (BLM) | None known 

Interpretive Center at Flagstaff Hill the Oregon Trail. Living history areas, an amphitheater, and an 
interpretive trail system support the center's theme of describing 'ife 
along the trail. Trail ruts are present on BLM land and on adjacent 

, private land on Virtue Flat. 

116 | Hilgard Junction Union OR La Grande After crossing the mountain from La Grande, emigrants camped here | Not fisted Public (State) Regular sign maintenance 
along the banks of the Grande Ronde River before making their next 
ascent into the Blue Mountains. 

117 | Blue Moutain Crossing Interpret.ve Park | Umatilla OR Pendleton Oregon Trail interpretive park features pristine ruts, fully-accessible | Not listed Private (FS) None known 
interpretive trails, and living history demonsirations developed by the 
Forest Service. 

118 | Meacham Umatilla OR Pendleton This area was first used for Oregon Trail encampments anu evolved Not listed Private / public | Neglect 

| into freighting, stagecoach, and railroad uses. 
119 | Emigrant Springs Umatilla OR Pendleton A favorite water source and camping spot for many of the emigrants. | Not listed Public (State ) Reeular sign maintenance 
120 | Deadman Pass Umatilla OR Pendleton Last obstacle before the Oregon Trail left the Blue Mountains; ruts Not listed Public / private | Preservation and marking of trail ruts on 
— (on private land) are visible and accessible. private land, rm gular sign maintenance. 

121 | Echo (Complex) Umatilla OR Hemiston This was an important campsite on the lower crossing of the Umatilla | Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Fort Henrietta interpretive wayside 
River, offering plentiful grass, water, and wood. fhe Utilla Indian private markers, Koontz grave, and OCTA 
Agency house was located on the north bank but was burned in the pedestal sign, Fort Henrietia 
Yakima War. Fort Henrictta was built in its place. This is the only archeological site, Echo Historic 

_ certified site for the Oregon National Historic Trail Museum aud various rut segments 

122 | Echo Meadows Umatilla OR Hemiston From the lower Umatilla River crossing, emigrants could travel west’ | Not listed Public / private | Regular sign maintenance 
across the Columbia Platecu or follow the Umatilla River to the 
Columbia. Those who chose the plateau route passed through Echo 
Meadows, where BLM has developed an interpretive site. The 
Oregon Trail ruts are located on BLM preperty _ 

123 | Well Spring Morrow OR Hemiston This was a principal water source with nearby stagecoach station, Listed Public (US Support of US Navy to complete 
cemetery, and ruts. The springs were meager but were a crucial oasis Navy) development of the Wells Springs 
between Butter Creek and Willow Creek interpretive site: regular maintenance of 

| signs — 

124 | Fourmile Canyon Gilliam OR Deep ruts mark the trail at this BLM interpretive site Not listed Public (BLM)/ | Vandalism, ruts on private land should be 


marked and preserved 
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125 | John Day River Crossing/McDonald Gilliam, OR Goldendale This site provided an easy crossing of the John Day River. After Not listed Public / private | Regular sign maintenance 
Ford Sherman ascending the west side of the canyon, emigrants could take the nght 
fork of the trail to go to The Dalles, or after 1846, they could take the 
left fork and follow a cutoff to the Barlow Road. 

126 | Biggs Junction Sherman OR Goldendale This site offered the first view of the Columbia River, to the south, Not listed Private Regular sign maintenan e; permanent 
from the canyon rim. The site includes one of the last rema*ning rut signs posting rules fr. access to the trail 
segments along the Columbia River. segment on private land. 

127 | Deschutes River Sherman OR Goldendale Emugrants camped here before undertaking the difficult crossing of Not listed Public (State) Regular sign maintenance; preservation 
the Deschutes River. immediately above its confluence with the and marking of ruts on private land on 
Columbia River. the west side of the river ; 

128 | The Dalles Complex Wasco OR Hood River With the opening of the Barlow Road, emigrants at The Dalles faced | Listed Public (City None known; new interpretiv. « . «ter 
a decision--whether to float their familics and wagons down the Private Columbia Gorge 
Columbia River or to cross the southern flank of Mount Hood. 

129 | Cascades of the Columbia Hood River OR Hood River While the men drove livestock along the river shore, women and Listec Public (US Regular sign maintenance 
children stayed with the wagons and floated the Columbia River on Corps of 
boats, canoes, and rafts. At this site, waterborne emigrants were Engineers) 

_ forced to portage. 

130 | Tygh Valley Wasco OR Mount Hood Emigrants descended from Tygh Ridge to camp along Tygh Creek, Not listed Private Regular sign maintenance 
where they traded with Indians before turning west to the Barlow 
Road. It was a popular campsite, and ruts ascend in the southern part 
of the valley. 

131 | Barlow Gate Wasco OR Mount Hood This was a point on the east side of the Barlow Road where fees were | National Public (FS) / Regular sign maintenanc: 
collected. Historic private 
District 

132 | Barlow Pass Complex Clackamas OR Mount Hood From where the Barlow RKuad crosses the summit of the Cascade National Public Trail marking, direction signs, and 
Mountains to Summit Meadow ts a resource area consisting of trail Historic (USFWS) regular sign maintenance 
ruts, emigrant graves, and historic sites. Included among thera are District 
Devil's Half Acre, Barlow Pass, Pioneer Woman's Grave, and 
Summit Meadow. 

133 | Government Camp Clackamas OR Mount Hood Emigrants named this site for the abandoned cavalry wagons they National Public / Regular sign maintenance 

| found here, after troops abandoned them in an 1849 winter storm Historic private 
District 

134 | Laurel Hill Clackamas OR Mount Hood This was the last major obstacle on the Oregon Trail, as emigrants National Public (FS) Regular sign maintenance 
made their way down the western slopes of Mount Hood. To lower Historic 
their wagons down the various chutes, emigrants frequently resorted District 
to dragging trees behind their wagor's or snubbing ropes around trees 
and belaying their wagons down. 

135 | West Barlow Tollgate Clackamas OR M.unt Hood This site was the last of five locations used to collect tolls on the National Public (FS) Regular maintenan.e, highway 26 

Barlow Road. It operated from 1883 to 1918. A replica of the Historic threatens the site 
| tollgate stands today District | _ —_ 
136 | Wildwoou Recreation Area Clackamas OR Mount Hood After 1847, almost all emigrants passed this site on their way to the Listed | Public (BLM) | None known 
| —— upper crossing of the Sandy River _ 
137 | Philip Foster Farm Clackamas OR Oregon Chriy In 1846, Philip Foster joined Sam Barlow's efforts to build and Listed Private None known 
: operate the Barlow Road. For many emigrants, Foster's farm was | 
their fist sign of settlement at the end of the trail. Foster succeeded 
Barlow as the pritaary owner of the toll road in 185 land operated it | 
under territorial charter until 1857 | 
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138 | Oregon City Com olex | Clackamas OR Oregon City | The official end of the Oregon Trail is Abernethey Green, where the [| Listed | Public (City) | None known / 
| | | End of the Oregon Trail Interpretive Center is located. The center | private | 
a | es o | | consists of three buildings im the shape of covered wagons ae | | a | 
:39 | Whitman Mission Walla Walla WA Walla Walla | The Oregon Trat! led through the mission in the early years, when 1 7 National Public (NPS) | Potenual for future mcompat bh 
| | served as a vital way-station and supply point. The mission was | Historic Site | development on surrounding privat 
bypassed alter 1844, when a shorter route was developed thirty miles | farmland could mmpact the character ot 
PT dt to the south } oT the tra | | 
140 | Fort Vancouver Clark | WA Vancouver Fort Vancouver, a Hudson's Bay Company Post, governed by Chici =| National | Public (NPS) = | None known 
| | | Factor Dr. John McLoughlin, provided great assistance to exhausted =| Historic Site | 
| | | emigrants. The site includes a replica of the orginal fort | 
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NATIONAL REGISTER THREATS TO 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP VISITOR SERVICES RESOURCES 
1 | Bonneville Flood-Thapi Lava Cassia ID North Side Alternate--An excellent stretch of trail located on | No information available at | Public (BLM, Minidoka None; casual visitation No information 
Flow Trail Remnants Bonneville Flood scabland and the southern edge of the this time Wildlife Res.) discouraged (only larger available at this time 
Thapi Lava flow. A few short segments lie under the water groups should attempt 
of Lake Walcott. The Idaho Chapter of OCTA has marked because of remoteness of 
the rest. The visible traces end east cf Gifford Spring in services and rough terrain.) 
farmland. 
2 | Minidoka Wildlife Refuge Trail | Cassia ID North Side Alternate--An excellent portion has been marked. | No information available at | Public (USFW) Nearby Walcott Park No information 
Remnants The trail is intermittently visible as it crosses the Minidoka this time maintained by US Fish and | available at this time 
Wildlife Refuge, where not covered by the waters of Lake Wildlife Service; entry fee 
Walcott. Much of this area is fence and unavailable to the now in place. 
general public. Accessible segments have been marked by 
| the Idaho Chapter of OCTA. 

3 | Clark Crossing Twin Falls ID Clark Crossing 1s a three part component consisting of a long | No information available at | Private None No information 
grade on the south Snake River Canyon wall (now known as _ | this time available at this ume 
Baggett’s Grade), the ferry crossing, and the grade on the 
north canyon wall (today called Clark's Grade). The south or 
Baggett's Grade is a long, gentle road; while the north, 

Clark's grade, is steep and hard—hand hewn from the rock 
wall with a spectacular opening at the top. The main North 
Side Alternate Oregon Trail was located at the top of the 
canyon. 

4 | Hudsons Bay Company Roa Twin Falls ID North Side Alternate--The trail 1s in pristine condition, easily | No information available at | Public No information available at | The entire aica is a 
followed and clearly visible. This segment has several this time this time playground for ORV 
places where rocks were removed to make a crossing across and bikes; there is also 
rock outcroppings. Deep ruts have been carved in the road discussion of 
in places by wagon wheels. commercial 

development. 

S | Rock Creek--West Canyon Twin Falls ID A steep grade on the west canyon wall is still visible. The No information available at | No information available at | No information available at | Recent growth of and 

Grade entry on the east wall has been almost enurrely removed this time this time this time invasion of Russian 
during road construction of Pole Line Road. Olive trees threaten to 
obliterate the site. 

6 | North Side Blue L “kes Twin Falls ID North Side Blue Lake Boulevard, the freight and stage road | No information available at | No information available at | No informatior available at | No information 

Boulevard c.1890 that connected the historic Blue Lake Farm with the this time this time this time available at this ume 
Oregon Short Line Railroad in Shoshone; a short segment, 
approximately % mile in length. 
7 | Jerome Segment (Highway Jerome ID North Side Alternate--Approximately three miles of highly No information available at | Public / private No information available at | None 








Crossing) 











visible trail that crosses US ilwy 93 and the State Highway 
designated Goif Course Koad. Except for a quarter mile 
segment near US 93, trace ts pristine (the trail is still 
discernible in the noted % mile) with rock grooves worn by 
wagon wheels across rock piles, prominent swales, etc. This 
segment ends at the Jerome goif course. 
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site was also used by emigrants to cross the Snake river. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER : THREATS TO 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP VISITOR SERVICES RESOURCES 
8 | Snake River Canyon Rim Trail Jerome ID North Side Alternate--Extending west from the Jerome Golf | No information available at | Private No information available at | Present status will 
Remnants Course along the Snake River Canyon Rim on private this time this ume probably remain as long 
property. as the county ordinance 
bans building on the 
canyon mm. 
9 | Snake River Ferries Twin Falls ID The area was a major Indian and emigrant camp. Here the No information available at | Public / private None Private land 
& Gooding North Alternate Oregon Trail leaves the main route and this time development; 
crosses the Snake river. In 1852, emigrants crossed the informational sign 
Snake on a ferry run by some retired mountain men. When needed. 
Payne Ferry was built in 1869, traffic was diverted to this 
site. The concrete cable anchor, cable bulwark, and a small 
= adobe building remain. 
10 | Salmon Falls Crossing Twin Falls ID The crossing of Salmon Falls Creek. No information available at | No information available at | No information available at | No information 
this time this time this ume available at this time 
11 | Malad Stage Station and Malad =| Gooding ID The North Alternate Oregon Trail crosses the Malad River No information available at | Public (State of Idaho) Malad Gorge State Park None 
River Gorge Trail Remnants just above Malad Gorge, one of Idaho's scenic wonders. In | this time 
1869, Kelton freight and stage traffic used this route, and a 
Stage station and a bridge over the Malad river were built. 
Remains of both are still visible. Three sections of trail ruts 
remain: an excellent trace on the south side of the Gorge 
showing rock bruises, used after the narrow wagon bridge 
was built in 1863; an east-west segment extending across 
Idaho Parks and Recreation land (a remnant of a pre-1863 
route that crossed the river above the gorge); and a short 
segment from the modern highway extending east to private 
ownership on the south side of the river and the head of the 
Gorge (also pre- 1863). 

12 | Clover Creek, Natural Bridge Gooding ID The natural bridge across Clover Creek. The segment of the | No information available at | No information available at_ | No information available at_ | No information 
trail westward/south from the bridges. this me this time this time available at this time 

13 | King Hill Stage Station Elmore ID This station served both freight and stage traffic along the No information available at | Private None Private land 
Kelton Road; which follows the North Alternate Oregon this time development, 

Trail. The steepness of the hill west of here caused freight informational signing 1s 
traffic to switch to the Glenn's Ferry route in 1871. needed. 

14 | Little Pilgrim Gulch Elmore ID The area provided a major emigrant campground and access | No information available at | Public (BLM) None Site survey/artifacts 
point to the Snake River. In this vicinity, Naomi Sage died. | this time analysis needed 
Her grave has not yet been located. This was the 12th stop 
prior to reaching the Idaho Crossing. ; 

1S | Pilgrim Stage Station Elmore ID Initially served freighters on the Kelton road. After John No information available at | Public None Artifact collectors; 
Hailey transferred his stages to the route in the fall of 1879, this time historical archaeological 
it served as a stage stop. Piles of rocks show the location of work needed. 
the station; several depressions and a possible grave remain. _ 

16 | Glenn's Ferry Elmore ID Constructed by George P. Glenn in 1869, this ferry was No information available at | Public / private Three Island Crossing Park | Development of private 
accommodating Kelton Road freight traffic and Oregon Trail | this time land, land acquisition 
emigrants by 1871. The completion of the Oregon short-line needed; informational 
railway in 1883 signaled the demise of the ferry. sign needed on nearby 

road. 

17 | Two Island Crossing Elmore ID About one mile upstream from Three Island Crossing, this No information available at | Private None Development on private 


land. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER THREATS TO 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP VISITOR SERVICES RESOURCES 

18 | The Narrows Elmore ID After leaving the Three Island Crossing the emigrants along | No information available at | Public / private None except trail markers Development on private 
the South Alternate Oregon Trail followed the southern bank | this ume land; trailhead needed: 
of the Snake River through this area easement across priv2te 

land needed 

19 | Cold Springs Siage Station Elmore ID Served freight and stage traffic using the North Alternate No information available at | Private None Informational sign 
Oregon Trail. During the Bannock War in 1878, military this time needed 
troops were stationed here. The original rock house still 
siands. Cold Springs Creek was a popular emigrant 
campsite. 

20 | Ryegrass Creek Burial Elmore ID A spring near the crossing of Ryegrass Creek was an No information available at | Public / private None Signing and marking 
important water source for an emigrant campground. Inher | this time this grave might lead to 
diary of 1852, Cecilia EM. Adams repo.ted finding ten increased vandalism 
graves, all in arow, at this site. The prebahie, mass grave 

has been found and ts evidenced by a depression surrounded 
at by small hand-placed rocks. 

21 | Blacks Creek Stage Station Ada ID Popular stop for stage and freight traffic which followed the | No information available at | Private None Private land 
Oregon Trai. A pile of rocks is all that remains. this time development: 

informational sign on 
nearby Black's Creek 
Road needed 

22 | Bruneau Dunes Owyhee ID Short segment of South Alternate Oregon Trail remnants are | No information available at | Public Nearby Bruneau Sand Off highway parking 

visible north of Idaho Hwy 78 this time Dunes State Park: trail needed; replacement of 
markers. vandalized markers 
needed 

23 | C.J. Strike Reservoir Ruts Owyhee ID The south alternate divides into two branches as the route No information available at | Public / private Campground on C.J. Strike | Information/interpretive 
approaches and crosses the Bruneau river. The crossings this time Reservoir, trail markers signage needed; off- 
were major emigrant campsites highway parking 

needed; replacement of 
vandalized markers 
| needed 
24 | Confluence of Bruneau and Owyee ID Major campground areas for emigrants. In 1862, nearly No information available at | Public None Under the waters of C.J 
Snake Rivers 1,000 people were reported camping here. In 1866, Major this time Strike Reservour; 
L.N. Marshall established Camp Buford here to provide informational sign 
protection for emigrants and settlers. The camp was needed 
abandoned within a year. 

25 | Utter Massacre Site Owyhee ID Located on Henderson Flat near Castle Butte, a major No information available at | Private None Private land 
emigrant campsite. On Sept 9, 1860, the Elijah Utter party this time development and 
of 44 emigrants was attacked by hostile Indians. This was farming, informational 
one of the rare occasions when Indians sustained a prolonged sign needed; survey to 
assault on encircled emigrant wagons. Sixteen emigrants find massacre site 
survived the attack and the hardships that followed. The needed 
exact site has not been located 

26 | Wildhorse Butte-Sinker Creek Owyhee ID At Wildhorse Butte, some emigrants used a route variant to No information available at | Public / private Trail markers Easement across private 

| avoid the hard pull out of Sinker Creek on the primary route | this time land and replacement of 
(high-potential segment #9). The variant joined the primary vandalized markers are 
route again southeast of Rabbit Creek needed 
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NATIONAL REGISTER THREATS TO 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP VISITOR SERVICES RESOURCES 
27 | Rabbit Creek (west side) Owyhee ID There are two routes going north along Rabbit Creek. The No information available at_ | Public / private Trail markers Private land 
one to the east is a part of the Sinker Creek high-potential this ume development, parking 
segment #9. This route is up the west side of the creck has off highway needed: 
not previously been identified informational sign and 
replacement of 
vandalized markers 
needed. 
28 | Dilley Island Owyhee ID Short section of South Alternate Oregon Trail ruts, parallel No information available at | Public / private None except trail markers Development of private 
to Idaho Hwy 78. this time land; off-highway 
parking needed; 
replacement of 
vandalized markers 
needed. 
29 | Snake River Crossing Malheur OR Interpretive site located on the Oregon Trail where it crosses | Not listed Public (BOR) Interpretive wayside - Regular kiosk and sign 
Highway 201, one-half mile west of the Snake River Oregon Trail kiosk; Ezra maintenance. 
Crossing. Site consists of an Oregon Trail kiosk and an Ezra Meeker marker. Other 
Meeker stone marker nearby interpretive sites 
include Ontario, where a 
gateway Oregon Trail kiosk 
is located at the Ontario 
Rest Area on 1-84, and 
Adnan, where a historical 
marker about the South 
Alternate route is located 42 
mile south of town. The 
Four Rivers Cultural Center 
; is also in Ontario. 
30 | Birch Creek Malheur OR Birch Creek was an Oregon Trail campsite that provided Not listed Public (BLM) Interpretive wayside (BLM | Regular sign 
good water and grass. Today, this BLM site features a pedestal sign), hiking trail, | maintenance 
stretch of trail ruts for hiking and an interpretive wayside. ruts. 
31 | Weatherby Rest Area Baker OR This site interprets the arduous ascent of the Burnt River Not listed Public (ODOT) Interpretive wayside - Regular kiosk and sign 
Canyon Oregon Trail kiosk. maintenance. 
32 | Durkee Baker OR After the difficult Burnt River Canyon, Durkee Valley and Not listed Public / private An Ezra Meeker marker The markers located 1 
Alder Creek provided an area to camp and rest livestock. and a historical marker are | Durkee are threatened 
in Durkee. Another Ezra by negiect and could 
Meeker marker is located benefit from sharing a 
nearby, where the trail turns | common site and 
at Straw Ranch Creek. consolidated 
maintenance 
33 | Baker Valley Rest Area Baker OR Having massed through the arid reach of Virtue Flats, Not listed Public (ODOT) Interpretive waysides - Regular kiosk and sign 
emigrants welcomed the relief of water and bunch grass Oregon Trail kiosks. maintenance. 
found in the Bakes Valley. 
34 | Charles Reynoids Rest Area Union OR Upon reaching the Grande Ronde Valley, the emigrants Not listed Public (ODOT) Interpretive waysides - Regular kiosk and sign 




















found local tnbes eager to trade food supplies for goods or to 
barter for livestock 











Oregon Trail kiosks. 





maintenance. 
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NATIONAL REGISTER THREATS TO 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY | STATE DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP VISITOR SERVICES RESOURCES 

35 | La Grande (Compiex) Union OR The “Old Town” section of La Grande was founded in the Not listed Public / rivate Oregon Trail memorial at None known 
area where emigrants camped to prepare for their first ascent Birnie Park, Ezra Meeker 
into the Blue Mountains. Today's Birme and Gangloff Parks marker, historical markers. 
provide memorials and historical markers of the Oregon 
Trail. 

36 | Pendleton (Complex) Umaulla OR Emigrants camping along the Umatilla River found Not listed Public / private Interpretive wayside - Regular kiosk and sign 
opportunities for trade with Indians before continuing west Oregon Trail kiosk, Ezra maintenance. 
or turning north to the Whitman Mission. Pendleton was Meeker marker, Umatilla 
established as a trade and transportation center, where the County Historical Museum, 

Oregon Trail made its upper crossing of the Umatilla River. historical markers. 

37 | Stanfield Rest Area Umatilla OR Emigrants who chose to follow the Umatilla River passed Not listed Public (ODOT) Interpretive waysides - Regular kiosk and sign 
here on their way to the Columbia River, which they Oregon Trail kiosks. maintenance. 
followed down its south bank to The Dalles. 

38 | Arlington Gilliam OR An interpretive kiosk describes travel by water and land Not listed Public Interpretive Wayside - Regular kiosk and sign 
along the upper Columbia River route of the Oregon Trail. Oregon Trail kiosk. maintenance. 

39 | Dufur Wasco OR Emigrants taking the Barlow Road route camped here at Not listed Public( USFS) / private Interpretive wayside (FS Regular sign 
Fifteen Mile Creek. pedestal sign); Dufur maintenance 

Historical Society Wayside 
and Park. 

40 | Memaloose Rest Area Wasco OR From an area overlooking the river route, two gateway Not listed Public (ODOT) Interpretive waysides - Regular kiosk and sign 
kiosks present major themes of the Oregon Trail. Oregon Trail kiosks. maintenance. 

41 | Hood River Hood River | OR Along this portion of the river route, men and boys who were | Not listed Public / private interpretive wayside: Hood | Regular sign 
driving livestock along the south bank had to swim them River County Historical maintenance 
across to the north bank of the Columbia. They would later Museum. 
recross the Columbia near the Sandy River. . 

42 | Troutdale Multnomah | OR Many emigrants left the Columbia River route here at the Harlow, Fred, House; date | Private Interpretive waysides at Regular sign 
Sandy River and proceeded overland to Oregon City and the | listed: 2/16/84; 84003078. Harlow House and maintenance 
Willamette Valley Columbia Gorge Factory 

Stores. 

43 | Sandy (Complex) (Clackamas OR After crossing the Upper Sandy River, emigrants followed a_ | Not listed Public / private Interpretive waysides at Regular sign 
long ridge called the Devil's Backbone to the lower crossing Jonsrud Viewpoint and maintenance 
of the Sandy River. Here they encountered the Francis Meinig Park; monument 
Revenue trading post and the second Barlow Road tollgate. and Sandy Historical 

Museum at City Hall. Trail 
route auto tour from Sandy 
River Crossing neat 
Brightwood, over Devil's 
Backbone to Sandy River 
Crossing at Revenues 
Tollgate, through Sandy to 
Philip Foster Farm 
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NATIONAL 
LENGTH QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SEGMENT NAME (miles) COUNTY/STATE 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
| Ft. Laramie to Warm 15 | Goshen, Platte, Torrington The trail remains virtually intact and continuous, except when | Not listed Private National Guard activities near Guernsey. 
Springs WY crossed by pipelines and county roads, from the climb out of 
the Laramie River Valley to Mexican Hill. Huge swales are 
visible in places; the junctions of various branches are clearly 
visible where the Bluff and River routes join east of Mexican 
Hill. 
2 Prospect Hill 3 | Natrona, WY Casper From Willow Springs to the low ridge of Prospect Hill, Determined Public(BLM)/ private | Mineral development in the area threatens 
emigrants climbed 400 feet to gain their first sight of the eligible historic viewsheds and access; BLM 
Sweetwater Mountains to the west. The view of the gentle interpretive panel at the top of the hill. 
valley gave travelers hope for better water and an easier road 
ahead. _ 
3 South Pass 140 | Natrona, Carbon, Bairoil, This is one of the most impressive segments of the trail in South Pass is a Public(BLM)/ private | Mining exploration at the western end of the 
Fremont, Sublette, ; Rattlesnake terms of the quality o1 the resources and the visual experience. | National Historic segment, in the Lewiston and Dickie Springs 
Sweetwater, WY Hills, Lander, It starts where Highway 220 crosses Horse Creek; runs Landmark areas. has been a low-level threat to the trail 
South Pass, southwest along the Sweetwater River, through Devil’s Gaie and its viewshed for many years. If large- 
Farson and over Rocky Ridge: nears Dickie Springs Creek and Twin scale development is proposed, the threat 
Mounds; and crosses the Wind River Range and the would increase greatly. 
Continental Divide at South Pass. From there, it heads west 
towards Pacific Springs, passes Parting of the Ways, and ends 
at Litthe Sandy Crossing. 
4 Big Sanay to Green SO | Sweetwater, WY Farson, Rock This segment follows unimproved roads and ends at Green Not listed Public(BLM)/ private | Access is possible from Highway 28 at a state 
Rive Springs River. The site of Big Sandy Pony Express station is in historical marker. The site can be reached 
Farson. Continuing along this same road, a metal post marks either by hiking or driving. Dry Sandy creek 
the spot of the Big Timber Pony Express station. The segment bed crosses BLM lands, but the Pony Express 
ends 10 miles southeast of the Big Timber station at the station site is on private land. The rest of this 
confluence of the Big Sandy and Green Rivers. The Green segment is mostly on public land; however, 
River Pony Express station ts assumed to have been located | access is not continuous along the trail by 
mile northwest of the Big Sandy. automobile. Visitors may park their vehicles 
and hike along certain portions of the trail. 
5 Fort Bridger to Cache 44 | Uinta, WY; Evanston, A series of high quality remnants which include historic Not listed Public(BLM)/ private | None known 
Cave Summit, UT Ogden resovrces and natural landmarks, such as Bridger Butte, 
Haystack Butte, and Sugar Loaf Butte. The trail segment lies 
south of Quarry Creek. It passes Bigelow springs and ends at 
Cache Cave, an elongated cavity in a yellow sandstone 
geologic formation. 
6 Castle Rock to This ts 51 | Summit, Morgan, Ogden, Salt This segment starts at Castle Rock, a geologic formation that Not listed Private / public None known 
the Place Salt Lake, UT “ake towers 200 feet above the trail. The segment continues along 














the Weber River to Henifer, turns south up Main Canyon to 
Hogsback Summit, up East Canyon Creek to Litthe Emigration 
Canyon, up four miles to the top of Big Mountain, and then 
down Emigration Canyon to This Is the Place State Park. 
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: NATIONAL 
QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE | 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
l Nauvoo National Historic District | Hancock IL Burlington | This site contains 1,100 acres of authentically restored Listed Private (Nauvoo None known 
significant homes and shops, including Bngham Young's home. Restoration) 
The restored town of Nauvoo contains streets, 18 restored 
houses, shops, and a visitor center. 
2 Nauvoo Landing Hancock IL Burlington | The site marks the eastern terminus of the Mormon migration Listed Private (Nauvoo None known 
west. A pavilion, a granite marker, a bronze plaque, and Restoration) 
flagpole now commemorate and honor the exodus of the 
pioneers from Nauvoo. 
3 Montrose Landing Lee IA Burlington | This ts the site where the pioneers landed on the west shore of Listed Public (City Park) An accessible wayside exhibit has been 
the Mississippi River during their exodus from Nauvoo in 1846. insialled. 
4 Sugar Creek Camp Lee IA Burlington | This was the first camp for the Camp of Israel and is notorious Listed Private Need for signage. 
= as a place of intense hardship during the late winter of 1846. 
5 Des Moines River Crossing Van Buren IA Burlington | This is the site where the pioneers made their first major river Listed Private An accessible wayside exhibit has been installed 
crossing west of the Mississippi on March 5, 1846. in the city park on the riverbank. 
6 » Chariton River Crossing Appanoose IA Centerville | Difficult crossing of the Chariton River in March 1846; some Not Listed Public (State of lowa) None known; access to the site is across private 
extant wagon ruts. The Saints camped here 10 days. land; wayside panel on ridge overlooking the 
valley. 
7 Locust Creek Camp Wayne IA Leon This site 1s where on April 13, 1846, William Clayton wrote the | Not listed Private None known, wayside exhibits have been 
words to the now famous Mormon hymn, "Come, Come Ye placed in the Tharp Cemetery. 
Saints.” 
5 Garden Grove Decatur IA Leon This grove is historically known as the first place of permanent | Listed Pv lic (County) / None known; two wayside exhibits have been 
habitation in the Potawaiomi Indian lands in territorial lowa and private placed at the site. 
as a Mormon waystation from 1846 io 1852. 
y Mt. Pisgah Union 1A Creston The area was maintained as a Mormon waystation from 1846 to | Listed Public (County) / Need better acccss to spring and ruts. 
1852, and at its height it had over 2,000 inhak:ants. private 
10 Grand Encampment Pottawatiamie | IA Omaha This area was used as a staging point for pioneers en route to Not listed Private (lowa Schooi None known; several wayside exhibits and a 
the Rocky Mountains. The enrollment of the historic Mormon for the Deaf) trail through a restored section of prairie are at 
Battalion took place here. the site. ! 
1] Kanesville Tabernacle Pottawattamie | IA Omaha The 1847 Kanesville Tabernacle was the first tabernacle built Not listed Private None known; next to the tabernacle is a visit or 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. On center. 
December 27, 1847, Brigham Young was sustained as the 
second president of the chu: h in this building. The original 
building was dismantled. This replica was built in 1996. 
12 Mormon Ferry (Missouri River) Pottawattamie | IA Omaha This site is on the east bank of the Missouri River where the Not listed Private None known 
pioneers built a ferry in 1846 to cross the river. 
13 Winter Quarters Douglas NE Omaha This site was an important Mormon community and the place Not listed Private (LDS Church) A major interpretive center was built here in 
where the Pioneer Party began its 1847 travel. The site includes 1997, 
the historic area of North Omaha, near State and 33rd Streets, 
including the Mormon Pioneer Memorial Bridge, the Mormon 
Cemetery, Culter’s Park, and the Mormon Pioneer Camp. - 
14 Crossing of the Elkhorn River Douglas NE Fremont This was the first major river crossing west of the Missouri Not listed Private None known, an exhibit is planned 
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| NATIONAL 
QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/VISITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY STATE | 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
15 Liberty Pole Camp Dodge NE Fremont This was an important camp, where the pioneers were organized | Not listed Private None known; pole has been reerected and a new 
in military manner on April 17, 1847. The reconstructed liberty marker is scheduled for installation. 
pole, which originally marked the staging ground of the 1847 
Mormon move across Nebraska, is made from a trimmed 
cottonwood tree. 
16 Loup River Ford Nance NE David City | This is the location where the pioneers crossed another major Not listed Private None known 
Nebraska river on April 24, 1847. 
17 Murdock Site Hall NE Grand This 2.4 acre site is on the south side of the Wood River. The Not listed Private (Hall County None known, exhibit is being planned. 
Island pioneers crossed the tract in a northeasterly to southwesterly Historical Society) 
direction. 
i8 Sand Hills Ruts Lincoln NE Ogallala This is one of the few points where the pioneers had to leave the | Nct listed Private None known 
_ river to go up and across the hills. 
19 Ancient Bluff Ruins Morill NE Crescent This ts the most dramatic and extensive bluff formation onthe | Not listed Private Need for interpretation and adequate access. 
Lake trail in Nebraska. 
20 Courthouse Rock/Jail Rock Mormill NE Scottsbluff | This site is an important natural landmark that was always noted | Listed Public (City of Dirt bikes, vandalism, all terrain vehicles pose 
by emigrant diaries. (Courthouse Bridgeport, NE threat to the resources. Interpretation is needed. 
Rock) Historical Society) 
21 Chimney Rock Morrill NE Scottsbluff | This is one of the most famous natural landmarks along the Listed Public (Nebraska State | None known; there is a new visitor center and 
emigrant trails corridor. Historical Society) increased interpretation. _ 
22 Scotts Bluff National Scotts Bluff NE Scottsbluff | Scotts Bluff was the first of many imposing barriers that National Natural | Public (National Park Visual intrusions and potential urban sprawl 
MonumenUMitchell Pass travelers would encounter as they made their way west. It was | and Historic Service) from Gering and Scottsbluff 
also the iast famous landmark along the Great Platte River Landmark 
Road. 
23 Fort Laramie National Historic Goshen wy Torrington | Fort John, part of Ft. Laramie National Historic Site, served as | National Historic | Public (NPS) None known 
Site an important outfitting and resupply point during the pioneer Landmark 
migration. 
24 Register Cliff Platte wy Torrington | Pioneers stopped and carved their names on this prominent cliff | Listed Public (State of WY) Natural deterioration, vandalism, need to update 
on the south bank of the North Platte River. interpretive material. 
25 Guernsey Ruts (Deep Rut Hill) Platte WY Torrington | This site contains impressive trail ruts, worn to a depth of 5 feet | National Historic | Public (State of WY) The site needs more appropriate development 
in places. Landmark It needs better marking and interpretation. 
Visitor use should be controlled to protect the 
ruts and surrounding terrain from the effects of 
indiscriminate wandering _ 
26 Warm Springs Canyon Platte wy Torrington | This was a prominent site along the pioneers’ trail anc has been | Not listed Private None known 
often called the “emigrants’ wash tub." 
27 Laramie Peak Albany WY Laramie This landmark guided emigrants’ travel for many days. Not listed Public (Medicine Bow | None known 
Peak National Forest) 
28 Ayres Natural Bridge Converse WY Douglas This ts a natural feature often meniioned in Mormon emigrant Not listed Public (State of WY) Overuse; needs interpretive program 
diaries. It was used as a campsite. 
29 Upper Platte kerry and Ford Natrona wy Casper In 1847, the Mormon Pioneers obtained timber from the nearby | Not listed Public (City of Casper) | None known 
(1847) mountains to build and operate a ferry across the river. This 
ferry was maintained for the use of both Mormon parties and 
non-Mormon emigrants. A new ferry was built further upstream 
in 1849. 
30 Emigrant Gap Natrona wy Casper This site is a gap in the hills where emigrant wagons left the Not listed Public (BLM) None knov a; BLM interpretive marker. 
North Platte River Valley and started cross-country to the 
Sweetwater River. 
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QUAD REGISTER THREATS TO RESOURCES/ViSITOR 
NO SITE NAME COUNTY _| STATE | 1:100,000 DESCRIPTION STATUS OWNERSHIP SERVICES 
31 Averue of Rocks Natrona Wy Casper This was a prominent feature mentioned by the Mormon Not listed Public (State of Vandalism and erosion on county roads are the 
Pioneers as the place where the Trai! passed between high Wyoming) main threats. The site needs better 
rocks, which formed a gateway or avenue. interpretation. 
32 Willow Springs Natrona wy Casper This site offered the first good, clear, coo! water encountered by | Not listed Private Site needs interpretation. 
the pioneers after ieaving the North Platte River. 
33 Prospect Hill Natrona wy Casper This site has clearly visible ruts up the eastern slope of Prospect | Not listed Public (BLM) Mineral development: access; BLM interpretive 
Hill, with an almost identical view from the top of the hill as the marker at the top of Prospect Hill 
view that greeted the Pioneer Company on June 20, 1847. 
34 Independence Rock Natrona wy Bairoil This site 1s among the most noted landmarks on the emigrant National Historic | Public (State of WY) Overuse 
trails. Landmark 
35 Devil's Ga’ Natrona wy Bairoil This site is among the more interesting geographical landmarks | Listed Public (BLM) None known; visitor facilities include BLM 
along the emigrant trails. It was a frequent resting and camping pull-out. 
site. There are inscriptions and graves in the area. 
36 Split Rock Fremont WY Bairoil This is another prominent geogrzvhical feature noted in many Not listed Public / private Vandalism; access to trail; BLM marker by the 
diaries. side of the road. 
37 Three Crossings Fremont wy Rattlesnak | At this narrow canyon emigrants were faced with three difficult | Not listed Private / public Buildings from a near-by uranium processing 
e Hills crossings of the Sweetwater River. Emigrants had a choice; plant have been torn down, and the mill site has 
they could travel via the “deep sand” alternate route to the south been under a reclamation effort for several 
of the Sweetwater, or they could follow the river through a years. BLM would like to acquire the site but 
narrow can‘on, a trip that required crossing the Sweetwater might not be able to do so because the area may 
three times within two miles. Most emigrants followed the river be contaminated. 
route because pulling the wagon across the deep sand was 
exhausting. A Pony Express station and a military outpost 
_ station were located here. 
38 Ice Slough Fremont wy Lander This site was the location of a cold spring where emigrants Not listed Public (BLM) / private | Hydric soils are susceptible to trampling 
occasionally found tce underneath the soil until late in the damage by wild horses and season-long 
summer. It became a major camping site. livestock grazing that has occurred for over a 
century. This has caused a loss of humus that 
provided the insulation to facilitate the 
maintenance of ice. Access to the site ts 
through private land 
39 Rocky Ridge Fremont wy South Pass | A barren, rocky ridge up which the California, Oregon, Pony Not listed Public (BLM) Needs improved access and a cultural landscape . 
Express, and Mormon Pioneer Trails ascended after leaving the report, the site has great visual integrity and 
Sweetwaier River valley. does not appear to have been disturbed much; 
overuse may ve a problem with increased 
visitation. 
40 South Pass Fremont WY South Pass | This ts the famous crossing of the Continental Divide. li was National Historic | Public (BLM) In spite of an abandoned railroad grade, a 
noted for its gentle grade, making an easy crossing of the Rocky | Landmark diversion ditch, and the physical evidence of an 
Mountains. AT&T buried cable. this site has an exceptional 
histuii- characte; and should be protected from 
any additional visual intrusions. 
4] Pacific Springs Fremont wy South Pass | This was the first water that the pioneers encountered after Not listed Private None known 
crossing the Continental Divide. The Mormons later 
established a station at this site. 
42 Dry Sandy Crossing Sublette wy Farson The first water source west of Pacific Springs and a difficult Not listed Private None known 
_ 1 Stream crossing. 
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43 Parting of the Ways | Sweetwater wy Farson This site is at the unction of the Oregon Trail and the Sublette Listed Public (BLM) None known 
cutoff, [tis in the midst of a wide-open expanse of land with the 
| two trails branching out from the yunction. Both trails are 
| piz_ ly visible, ane the eye can follow them for miles towards 
| ihe sorizon. At this point, emigrants had to make the hard 
| decision whether to save 46 miles by taking the Sublette cutoff, 
| which bypassed the southern loop through Ft. Bridger but also 
offered 50 miles of travel with no water. Decisions ‘vere based 
on the condition of the animals, people, and supplies, as well as 
| grass conditions. 
44 | Little Sandy Crossing Sweetwater wy Farson This is the site where the Mormon pioneers camped on the Not listed Public (BLM)/ private | None known 
| banks of Little Sandy Creek on June 28, 1847, and met Jim 
| Bridger, who gave them valuable advice on the route ahead and 
| his opimions concerning lands sustable for settlement. 
48 | Bi g Sandy Crossing Sweetwater wy Farson It was a difficult stream crossing and the location of a stage and | Not listed Public «BLM)/ private | Currently there are few threats to the site 
| Pony Express station. There ate excellent examples of pristine because of limited access. However, vehicle 
| ruts nearby overuse in the future could threaten nearby ruts, 
| as well as degrade the nature of the river 
i L Crossing 
46 | Lombard Ferry | Sweetwater wy Rock The Mormon pioneers built rafts and floated their wagons Not listed Public (Seedskadee Gas development and fossil collectors are a 
| | Springs across the nver. Later mn 1847, they built ferry boats and National Wildlife threat to this site; interpretive pullout site 
| provided a commercial ferry service for emigrants along the Refuge) 
trails 
47 Church Butte Uinta wy Kemmerer | This site became a prominent landmark on the Mormon Pioneer | Not listed Private Gas tanks and mineral development have 
Trail, but the Pioneer Party did not mention it. negatively impacted the historic viewshed, 
vandalism and litter are also problems. 
46 Fort Bndger Uinta wy Evanston This site was one of three settlements on the trail at the me of Listed Public (State of None known, fort museum and visitor center 
the pioneers journey. Wyoming) 
49 Bear River Crossing Uinta wy Evanston This site was the last major river crossing in Wyoming. Not listed Private None known, marker east of the river 
SO) | The Needles Uinta wy Ogden This ts a prominent landmark on the trail near the Wyoming- Not listed Private None known 
| Utah boundary where Brigham Young became violently ill, 
: {. supposedly with mountain fever. . 
S| |e ‘ache Cave Sumnut UT Ogden This was the first major campsite for the pioneers entering Utah. | Not listed Private None known, visitor access 1s not allowed 
The cave ts about 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, and from four to 
| six feet high 
S2 Big Mountain Pass Morgan UT Salt Lake This was an important and difficult crossing for the pioneers, as | Not listed Public None known 
City it was the third highest point on the entire trail. 
$4 Litthe Mountain Summit Salt Lake UT Salt I ake This was the last summit the pioneers had to cross on the long Not listed Public (Highway nght- | None known: interpretive marker by the side of 
City trek. of-way) the road. 
54 Last Camp Salt Lake UT Salt Lake This was the last camping site of the pioneers before entering Not listed Public (State of Utah) None known, interpreave marker by the side of 
City the Salt Lake Valley. the road. 
SS | This ts the Place State Park Salt Lake UT Salt Lake This 1s the site of the Memorial to the Utah Pioneers and a Listed Public (State of Utah) None known, extensive visitor facilities 
| City reconstructed pioneer village. 
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| | Miracle of the Quails Lee IA Part of an area along the lowa shore of the Mississippi River. None Public / private None; new wayside exhibit has been installed by 
Here, in October 1846, a flight of quail, exhausted by flying the lowa Mormon Trail Association. 
across the Mississippi river, fell at the feet of destitute 
Mormons. 
2 | Division of North & South Davis IA Near here, two more northern variants of the 1846 Mormon None Drakesville None; wayside exhibit has been installed by the 
Mormon Trails Trail across lowa evolved. Both of them were shorter and lowa Mormon Trail Association. 
easier than the “southern” route followed by Brigham Young. 
3 | The Seven Mile Campsite Ruts Clark IA Previously unknown Mormon Trail ruts. This site appears as Not listed Private Mormon Trail exhibits may be seen in a one- 
an otherwise unidentified place on the Duwe/Kimball maps. room school house in Murray on fiith street, 


between Grant and Maple. The landowner has 
pul up a viewing platform at the site. 





4 | Orient Adair IA A community near the original Mormon Trail. Not listed Public An old bank building has been restored as a 
visitor center with exhibits. A wayside exhibit 


sits across the street from the bank. 














5 | Pote Ruts Adair IA Ruts running east-west, about % mile long. Not listed Private None 

6 | Pawnee Village Site Nance NE The Mormons visited this abandoned Pawnee site in 1846. A Not listed Unknown None 
wayside exhibit 1s scheduled to be placed near here. 

7 | Grizzly Bear Encounter Converse WY Some steep, rocky creek banks up which some Mormons Not listed Public? None 


clambered to avoid an attack by a mother grizzly, the most 
dangerous animal of the old west. 
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Appendix L. 
Protection Tools 





Resource Protection 


A number of resource protection “tools” available to federal, state, and Iccal 
agencies, as well as private groups, can be used to enhance efforts to protect 
and manage the trails corridor and related resources. These tools, such as 
cooperative agreements, easements, and fee-simple ownership are authorized 
by the Natio.,al Trails System Act. 


CERTIFICATION FOR TRAIL SITES AND SEGMENTS 


Trail segments and sites on nonfederal lands that are owned or managed by 
state agencies, local governments or private entities may be officially desig- 
nated as part of the national historic trails system if they are certified as pro- 
tected segments by the secretary of the interior. Trail components that are on 
tederally managed or administered lands and that meet the criteria for high- 
potential sites and segments as described in the National Trails System Act 
are called federal protection components and do not require certification 
(NTSA, sec. 3{a][3]; see Appendix A). 


Certification helps to censure that sites or segments not under federal jurisdic- 
tion meet the basic preservation, interpretation, or recreation criteria of the 
National Trails System Act (sec. 5[b][11]) and any other prescribed criteria. 
The certification program is one of the most important ways that the 
National Park Service can foster partnerships throughout the trails corridor. 


The proposed certification process tor the California, Pony Express, Mormon 
Pioneer, and Oregon National Historic Trails ts as follows: 


1) The National Park Service would pursue carly coordination with potential 
applicants to ensure that they fully understood the site / segment certifica- 
tion procedures and to aid in their application efforts. 


2) Applicants would be required to document their resources and interpre- 
tive programs. Environmental or other compliance procedh: ces would have 
to be completed 


3) The National Park Service would provide technical assistance on issues 
related to cultural or natural resource compliance. 


4) The National Park Service and the applicants would determine manage- 
ment objectives for the site/segment, and management responsibilities 
would be outlined. For smaller sites and segments, the application could 
replace more detailed management planning ana formal cooperative 
agreements 


On completion of official certification, the public would be informed 
through appropriate trail information programs that the site or segment was 
available for public use and enjoyment. 


Certification is not permanent; it can be renewed subject to satisfactory per- 
formance of the terms of the agreement. Decertification would result in the 
removal of the site or segment from trail information programs and the 


removal of trail logo markers for the area. (Other actions might be taken as 
well, depending on the .erms of certification. ) 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


A cooperative agreement is a written arrangement between two or more par- 
ties that allows some specific action to be taken. When it involves a federal 
agency, a Cooperative agreement is defined as a legal instrument reflecting a 
relationship between the federal government and a state or local government 
or other party for the purpose of transferring funds, property, or services to 
accomplish a public purpose of support or stimulation authorized by a feder- 
al statute. Cooperative agreements facilitate resource protection and manage- 
ment, provide interpretive or recreational opportunities, allow the posting of 
signs or markers, or allow others to manage activities or developments, while 
at the same time protect landowner interests. 


Cooperative agreements allow lands to be kept on local tax rolls and the land 
ie and rights to be retained by the owner. The National Trails System Act 
allows for financial assistance through its cooperative agreement process. A 
cooperative agreement is not binding and can be terminated by either party 
at any time with proper notification. 


Recognition programs are tools for rewarding special partners and providing 
an incentive for others to become partners. 


EASEMENTS 


An easement conveys certain, limited rights to use a property for a specific 
purpose. Easements can be either purchased or donated. The owner retains 
fee ownership of the property and 1s free to sel. 1, however, the casement ts 
perpetual and remains in place with the new owncr. 


Easements may provide and guarantee public access to trail sites and sce: 
ments so that visitors can retrace the trail. 


Easement purchase is often expensive. Wherever feasible, the Long Distance 
Trails Office will encourage other public and private organizations and agen- 
cies to accept a donation or acquire an easenient for a national historic trail. 
In situations where this would not be feasible, the National Park Service 
would consider securing an easement either through purchase or by accept- 
ance of a donation. 


FEE-SIMPLi OWNERSHIP 


Fee-simple ownership means that all interests in a given property are 
acquired. Although this type of acquisition is the most expensive, it provides 
the greatest guarantee that resources can be continuously piotected and that 
opportu ities for visitor use can be provided. 
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Fee-sumple purchases would be limited to trail sites or segments that are not 


currently protected and that have been determined to be especially umportant 


tor public appreciation, interpre:ation, or quality outdoor recreation. These 
sites Or segments must be carefully managed to preserve resource integrity. 
Fee-simple purchases can also be used when a resource is deteriorating and 
the landowner does not want to enter into a cooperative agreement. In such 
cases state and local agencies and nonprofit groups will be encouraged to 
acquire an appropriate interest. Fee-simple acquisition can only occur with 
the cooperation of a willing donor or seller. 


NPS acquistcion would generally be a last resort after exhausting local, state, 
or other avcnues to protect resources at the grassroots level. NPS acquisition 


does not necessarily mean that the National Park Service will directly manage 


a property. The National Park Service would work with other trails partners 
to determine an appropriate management entity for any resources that were 
acquired. 


DONATION / BARGAIN SALE 


In addition to directly purchasing interest in land from a willing seller, the 
National Park Service can use two other methods to acquire interest in land 
from consenting owners. a donation/bargain sale of land or an exchange. 


With a donation or bargain sale, a full or partial interest (easement) in a tract 


of land would be transferred at less than full-market value. Such a transfer 
could result in beneficial publicity for a project, as well as some tax benefits 
tor the donor or seller (owners should consult a qualified tax advisor for 
details). Because donations cost the recipient little or nothing, this technique 
would be an economical means to acquire appropriate interests in trail 
resources. 


A mutually beneficial land exchange between two or more parties could also 
be used to protect trail resources. Under the authority of National Trails 
System Act section 7|f], the National Park Service could acquire not only a 
trai! corridor, but the rest of the tract outside the area of proposed acquisi 
tion. The interests in the corridor, as well as the rest of the tract, could be 


acquired by exchanging suitabie and available property that the National Park 


Service admimusters in the same state. Excess lands acquired by the National 
Park Service could be banked for future exchanges or disposed of through 


calc 


The National Park Service would work with federal, state, and local partners 
in identifying potential properties and would assist private landowners and 
the appropriate federal agency in reaching an agreement on the donation, 
bargain sale, or land exchange. 


LOCAL LAND PROTECTION 
AND REGULATORY PROCESSES 


Federal, state, and local governments may have a variety of legal or statutory 


provisions that can be used to protect trail-related resources by regulating or 
guiding development. These processes include zoning regulations and subdh- 
vision ordinances in cities, utility licensing, surface and subsurface mineral 
extraction permits in rural are~s, cu‘sural preservation laws and ordinances, 
and natural resource protection laws. All these processes can be used as toois 
to protect trail resources. 


The present landscape character along the various trail routes varies greatly 
with locale. To preserve areas where the landscape probably resembles its 
appearance more than 150 years ago, a cooperative effort by concerned citi- 


zens, county and state planning and zoning offices and local parks take place. 


Such involvement by local governments and private interests will be vital to 
maintaining such areas because, in accordance with the National Trails 
System Act, the National Park Service will limit its acquisition of land for 
these trails. 


Many portions of the trails cross urban or recreation areas where there 1s lit- 
tle or no semblance of how the landscape looked during the migration peri- 
od, but many areas still closely resemble the historic setting. Between these 

extremes are many miles where rural scenery prevails and this is »“nere local 
interest and action are critical. 


The preservation of undeveloped lands will rely heavily on local initiatives. 
Individual citizens or organized groups could encourage local planning and 
zoning boards to create and enforce rural/agricultural zones i: order to pre- 
vent inappropriate development. Land preservation tools available to local 
land use preservation groups include restricting the buildable density per 
acre, requiring development setbacks from the street or river frontage, and 
limiting height and/or the color of buildings to blend with existing sur- 
roundings. These techniques can be incorporated into local development 
guidelines and enforced through local planning and zoning boards. Citizens 
can monitor development proposals to ensure that the guidelines are fol- 
lowed and that no variances are granted. Zoning ordinances can also help to 


keep large contiguous areas open by requiring large lots in residential or agri- 


cultural areas. 


The transfer of development rights is another method for maintaining open 
land areas. This technique has generally been used more in urban areas, but 
it ha: also been used as a way to aggregate new development around existing 
villages, thus leaving the surrounding countryside open to continued farm- 


ing. 


Land preservation groups can also help conserve open agricultural areas and 
expansive landscapes. In pursing such goals, local land trusts or conservation 
organizations can seek guidance from national organizations, such as the 
Trust for Public Land. These national organizations can provide insight on 
the use, development, and maintenance of easements, as well as information 
about orgas..zing local land and preservation groups. 


National and local conservation groups frequently work together with state 
and federal agencies to preserve undeveloped areas while maintaining such 
areas in private ownership. Both owners and communities can benefit from 
potential tax advantages available through collaborative efforts to preserve 
open space. The land remains on the local tax rolls, but it is taxed at the 
lower, undeveloped parcel rate. Thus, the owner is not forced by rising tax- 
able property values to sell to developers or to subdivide and develop land 
suitable for farming. 


In the case of mineral activity, the siates can help protect trail resources 
through the regulation of subsurface activities or through other compliance 
procedures. Fee-sumple acquisition of a property does not necessarily include 
subsurface interests (such as mineral rights), which can be retained by the 
previous owner. How the retention of subsurface interests might affect the 
character of trail resources must be carefully considered. 


Directional drilling and other techniques could be used to reach subsurface 
mineral resources inside the trail boundary without disturbing surtace 
resources of historic significance’ however, some resources could still be 
affected by extraction activities. The possible impacts of mining or drilling 


operations include intrusions on scenic and historic vistas as a result of access 


road or pipeline construction across trail segments, increases in ambient 
noise levels, and the degradation of air quality. 
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National Park Service 


APPLIED ETHNOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


Using cultural anthropology to focus on contemporary human communities 
and their relauonships to heritage resources in general (and parks especially) 
this program focuses on heritage corridors and minority issues. Special 


places of attention include sacred sites, legendary places, and subsistence gar- 


dens ofter, indden today. Staff help articulate concerns, conduct and analyze 
research, pro “de consultations, identify strategies and links, and bring con- 
cerns forward in official planning documents 


CERTIFIED LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


This partnership program encourages local, State, and Federal entities to 
promote histori: preservation at the grassroots level. Certification helps 
develop and maintain local historic preservation programs that will influence 
the zoning and pernutting decisions critical to preserving historic properties 
and ensures the broadest possible participation of local governments in the 
national historic preservation program, while maintaining preservation stan- 
dards established by the Secretary of the Interior. Small grants may also be 
available 


CULTURAL RESOURCES GIS FACILITY 


Using advanced tecimology, this facility combines spatial data and sophisti- 
cated information management systems at low cost to better plan cultural 
resource preservation through resource identification, mapping, databases, 
and interpretive programs. Linked to GPS, viewshed analysis, and resource 
atlases, the program offers specialized training and can help set priorities for 
resource preservation. The MAPIT program links historic resource invento- 
rics to maps, charts, tables, and standard forms 


FEDERAL ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE 


The program provides national leadership and coordination, including 
encouragement and support for the interpretation, management, preserva- 
tion, and protection of America’s archeological resources inside the National 
Park System and beyond it. This function includes carrying out the role of 
the Departmental Consulting Archeologist. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDING SURVEY AND HISTORIC 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING RECORD (HABS/HAER) 


These twin programs reflect the Federal Government's commitment to pre- 


serve important architectural, engineering, a: d industrial properties by docu- 


menting outstanding examples of this count: y’s heritage. Project teams pro- 


duce measured drawings, large-format photography, and written histories 
which are then permanently deposited in the Library of Congress. 


HISTORIC LANDSCAPES INITIATIVE (OUTSIDE NPS) 


This work promotes responsible preservation practices that protect irreplace- 
able historic landscapes — including both designed landscapes and gardens 
as well as vernacular historic landscapes, farms, and ..istoric battlefields. The 
program develops and disseminates guidelines for historic landscape preser- 
vation; produces innovative tools to raise the awareness of the general pub- 
lic, Organizes training symposia and workshops; and provides technical assis- 
tance. This small program has become the national center for questions, 
information, and research on all aspects of historic landscapes. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION TAX INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


This program fosters private-sector rehabilitation of historic buildings, pro- 
motes economic revitalization, and provides a strong alternative to govern- 
ment ownership and management of historic properties. Tax incentives are 
available for buildings listed in the National Register of Historic Places (and 
certain local historic districts eligible for the National Register) which are 
rehabilitated according to the Secretary’s Standards for Historic Preservation 
Since 1976 over 27,000 historic properties have been rehabilitated and saved 
through this program 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION FUND 


This matching grants program enables States, territories, Indian Tribes, and 
the National Trust for Histonc Preservation to assist in efforts to protect and 
preserve properties listed in the National Register of Historic Places and oth 
erwise expand and accelerate their historic preservation activities. Grants are 
made through each State’s historic preservation office, following Federal and 
State requirements. To qualify, participating States must develop a statewide 
historic preservation plan that prioritizes State preservation goals. Average 
grants range $10-15,000; over $800 million has been awarded since 1968. 


INTERPRETIVE DESIGN CENTER, HARPERS FERRY, WV 


Publications — NPS staff in this office design, produce, and coordinate dis- 
tribution of many of the interpretive booklets, posters, map brochures, and 
other printed products which convey the stories and themes of NPS areas to 
the public. 


Waysides — This technical service provides design and installation guidance 
for interpretive wayside exhibits to national park areas and their partners. 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR PRESERVATION TECHNOLOGY 
AND TRAINING 


This Center promotes and enhances the preservation of prehistoric and his- 
toric resources in the United States for present and future generations 
through the advancement and dissemination of preservation technology and 
training. The Center, created by Congress, is an interdisciplinary effort to 
advance the art, craft, and science of historic pieservation in the fields of 
archaeology, historic architecture, historic landscapes, objects and materials 
conservation, and interpretation. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKS (IDENTIFICATION AND 
REGISTRATION) 


These sites are designated by the Secretary of the Interior and acknowledged 
as the Nation’s most important historic and archeological properties. The 
National Historic ].andmarks Survey mariages the process by which these 
rationally significant historic properties are identified, evaluated, and desig- 
nated through historical theme and special studies for their exceptional value 
in tliustrating the Nation’s heritage. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKS ASSISTANCE 
INITIATIVE 


This program monitors the condition of NHLs and provides technical assis- 
tance and training to their owners and partner organizations. 


NPS HISTORIC LANDSCAPE PROGRAM 


This program addresses landscapes within the National Park System which 
are significant, based on National Register of Historic Places criteria. 
Program activities (research, inventory, documentation, analysis and evalua- 
tion, and treatment) focus on preserving physical attributes, biotic systems, 
and contributing land uses. The program uses two primary tools for cultural 
landscape management — the Servicewide park cultural landscapes inventory 
and site-specific cultural landscape reports — as well as condition assess- 
ments, preservation maintenance guidelines, technical assistance, and train- 


ing. 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES 


This 1s the official list of the Nation’s cultural resources worthy of preserva- 
tion. The program maintains the published Nationai Register of Historic 
Places and provides standards and educational materials used nationwide at 
every level as the basis for identifying and evaluating cultural resources. 
inattonal Register information is made widely available for use in planning, 
preservation, education, tourism, and research through demonstration proj- 
ects, books, videotapes, the computerized National Register Information 
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System (NRIS), travel itineraries, curriculum materials, the World Wide 
Web, and other means. Property nominations are considered and approved 
by each. state’s historic preservation officer. 


RIVERS, TRAILS, AND CONSERVATION ASSISTANCE 


This program helps con:munities protect rivers, trails, and greenways on 
lands outside the federal domain and without federal ownership. It 1s based 
on the principle of partnerships. By working together, residents, landown- 
ers, government agencies, and private organizations can meet the challenges 
of conservation. ‘1 he National Park Service works with all of these groups to 
help them establish goals, resolve difficult issues, and reach consensus on 
how community resources should be used and managed. The program is 
committed to assisting projects in ways that produce measurable, tangible 
results in a relatively short time. Specific kinds of assistance programs include 
river, trail and greenway planning, regional assessments, and conservation 
workshops and consultations. 


TEACHING WITH H:STORIC PLACES 


This education partnership, started with the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and other partners, uses places listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places to teach heritage concepts. Some 55 lesson plans have been 
published, and 50 more are on the way. Many have resulted from work- 
shops on specific sites and areas. Also, an author’s packet and other materi- 
als provide guidance to those developing or using historic preservation cur- 
riculum materials. (See website: http://www.cr.nps.gov/nr/twhp/home.html). 


TECHNICAL PRESERVATION SERVICES 


This service helps American citizens, preservation professionals, organiza- 
tions, and government agencies preserve and protect historic properties by 
providing readily available education materials on preservation, restoration, 
and rehabilitation through such means as preservation briefs, technical notes, 
books, videos, and its home page on the World Wide Web. 


TRIBAL PRESERVATION PROGRAM 


This program assists Indian tribes in preserving their historic properties and 
cultural traditions. The Tribal Program helps Indian tribes participate more 
fully in the national historic preservation program through direct grants. 
Section 101(d) of the National Historic Preservation Act further provides for 
tribes to assume from State government a full range of statutory functions 
under that law on reservation land in recognition of tribal sovereignty in 
determining the future of cultural properties for future generations of tribal 
members. 


VOLUNTEERS-IN-THE-PARKS (VIPS) 


Authorized by a 1969 law, the VIP fosters volunteerism throughout 
the National Park System. In 1996 alone, 90,000 volunteers worked 3.5 
million hours, worth a total of $44 million. This program is administered 
locally and coordinated nationally. Some compensation may be available for 
tools, travel, training, and other support. Other benefits include workmen’s 
compensation for on-the-job injuries and tort liability coverage for on-the- 
job accidents. For trails, the NPS contact is the Federal trail administrator, 
while local projects may be carried out within other agency volunteer pro- 
grams. 


Other Federal Agencies 
USDA-FOREST SERVICE: WINDOWS ON THE PAST 


Evolving from the National Recreation Strategy, this set of public benefit 
programs inciudes involvement, partnerships, interpretation, and marketing. 
The programs are tailored to the needs and resources of each forest. One 
program, Passport in Time (PIT), involves hands-on volunteers in heritage 
projects throughout the National Forest System. It combines envircamental 
education, stewardship, recreation, and advocacy. Several PIT projects have 
been geared to the trails, such as excavations and interpretation at the 
Donner Party Campsite on the Tahoe National Forest. Another program, 
Heritage Celebration, attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors to heritage 
fairs in the Pacific Northwest. Most Windows on the Past projects are con- 
ducted in partnership with local communities, historical societies, universi- 
ties, interpretive associations, nonprofit groups, or private individuals. Since 
1989, over 7,000 volunteers have been involved. 


VOLUNTEERS-IN-THE-FORESTS PROGRAM 


Since 1972 the VIF program has fostered volunteerism throughout the 
National Forest System. Similar to the VIP program in the parks, volunteers 
in the forests and National Forest programs receive coverage for injuries and 
liability and inay also be compensated for only for incidental expenses. Both 
individuals anc groups can aid in interpretation, visitor services, conservation 
measures and other activities as needed. Such volunkers should be formally 
enrolled to receive full credit for their contribution. 


BLM AREAS OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN 


Areas of critical environmental concern (ACECs) are zones used by the 
Bureau of Land Management. These areas require special management to 
protect and prevent irreparable damage to public land and/or related waters 
that contain resources, values, systems, processes, or hazards identified, des- 
ignated, and protected through the BLM land-use planning process. 
Potential areas must meet the following criteria: 
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1. Relevance — The area must contain or support a significant historic, cul- 
tural, or scenic value; fish or wildlife resource or natural proces. vi sys- 
tem, or a natural hazard 


2. Importance — The above valuc, resource, process, system, or hazard shall 
have substantial significance and special worth, consequence, meaning, or 
distinctiveness, or shall present a cause for concern. A natural hazard can 
be important if it is a significant threat to human life or property. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION AREA 


National Conservation area (NCAs) are areas designated by Congress to pro- 


vide for the conservation, protection, enhancement, use, and management 
for sensitive areas. The areas are managed for the benefit and enjoyment of 
present and future generaiions in order to protect certaii natural, recreation- 
al, cultural, wildlife, aquatic, archeological, paleontological, historical, educa- 
tional, and/or scientific resources and values found in these areas. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAYS ADMINISTRATION, ENHANCEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


Between 1992 and 1996 states funded many projects along national scenic 
and historic trails using funds made available through the Enhancements 
Program of the Intermodal Surface Transportanon Efficiency Act of 199] 
(ISTEA). According to a recent survey of such projects, over 40 projects 
(totaling over $20 million) now enhance America’s NSTs and NHTs 
Eligibie projects should be submutted to cach state’s Enhancements 
Coordinator, usually located with the state department of transportation 
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Wayside Design 
Guidelines 





introduction 


The purpose of waysides is to augment the visitor’s experience at specific 
sites along a trail. The NPS, in cooperation with other federal agencies, has 
established suggested guidelines to create wayside exhibits that present trail 
stories in a manner, link a trail’s various sites into a cohesive 
whole, and visually relate the wayside exhibits on various trails with cach 
other through a consistent design system. These suggested guidelines acc 
contained in the National Park Service booklet Wayside Exhibit Guidelines, 
The ABCs of Planning, Design, and Fabrication. 


Selecting Locations for Waysides 


Wayside locations are determined by the features to be interpreted, the inter- 
pretive message, the views, the access, and available space. With any wayside, 
the feature, its interpretive message, and, to a large extent, the view of it are 
given to us and cannot be manipulated. The two variables these guidelines 
can deal with are access and available space. Since, by definition, there must 
be access (a traveled way) for there to be a wayside, we are left with available 
space as the only determining feature of waysides for which we can prescribe 
guidelines. 


For the long distance trails, the normal wayside setting would be alongside a 
rural road or highway. Generally, the trail routes have been superceded by 
streets, roads, and highways and could be either rural or urbanized. Rural 
sites will generally be in private ownership or under public control as part of 
an existing road right-of-way. Occasionally the trails may cross publicly- 
owned park land or open space in rural areas. Urban sites would likely be in 
public ownership and in use as parks or open spaces adjacent to trail routes. 
Urban sites along the trail routes may also be intensely developed and have 
high traffic volumes with little opportunity for a wayside pull-off or parking 
In those instances, wayside development would probably be limited to 
pedestrian access and installed along an existing walkway. 


No land acquisition 1s foreseen for the purpose of installing the waysides. 
Cooperative agreements with land owners would be executed to secure per- 
mussion to use the necessary land, and to provide for wayside monitoring 
and maintenance. The variety of land owners along the trails ranges from 
federal, state, or local stewardship to private ownership, and presents a corre- 
sponding variety of potential wayside sites. 


Types of Waysides 


These trails guidelines consider only low profile, vertical, and kiosk types of 
wayside exhibits. These three types may be combined in several ways to pro- 
duce a variety of wayside installations to suit a number of interpretive pur- 
poses, site conditions, and dimensions. 


Low profile waysides contain a single, pedestal-mounted, interpretive panel, 
usually measuring 24x36”. These waysides are mounted 30” to 34” above 


grade and tilted to an optimum viewing angle to provide full access for all 
visitors. They can be comfortably installed in an area eight feet deep by six 
feet wide (8°x6") for cach panel. That amount of space will be adequate for 
the panel, a place for visitors to stand, and for several visitors to view the 

panel at the same time. 


Vertical waysides contain a single interpretive panel and are mounted verti- 
cally with the bottom of the panel 24” to 28” above grade. The top of the 
panel is no higher than 76” above grade. These waysides also offer full access 
for all visitors. These waysides can be comfortably installed in an area six feet 
deep by six feet wide (6°x6’) for each panel. That amount of space will be 
adequate for the panel, a place for visitors to stand, and for several visitors to 
view the panels simultancously. 


Kiosks usually contain more than one interpretive panel within a single 
structure. They generally deal with interpretive topics requiring more exhibit 
space or features which have several independent topics to interpret. The 
wayside panels in kiosks are usually mounted vertically, but they may contain 
low profile waysides or a combination of vertical and low profile wayside 
panels. The kiosk may or may not have a roof to shelter the panels and the 
viewer. These waysides are also full accessible. These waysides can be com- 
fortably installed in an area eight feet deep by variable width (depending 
upon the structure supports and the number of panels). That amount or 
space will be adequate for the panels, a place for visitors to stand, and for 
several visitors to view the panels simultancously. 


Spatial Requirements 


The following assumptions were made tn the preparation of these guidelines: 
* the typical setting for long distance trail waysides will be a rural road; 
* there will be no land acquisition; 


* cooperative agreements will be executed for use of the necessary way 
eide area within the public nght-of-way, 


* an area eight feet deep will be adequate for all wayside installations 


The typical setting where we would place a wayside—a rural road—was also 
assumed. A realistic average road nght-of-way width would be 60 feet and 
would contain the two travel lanes, the road shoulders, the road drainage 
ditches, and any highway identification or traffic control signs and devices. 
The travel lanes are cach assumed to be ten feet wide, the road shoulders two 
feet wide, and the ditches are assumed to require a minimum of six feet each 
for the ditch sideslopes and bottom. The roadway layout just described 1s 
assumed to be symmetrical with (centered on) the nght-of-way. In such a 
typical roadway setting, we can assume that, after all road and ditch develop- 
ment, there will normally be thirteen feet of usable space left on either side 
of the roadway and ditch within which to install a wayside. 
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Program elements for these rural waysides are minimal, including only the 
parking, wayside exhibit, viewing area for the wayside, and necessary site 
improvements to make the exhibit accessible, such as pavement, ramps, 
paths, etc. No appurtences or convenience facilities, such as restrooms, 
benches, picnic tables, water fountains, and trash facilities, are envisioned for 
the waysides due to their installation costs and on-going maintenance 
requirements. 


Parking space would be parallel, and connected to, the roadway to conserve 
space within the right-of-way. Each vehicle space would be ten feet wide by 
25 feet long. While most vehicles are less than 20 feet iung, the extra length 
per space would provide adequate maneuvering space when multiple vehicles 
were parked at the same wayside. At both ends of the parallel parking there 
would be a tapered segment of parking surface 25 feet long to make the 
transition from parking back to the roadway. The minimum parking area 
required would be 75 fect, including 25 feet for one vehicle plus two 25-foot 
transition segments (refer to wayside plan sketch). The basic 75-foot parking 
area could be expanded in 25-foot increments for each additional vehicle. It 
is not expected that wayside viewer demand would be greater than three 
vehicles at one time, so the largest parking area would likely be 125 feet long 
by ten feet wide. 


The wayside exhibits will require a depth of eight feet or less, depending 
upon the style. The normal wayside width will be six feet. This eight-foot by 
six-foot space includes the viewing area for the wayside, which ts essentially a 
“hardened area” for visitors to stand and read the exhibit. 


Pedestrian paths may be required between the parking and the wayside 
exhibit. These paths should conform with the accessibility standards laid out 
in the Americans With Disabilities Act. In general, paths should be a mini- 
mum of 36 inches wide (60 inches is preferable), hard-surfaced, have the 
least slope gradient possible (never exceed 8% [1:16] and preferably be less 
than 5% [1:20]), and be located on the shortest route between the parking 
and the wayside exhibit. The surface must be stable, firm, and slip resistant. 


Road drainage is normally handled by ditches which collect the flow and 
channel it along the roadside until it can be diverted into other drainage 
ways. in the typical roadway scenario for this project, the optimum situation 
will allow us only 13 feet on either side of the road for a ditch. To place the 
drainage in a pipe or culvert under the parking area (a distance of 75 feet, 
minimum) would require six to twelve inches of fill over the drainage pipe 
just to support vehicles, and it wouid be difficult to keep a pipe that length 
cleaned out and freely flowing. Instead, it is suggested that the roadway 
drainage ditch be rechanneled away from the pavement edge toward the 
edge of the right-of-way and placed into a pipe beneath the wayside exhibit, 


essentially “stacking” the two functions. The length of pipe required for this 
concept would be about 20 to 25 feet, substantially less material and cost 
than other scenarios. The amount of cover over the pipe in this area would 
only need to be adequate to support the weight of the materials and the visi- 
tors—not the added weight of the vehicles—so trenching and channelization 
depths would be minimized, too. In addition, a pipe that short would be 
easier to clear and maintain. The following conceptual wayside plan sketch 
and cross-section illustrate this idea. 


MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance is expected to be minimal, depending upon the materials used 
and the wayside location. There are several different materials available from 
which the wayside exhibit panels can be fabricated; each with its own dura- 
bility characteristics, cost, and maintenance requiremeuts. The options in 
that regard are best left for the Harpers Ferry Center to recommend and/or 
explain. Normal maintenance of the waysides would include periodic wash- 
ing, pedestal faint touch-up, and occasional panel replacement. 


Site maintenance would be limited to maintaining the integrity of pavement 
surfaces and keeping the drainage pipes clear and free flowing. 
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A. OREGON NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


APPENDIX Q. VISITOR EXPERIENCE MATRIX 


The following table ts not comprehensive; it only identifies a sample of resources and different types of interpretive and recreational opportunities available to trail visitors. 





Major Trail Museum 


Small Interpretive Site 


Historic 
Structures 


Historic Landscapes 


Selected Sections of 
the Auto Tour Route 


Short Hike to Trail Ruts or 
Historic Site 


4x4 and Horse Access 
Over Extensive Trail 
Segment 


Hiking Access to 
Extensive Trail 
Segments 





National Frontier Trails Center. 
Independence, MO 


Schumacher Park, Kansas 
City, MO 


Courthouse Square, 
Independence, MO 


Blue Mound, Lawrence, KS 


Minor Park, Red Bridge 
Crossing of the Blue-River, 
Kansas City, MO 





Alcove Springs, Blue 
Rapids, KS 


Alcove Springs, Blue Rapids, 
KS 





Rock Creek Station, Fairbury, 
NE 


Rock Creek Station, Fairbury, 
NE 








——— 


Fort Kearny, Kearney, NE 


Susan Hail Grave, near 
| owell,. NE 


Susan Hail Grave. near 
Lowell, NE 





California Hill, Brule, NE 


California Hill, Brule, NE 

















- —— a -— 























Chimney Rock, Bridgeport, NE 


——. _ ——+ 

Ash Hollow, Lewellen. NI Ash Hollow, Lewellen, N.< Ash Hollow, Lewellen, NE 
— ~ —T : Hw) rs oes T a 

| Courthouse and Jail Rocks, | Bridgeport, NE to Fort 

Bridgeport, NE Laramie, WY, 85 miles | 
a — een -———=----——} soiceacepiaecieaoeneistntl 

| 

| 


Chimney Rock, Bridgeport, 
NE 








Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass 
Gering, NI 


}—____-__ —— 


Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, 
Gearing, NE 


Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, 
Gering, NE 





| Fort Laramie, WY 


be 


Fort Laramie / Bedlam Ruts. 


Fort Laramie. Fort 
Laramic, WY 








Register Cliff / Deep Rut Hill, 
Guernsey, WY 





———_——-———_+F+- 


Red Buttes Crossing / 
Bessemer Bend, west of 


Casper, WY 


Fort Laramie / Bedlam Ruts. 
Fort Laramie, WY 


Fort Laramie / Bedlam Ruts, 
Fort Laramie, WY 





Register Cliff / Deep Rut 
Hill, Guernsey, WY 


Register Cliff / Deep Rut Hill, 
Guernsey, WY 








ee ——— 





a 








eae ——$——_=— 


Prospect Hiil, Oregon Tra! 
Road, west of Casper, WY 





Emigrant Gap-Poison Spider 
Road, west of Casper, WY 


Casper, WY, to Farson, 
WY. Hwys 220, 287, 28; 
213 Miles 


Avenue of Rocks-Potson 
Spider Road, west of Casper. 
WY 


Oregon Trail Road, Mills 
WY, to WYO-220 just 
north of Independence 
Rock, 41.5 miles 








Prospect Hill, Oregon Trail 
Road, west of Casper, WY 
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Major Trail Museum 


Smal! Interpretive Site 


Historic 
Structures 


Historic Landscapes 


Selected Sections of 
the Auto Tour Route 


Short Hike to Trail Ruts or 
Historic Site 


4x4 and Horse Access 
Over Extensive Trail 
Segment 


Hiking Access to 
Extensive Trail 
Segments 





Independence Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 





; 


Independence Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 


Independence Rock , on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 


South Pass Segment--Horse 
Creek to Little Sandy 
Crossing, 140 miles 


South Pass Segment-- 
Horse Creek to Little 
Sandy Crossing, 140 miles 





—<= 


ae 
| Devils Gate, on the 


| Sweetwater River, WY 


—_* 


Devils Gate, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 


Devils Gate, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 





| Split Rock, on the Sweetwater 
| River, WY 


Split Rock, on the 
Sweetwatcr River, WY 








ee 





Flagstaff Hill / National Historn 
Oregon Trail Interpretive 
Center, Baker City, OR 


pete — 
| Lombard Ferry, on the Green Parting of the Ways Parting of the Ways 
| River, WY 
i scceesnecntahieiensimaeeticaieieaece | ; 
| Port Bridger. Fort Bridger. | Fort Bridger, Fort Bear River Divide Bear River Divide 
Wy | Bridger, WY Segment, U.S. 189to WY | Segment, U.S. 189 to WY 
| 89, 31 miles 89, 31 miles 
j ee en 
Fort Hall Replica, Fort Hall | HWY 30 along the Bear 
ID River, ID/WY border to 
| Soda Springs, ID, 51 miles 
} eS eee satelite _ 
Massacre Rocks, west of Massacre Rocks, west of 
American Falls, ID | American Falls, ID 
+ ~ —_—_——$—__—__ —__——- — i oo - -- 
Milner Ruts, Burley, ID | Stricker Store, east of Thousand Springs, Milner Ruts, Burley, ID 
| Pwin Falls, 1D Hagerman, ID 
; ee <i 
Hagerman Fossil Beds. Hager Hagerman Fossil Beds, Hagerman Fossil Beds, 
man, ID Hagerman, ID Hagerman, ID 
Phree island Crossing. Glenns | Three Island Crossing , Glenns 
id D _ | oe Ferry, ID { z 
C. J. Strike Ruts, Hwy 78 west | 
| of Glenns Ferry, [ID 
| Ea | en ere ieee 
| Bonneville Point, Boise, ID Bonneville Point, Borse, ID 
Keeney Pass. Vale. OR | Old Stone House, Vale, Keeney Pass ,.Vale, OR Alkali Springs Segment, j 
| OR Malheur, OR, 12 miles 
ee Se 
| Farewell Bend. [-84 north of Flagstaff Hill / National 
| Vale. OR Historic Oregon Trail 
| interpretive Center, Baker 
City, OR 
= | ————— Ee - = ee ——— —--- 


TT 
South Pass, near South Pass 
| City WY 





South Pass, near South Pass 
City, WY 


South Pass, near South Pass 
City, WY 


South Pass, near South 
Pass City, WY 








- —? —— 
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Major Trail Museum 


Small Interpretive Site 


Historic 
Structures 


Historic Landscapes 


Selected Sections of 
the Auto Tour Route 


Short Hike to Trail Ruts or 
Historic Site 


4x4 and Horse Access 
Over Extensive Trail 
Segment 


Hiking Access to 
Extensive Trail 
Segments 





Oregon Trail Interpretive Park 
at Blue Mountain Crossing, La 
Grande, OR 


Oregon Trail Interpretive 
Park at Blue Mountain 
Crossing, La Grande, OR 


Oregon Trail Interpretive Park 
at Blue Mountain Crossing, La 
Grande, OR 


Blue Mountain Segment, 
La Grande, OR to Mount 
Emily, OR, interchange 
off I-84, 17 miles 





Pendleton, OR 


Tamastsiikt Cultural Institute. 


Echo Meadows, Echo, OR 


Echo Meadows, Echo, OR 





Wells Springs, south edge of 
Boardman Bombing Range, 
OR 


Boardman Segment, 


Boardman Bombing Range, 


OR, 12 miles 


Wells Springs, south edge of 
Boardman Bombing Range, 
OR 


Boardman Segment- 
Boardman Bombing 
Range, OR. 12 miles 





Fourmile Canyon, south of 
Arlington, OR 


The Dalles to Portiand, 
OR, 84 miles along the 
Columbia River 


Fourmile Canyon, south of 
Arlir.2zton, OR 








Fort Vancouver, Vancouver. 
WA 


5 > 


+ — -—— -—- A 


ind of the Oregon Trail 
Interpretive Center, Oregon 


City, OR 





—————_—_— 





| 


—_ 


Fort Vancouver, 
Vancouver, WA 





Barlow Pass, Hwy 26, OR 


Barlow Road Segment, 
Bartow Gate to Barlow 


follgate, 32 miles 





26. OR 


Barlow Pass. Hwy 





j 





| Laurel Hill, on Hwy 26 
| between mile posts 50 and $1. 
OR 


ao pa 














West B. irlow Tollgate Hwy 


26 between mile posts 59 and 


1 ST. OR 


| E 
\ 


a oe 


Philip Foster Farm 
agle Creek, OR 

icLoughlin House. 
Oregon City, OR 


John 





Laurel Hill, on Hwy 26 


OR 
jo 








EE 








West Barlow Tollgate hes 26 
between mile posts SO and $1 


OR 


| 
between mile posts SO and 5] | 
| 
| 


TT —_——__ —-_—_- 


Barlow Road Segment 
Barlow Gate to Barlow 


Pass, 20 miles 











$+ 





Barlow Road Segment. 
Barlow Gate to Barlow 


Tollgate, 32 miles 
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B. CALIFORNIA NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The following table is not comprehensive; it only identifies a sample of resources and different types of interpretive and recreational opportunities available to trail visitors. 























































































































Major Trail Museum Small Interpretive Site Historic Structures Historic Landscapes Selected Sections of the | Short Hike to Trail Ruts 4x4 and horse access Hiking access to 
Auto Tour Route or Historic Site over extensive trail extensive trail segments 
: segment 
Nauonal Frontier Trails Schuruacher Park, Kansas Courthouse Square, Blue Mound, Lawrence, KS Minor Park, Red Bridge 
Center, Independence, MO | City, MO Independence MO Crossing of the Blue River, 
Kansas City, MO 
Western Historic Trails Alcove Springs, Blue Alcove Springs, Blue 
Center, Council Bluffs, IA Rapids, KS Rapids, KS 
| Rock Creek Station, Murdock Ruts, near Alda, Rock Creek Station, 
| Fairbury, NE NE Fairbury, NE 
Fort Kearny, Kearney, NE 
| California Hill, Brule, NE California Hill, Brule, NE 
| Ash Hollow, Lewellen, NI Ash Hollow, Lewellen, NE Ash Hollow, Lewellen, NE 
: ee saieaeesieeesdeaeeseas 
| Courthouse and Jail Rocks, | Bndeeport, NE te Fon 
| | Bridgeport, NE Laramie, WY, 8* miles 
a —$—$$__}__— 
Chimney Rock . Bnagepon, | | Chimney Rock, Bridgeport, 
NI | NE 
a a — 
Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass. | | Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass. 
Gering, NI | | Gering, NE Gering, NE 
Se T : 
| Fort Laranne / Bedlam Ruts, | Fort Laramie, Fort Laramie, | Fort Laramie / Bedlam Ruts Fort Laramie / Bedlam Ruts, | 
| Fort Laramie, WY WY Fort Laramie, WY Fort Laramie, WY 
ee SAEs & 
| Register Cliff ‘ Deep Rut | Register Cliff / Deep Rut Register Cliff / Deep Rut 
| Hill. Guernsey, WY | Hill, Guernsey, WY Hill, Guernsey, WY 
| | ; : 
ne t t 
| Mormon Ferry / Fort Caspar. Emigrant Gap-Poison Spider | Casper, WY, to Farson, WY, | Avenue of Rocks-Potson Oregon Trail Road, Mills, 
| Casper, WY Road, west of Casper, WY Hwys 220, 287, 28: 213 Spider Road, west of Casper, | WY, io WY-220, just north 
| | Miles WY of Independence Rock, 41.5 
| miles 
aa — a —— ——— —— — ee ee HY 
| Prospect Hill, Oregon Trail Prospect Hill, Oregon Trail 
| Road. west of Casper, WY | Road, west of Casper, WY 
SS eee — paiineeninnenaen 
Independence Rock, on the Independence Rock, on the Independence Rock, on the South Pass Segment--Horse | South Pass Segment--Horse 
Sweetwater River, WY Sweetwater River in WY Sweetwater River, WY Creek to Little Sandy Creek to Little Sandy 
Crossing, 140 miles Crossing, 140 miles 
_ EEE ——— oe ————_$_———————— — — 
| Devils Gate, on the | Devils Gate, on the Devils Gate, on the 
| Sweetwater River in WY Sweetwater River, WY Sweetwater River, WY 
aiken - . — — S.C — = —— ee 
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Major Trail Museum Small Interpretive Site Historic Structures Historic Landscapes Selected Sections of the | Short Hike to Trail Ruts 4x4 and horse access Hiking access to 
Auto Tour Route or Historic Site over extensive trail extensive trail segments 
segment 





Split Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River in WY 


Split Rock, on the 
Sweetwater k.ver, WY 











South Pass. near South Pass 
Citv. WY 


South Pass, near South Pass 
City, WY 





.* 


South Pass. near South Pass 
City, WY 


South Pass, near South 
Pass City, WY 








Snyder Basin, Lander Road | 
WY 


Thompson Pass, Lander 
Road, WY 


| WY, to Fort Hall, ID, 


Lander Road, Burnt Ranch . 


Lander Road, LaBarge 
Creek Ranger Station to 





approx. 250 miles Smith's Fork, WY. approx 


10 miles 




















| HWY 30 along the Bear 
| River, ID/WY border to : | 
| Soda Spiings, ID, | 


Si miles 


| 
} 
ee = - 
| _ 4 
| Lombard Ferry. on the Parting of the Ways | Parting of the Ways 
| Green River in WY 
_———___— —_$$ 
| Fort Bridger, Fort Bridger, Fort Bridger, Fort Bridger, | Bear River Divide Segment, | Bear River Divide Segment. 
Wy WY | | 11.8. 189 to WY 89, 31 miles | U.S. 189 to WY 89. 31 miies 
| 






































= a ee a 
Massacre Rocks. west of Bidwell Bartleson Route, Massacre Rocks, west of | 
American Falls, ID | Soda Springs, ID to Corrine, | American Falls, 1D on 1-86 | | 
| UT, approx. 130 miles | ) | 

— — - - — -_— ——— - - ee - —— _—_—_—— —————EE=EE=— ————— — —S SS SS Ss — — + — —_—— _—_——_ a —————— —— J 
City of Rocks. Almo. ID | City of Rocks / Twin Sisters | City of Rocks + Pinnack 
| / Pinnacle Pass, Almo, ID Pass. Almo, ID | | 

— _ - —a —_——— ° _ ee eS — —_—— a a - = oe ee a 


| Little Emigration Canyoi 
Mormon Flat to Big 


Mountain. 4.5 miles 


1-80 mile post 187 (where | Fort Bridger to Muddy 


the trail enters Echo canyon) | Creek. approx. 14 miles 


| Hogsback Summit Hwy 65. 
south of Echo, UT 
| | to Echo, 17 miles | 


Museum of ¢ hurch History 
and Art. Salt Lake City, UT 
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1 Big Mountain, Hwy 65, UT | Pioneer Memorial Backway, | 
| Hencter, UT to Salt Lake | 
| City, U, approx..40 miles | | | 
$——___—__________________} - -——- — — + . mp yf —~+ 
| Donner Springs, UT/NV Bidwell Pass, UT‘N\N | 1-80, Salt Lake City to | Grayback Hills Swale, north | Skull Valley, U1 limp 
| Border, Pilot Peak | Border; Black Rock Desert’ | Wendover, UT/NV, approx. | of 1-80, west of Graybach | Spring co Aragonite 
| Interpretive Site, 1-80, exit | and High Rock Canyon, NV | 130 miles; 1-80 Wendover | Hills in UT | segment, exit on 1-80 | 
398 NV: Carlin Canyon | | UTINV. approx. 32 miles, | | approx. 45 miles 
| Old US. 40, Carlin, NV | 80. Wells. NV to Reno, NV | | 
| ' | approx. 340 miles; U.S. 95 | 
| | Humboldt Sink to Fallon, | | 
| NV, approx. 33 miles; U.S | | 
| $0. Fallon NV, to Carson 
| | City NV, approx. SO miles | 
i some . —_ —_ Sanita siinantne . a | = J a © — 
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Major Trail Museum Small Interpretive Site Historic Structures Historic Landscapes Selected Sections of the | Short Hike to Trail Ruts 4x4 and horse access Hiking access to 
Auto Tour Route or Historic Site over extensive trail extensive trail segments 
segment 
Mormon Station, Genoa, NV Thousand Springs Valley, Califorma Trail Backcountry 
| northeast of Wells, NV Byway, Goose Creek to 
| Hwy 93, in northeast NV 
| | | approx. 63 miles | 
> > ——_———_ -—-—-—- + —- + + -- ——_—_————__-- + 
Donne: Memorial State | | Fandango Pass - Lassen Reno, NV to Grass Valley, Lassen Volcanic National | Red Lake to Carson Pass 
| Park. Truckee, CA | Route, north of Cedarviile, CA, Truckee Route, I-80, Park, Nobles Road-Hwy &9 | Carson Route Hwy 88, CA 
| CA Hwy 20 CA 
} - —-—_—____—- --- —-4+—__—___- -—-- —+-- 4 + ~~ —— — —- —4 
| Marshall Gold Discovery West Pass, Carson Route Carson City, NV to Amador | Tragedy Springs, Carson | | Caples Lake to West Pass 
| State Histone Park, Coloma viewed from Hwy 88, CA City, CA, Carson Route. Route Hwy 88. CA | | Carson Route Hwy 88, CA 
CA Hwy 8&8 | | 
; +. -——- a —_—- _ + ma a a - “ 
Placerville Historic District, | Placerville Historic District | 
Placerville, CA | Placerville, CA | 
— $$ Ee —__—__—___—__+4— —— —— + — ——_—_—____— — +- 4 
Columbia State Historn | 
Park. Sonora CA | 
! —— +— — Se 4 | 
Sutters For | | 
Sacram CA 
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APPENDIX O 


C. MORMON PIONEER NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The following table is not comprehensive; it only identifies a sample of resources and types of interpretive and recreational opportunities available to trail visitors. 






































Independence Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River. WY 

















Independence Rock on 
the Swectwatcr River 
Wy 
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Independence Rock, on the 


| Sweetwater River 


in Wy 











South Pass Seement--Hors 


lL stthe Sandy 
140 mules 


Creek to 


{ rossine 





Major Trail Museum Small Interpretive Site Historic Historic Landscapes | Selected Sections of | Short Hike to Trail Ruts or | 4x4 and Horse Access Hiking Access to 
Structures the Auto Tour Route Historic Site Over Extensive Trail Extensive Trail 
Segment Segments 
Historic Nauvoo, Nauvoo, IL Van Buren Covaty Montrose Landing, 
Courthouse, Montrose, IA 
Keosauqua, IA 
Wayne County Historical Onginal Mormon Locust Creek Camp, 
Museum, Corydon, [A Cabin, Drakesville, LA near Corydon, LA 
$$$ $$$ —+— _—-——~ 
Garden Grove, Garden Garden Grove, Garden 
Grove, lA Grove, LA 
Mount Pisgah, Union _ 
County, LA | 
=} - —_—}- —— ——<$—$ —_____—__—_———_ -——-——-_—+J 
Western Historic Trails Center, | Grand Encampment. lowa | 
Council Blutts, LA | School tor the Deat | 
| Council Bluffs, LA | 
a cercereeeentarseen [an ne A —— ————— a : 
| Kanesville Tabernack 
Council Bluffs. [A | | | 
} —$$$—$———__—_ — —_—_—_- - +—— —— | a ——- —-_-_— +— —_—— —<—— $$} == - —_—— —— -- oo — _ — 
Winter Quarters, North Omaha | Sand Hill Ruts, near | Fremont, NE. to Grand Murdock Ruts, near Alda, NI | 
NI | | | Sutherland, NI | Island, NI | 
~ ~+— — + -_-—— —— ee He pe —- ~ —+ ~— - / 
| Ancient Biuff Ruins | | | 
| Hwy 26 near | | 
| Broadwater, NI | / | 
+ - —_—_——---++ - tp - — 4+———----— —--+—— 4 
| Register Clift/ Deep Rut | Register Clift/ Deep Rut | | Register Cliff/ Deep Rut Hill 
| Hill, Guernsey, WY | | Hill, Guernsey, WY | | Guernsey, WY 
oui ++ - —EEE :, : —— ~~ 44 — 7 4 : 
| Mormon Ferry / Fort | Emigrant Gap—Porson ir asper, WY, to Farson | Avenue of Rocks-Porson Spider | Oregon Trail Road, Mills 
| Caspar, Casper, W | | Spider Road, west of | WY, Hwys 220, 287, 28 | Road, west of ( asper, WY WY, to WY-220 yust north 
| | | Casper, W 213 Miles | of Independence Rock 
| | ; [ _ | 7 - | +1 S mk | 
| Prospect Hill, Oregon Trail | | Prospect Hill, Or | | | 
| Road, west of Casper, WY | | Trail Road, we | | | 
| | Casper, WY | | | 
{ 
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| Horse Creek t 


South Pass Scement 
Lvtth 
Sandy Cr 


asin id | i/ 


mak 
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Visitor Experience Matrix 








Major Trail Museum 


Small Interpretive Sue 


Historic 
Structures 


Historic Landscapes 


Selected Sections of 
the Auto Tour Route 


Short Hike to Trail Ruts or 
Historic Site 


4x4 and Horse Access 
Over Extensive Trail 
Segment 


Hiking Access to 
Extensive Trail 
Segments 





Devils Gate. on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 


Devils Gate, on the 
Sweetwater Rive, WY 


Devils Gate, on the Sweetwater 
River, WY 





Split Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 


Split Rock, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY 








South Pass, near South 
Pass City, WY 


South Pass, near South 
Pass City, WY 


South Pass, nezr South Pass 
City, WY 


South Pass, near 
South Pass City, WY 








Lombard Ferry. on the 
| Green River, WY 


Parting of the Ways 


Parting of the Ways 





Fort Bridger, Fort Bridger, 





Fort Bridger, Fort 
WY Bridger, WY 





Museum of Church History and 
Ant — Salt Lake City, UT 





| Henefer City Park. 
Henefct UT 
| 





Hogsback Summit, 
Hwy 65, south of Echo, 
UT 








1-80 mile post 187 
(where the trail enters 
Echo canyon) to Echo, 
17 miles 





Fort Bridger to Muddy 
Creck, approx. 14 miles 


Little Emigration 
Canyon, Mormon Flat 
to Big Mountain, 4.5 
miles 














— a — — ~_—_—t —_—_— 4 
| Hogsback Summit. Hwy Big Mountain, Hwy 65 | Pioneer Memoria! 
| 65, south of Echo, UT UT | Backway — Henefer. 
| | | UT to Sah Lake City, 
| | UT. approx. 40 miles 














APPENDIX Q 


D. PONY EXPRESS NATIONAL HISTORIC TRAIL 


The following table is not comprehensive; it only identifies a sample of resources and different types of interpretive and recreational opportunities available to trail visitors. 





Major Trail Museum 


Small Interpretive Site 


Historic Structures 


Historic Landscapes 


Seiected Sections of the 
Auto Tour Route 


Short Hike to Trail Ruts 
or Historic Site 


4x4 and Horse Access 
Over Extensive Trail 
Segment 


Hiking Access to 
Extensive Trail 
Segments 





Pony Express Museum , St. 
Joseph, MO 


Pony Express Barn Museum, 
Mary sville, KS 





Patee House , St. Joseph, 
MO 


Hollenberg Station, west of 
Marysville, KS 


Hollenberg Station, west of 
Marysville, KS 





' Rock Creek Station, 
Fairbury, NE 


Willow Island Station, 
Cozad, NE 


Rock Creek Station, 
Fairbury, NE 





Fort Kearny. Kearney, NE 








p-- — —- - 


EEE 


Courthouse and Jail Rocks, 
Bridgeport, NE 


Bridgeport, NE to Fort 
Laramie, WY, 85 miles 











Chimney Rock, Bridgeport 
NE 
Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, 
Gering, NE 


Ym a 





| 
j 
| 
} 








| 
| 
+ 





} 
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Chimney Rock, Bridgeport, 
NE 





Scotts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, 
Gering, NE 


Scouts Bluff / Mitchell Pass, 
Gering, NE 





| Fort Laramie, Fort Laramie. 








Fort Laramie, Fort Laramie, 
WY 


Fort Laramie, kort Laramie. 
WY 


Fort Laramie, Fort Laramie. 
WY 

































































srniaeetnetsisensissostanesoreenssieislietaieinestaneaenibansisesies —_ — _|__ —_ a 
| Mormon Ferry / Fort | Emigrant Gap-Poison Spider | Casper, WY, to Farson, WY, | Avenue of Rocks-Poison Oregon Trail Road, Mills, 
| Caspar-Casper, WY | Road, west of Casper. WY Hwys 220 287, 28; 213 Spider Road, west of Casper, | WY, to WY-220, just north 
| | miles WY of Independence Rock, 41.5 
| | | miles 
2 ED ee Sane Neen _ = — 
| rospect Hill, Oregon Trail | Prospect Hill, Oregon Trail 
| Road, west of Cesper, WY | Road, west of Casper, WY 
ee Eee a oa seccacaeisetinebaeedthamndteiinesiedenda 
Independence Rock, on the | Independence Rock, on the Independence Rock, on the South Pass Segment--Horse | South Pass Segment--Horse 
Sweetwater River, WY | Sweetwater River, WY Sweetwater River, WY Creek to Litile Sandy Creek to Little Sandy 
Crossing, 140 miles Crossing, 140 miles 
———— $$ $$$ ace Onan = —____} a 
Devils Gate, on the Devils Gate, on the Devils Gate, on the 
Sweetwater River, WY Sweetwater River, WY Sweetwater River, WY 
I ereeeysescneiinsemiceenieneenceeieesinihtihsisiee=deiaemrentinion : ae 
| Split Rock, on the r Split Rock, on the 
| Sweetwater River, WY | Sweetwater River, WY 
| South Pass, near South Pass | South Pass, near South Pass South Pass, near South Pass South Pass, near South Pass 
| City, WY | City, WY City, WY City, WY 
= —E - — — a a 











Visitor E Mewri 








Major Trail Museum Small Interpretive Site Historic Structures Historic Lardscapes Selected Sections of the | Short Hike to Trail Ruts 4x4 and Horse Access Hiking Access to 
Auto Tour Route or Historic Site Over Extensive Trail Extensive Trail 
Segment Segments 
Lombard Ferry, on the Parting of the Ways Parting of the Ways 


Green River, WY 





Fort Bridger, Fort Bridger, 
WY 


Fort Bridger, Fort Bndger, 
WY 


Hogsback Summit, Hwy 65, 


south of Echo, UT 


1-80 mile post 187 (where 
the trail enters Echo canyon) 
to Echo, 17 miles 


Fort Bridger to Muddy 
Creek, approx. 14 miles 


Little Emigration Canyon, 
Mormon Flat to Big 
Mountain, 4.5 miles 





Big Mountain, Hwy 65, UT 


Pioneer Memorial Backway, 
Henefer, UT to Salt Lake 
City, UT, approx. 40 miles 








Camp Floyd / Stagecoach 
Inn State Park, Fairfield, UT 


Camp Floyd / Stagecoach 


Inn State Park, Fairfield, UT 


Pony Express Backcountry 
Byway, Fairfield, UT to 
Ibapah, UT, 133 miles 


BLM Backcountry Byway, 


Fairfield, UT to Ibapah, UT. 


| 33 mules 

















—_—_—___ —— — — 
Faust Juncuon , POEX Simpson Springs, POEX 
Backcountry Byway, UT Backcountry Byway, UT 
——8 ov a neni _ _ 
Canyon Station, POEX Boyd Station, POEX 
Backcountry Byway, UT Backcountry Byway, UT 
~ —-~ ~——-— + --—— -- —-—- — —- —+4— po oe 
| Cold Springs Station, Hwy 
| S0,NV | 
eS ——— ani NLISEEEE a = ee | 7 t — 
| Sand Springs Station. Hwy | 
; SOLNYV | 
_ aetna anipacetesehsnieteasnteeninsstasetes _— ee 
| Fort Churchill State Historic | | Carson City, NV to T 
| Park, near Carson City, NV | Sacramento, CA, along U.S 
| | 
~ -$--—- - —-- : . ap ee ee +-- - we --- ———-~ -— -— ~- - - — 
| Mormon Station, Genoa, NV | | 
_——— — 4+ —E — a 7 2 — — —E —+—--— —— < - — - 
| Bureau of Land | Bureau of Land | | 
| Management. b. Hastings | Management. F. Hastings | | | 
| Building, Sacramento, CA | Building , Sacramento, CA | | 
J } i | } 
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